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THE DEFENDERS 



CHAPTER I 



In 1800, in North America, Spain owned Mexico, 
Florida, and that immense territory known as Louis- 
iana. At this time she ceded Louisiana to Napoleon 
Bonaparte in exchange for Tuscany, with the under- 
standing, however, that he was never to transfer it 
to the United States. Forgetful of his promise, 
Bonaparte three years later sold the territory to 
that much-hated government. There at once arose 
a dispute between Spain and the United States over 
the southwestern boundary, the latter claiming the 
Rio Grande and the former claiming the Sabine 
River as the boundary line. This disputed territory 
included that which constitutes the present State 
of Texas. In addition to this, Spain claimed the 
eastern part of Louisiana as a part of Florida. By 
the treaty negotiated February 22, 18 19, Spain re- 
linquished Florida to the United States and the latter 
gave up all claim to Texas, fixing the Sabine as the 
southwestern boundary of Louisiana. 

Spain could not forgive the Americans for having 
claimed Texas, and she determined to keep them 
and their dangerous ideas of liberty out of her ter- 
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ritory. In pursuance of this policy she made most 
rigid laws; inflicting the death penalty on those 
caught either sailing on the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico or those found within her territory without 
a permit. But these laws only made the prohibited 
country seem the more alluring to adventurous 
spirits. 

There were in Texas twenty tribes of wild In- 
dians, numbering about twelve or fifteen thousand 
souls. In an effort to Christianize these savages 
Spain had built a chain of missions reaching across 
the State. These Indians being savages, — even can- 
nibals, — the missions were so built as to serve not 
only as churches, but also as forts in time of danger. 
As it required a garrison of soldiers to each mis- 
sion, Spain found it expensive; and her finances at 
that time being at a very low ebb, she very wisely 
concluded that Texas ought to be made to yield 
some revenue instead of causing a constant drain on 
her treasury. 

For more than a hundred years she had tried to 
make good citizens of these Indians, only to find 
that, savage or Christian, they were failures as 
citizens. 

So the king of Spain and his viceroy, who ruled 
in Mexico, put their heads together to form a plan 
by which the vast forests and great plains of beauti- 
ful but wild Texas might be peopled. It was finally 
agreed that the doors would have to be thrown open 
to the much-despised but energetic Yankee. 

As the hostility of the Indians made it unsafe for 
single families to locate in the country, it was thought 
best to introduce colonies under empresario con- 
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tracts, the system or plan of which was as follows : 
the empresario made formal petition to the govern- 
ment for permission to settle, at his own expense, a 
given number of families on certain unoccupied 
lands. If the petition was granted, the government 
gave to the empresario more land than would be 
needed by the number of families for which his con- 
tract called. For each one hundred families that 
he settled in Texas the empresario was given 23,440 
acres. 

Of the twenty who contracted in this way to bring 
in settlers, the most successful was Stephen F. Austin, 
who, in 1 82 1, brought in three hundred families 
from Louisiana and settled them on the rich lands 
between the Brazos and Colorado rivers. Having 
now fulfilled his contract, Austin's next step was to 
go to San Antonio and report to the proper authori- 
ties, in order that his people and himself might re- 
ceive the deeds to their property. 

So we see him this rare spring morning depart- 
ing from his comfortable log-house, attended to 
the gate by his two negro servants, for he was in a 
great hurry to be off. 

"Now, Moses," he said to the old negro who was 
holding his restless horse by the bridle, "you must 
not forget anything that I have told you, and above 
all, be careful about the fire. Don't forget the fire, 
Moses." 

"Yes, Marser," said the man, as he handed the 
reins to his master and went to get him a switch. 

"MoUie," called Mr. Austin, looking toward the 
house. 

"Yes, Marser 1" 
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*'I forgot that box of candy I bought for Liz- 
beth ; it is on the table in my study." 

'*No, Marser; I dun put hit in yo'-al's saddle* 
bags," replied MoUie, appearing on the porch. 

"Very well ; then I am ready and must be off, or 
someone will come and detain me." 

"Hear am yo' switch, Marser," said Moses. "An 
dar comes Marser Davidson, ez shore ez I'z bo'n." 

A large man was seen approaching from the direc- 
tion of the village, the housetops of which could 
plainly be seen from Mr. Austin's home. As the 
man was waving a paper as if to stop him, there was 
nothing for Mr. Austin to do but await his ap- 
proach. This he did with the greatest good-humor, 
though he had been in such a rush to be off. When 
the man was in speaking distance he called jovially: 

"Hello, Austin, off?" 

"Just about." 

"I heard you were going to San Antonio this 
morning, and I thought I'd just drop over and ask 
you whether you thought of going by Brandon^s 
place?" 

"Yes; I expect to stay there to-night and go on 
to-morrow." 

"Well, as you are going by, you may give them 
this paper; they will be glad to get it, even if it is a 
month old." 

"That they will," declared Mr. Austin, taking the 
paper and placing it carefully in his pocket. 

"Tell them that we are all well and will be glad to 
see them any time they can come in." 

"I will. Is there anything more that I can do for 
you?" asked Mr. Austin. 
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"No; I guess not" 

"Well, then, I must be off; for it is a long way to' 
Brandon's, and I must reach there by night." 

"Well, good-day and good luck to you," called 
Mr. Davidson, turning to go. 

"Good-day, Davidson. Good-by, Moses and 
Mollie," he added kindly as he rode awav. 

The horseman soon passed all signs of habitation, 
and as he entered the forest he seemed shut out 
from the world and shut in by nature. The trees 
were covered with tender green foliage and the 
ground underneath was richly carpeted with grass 
and last year's leaves, still bright with autumn tints. 
The fall of his horse's feet made no sound; or, if 
they did, the wild things seemed not to care, for 
here and there a fawn and its mother peered at him 
timidly or a wolf boldly crossed his path and went 
on his way— unmolested and unmolesting. 

As the sun tipped the tops of the trees and threw 
their "checkered shade" beneath, the birds tuned up, 
and Mr. Austin from time to time drew rein to listen. 
Near noon he stopped in a small open space to eat 
his lunch and permit his horse to get a taste of the 
luxuriant green grass. Then remounting, he pushed 
on for the Colorado. So far he had not passed a 
house since leaving his own settlement. The road 
was a new one, and so little used that he could not 
have found his way had it not been for the freshly 
blazed trees which marked the route. It was near 
sunset when he came in sight of the Colorado River. 

"Now," he mused, "Brandon's place is just across 
the river. I shall be glad to get there, for I am very 
tired. I have never seen i!^ee in this her forest 
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home, and I am somewhat anxious to know how she 
likes it. It seems to me that of all the women I 
have known, Amee is the queen. How noble, how 
good, it was of her to follow her husband to this 
wilderness, but she ever chooses the better part. 
Things have changed since she married Charles 
Brandon — from a man of wealth and high social 
position he has become a poor soldier of fortune. 
It was not a case of drink, nor of cards, nor of bad 
investments, — ^that is, unless careless friends might 
be called bad investments. Well, it is not the first 
time that too many friends of this sort ruined a 
good man. A man should be careful to what sort 
of paper he puts his name — I guess he would agree 
to that. But Charles will yet come out on top; I 
feel sure of that, for he has plenty of pluck and a 
wife that would make a hero of any man. And is 
not the man who succeeds in business as great a 
hero as the one who succeeds on the battle-field? I 
think so.*' 

The horse's feet splashed in the clear waters of 
the river and put an abrupt end to the master's soli- 
loquy. As the animal was drinking, his rider looked 
up the road, which was now quite plainly marked, 
and he saw the house ; it was near the road and not 
far from the river. The house was what was known 
as a double log-house ; that is, it was cut through its 
center by a wide, open hall into which rooms opened 
on each side. A wide porch or gallery ran the length 
of its front, giving to the house a look of coolness, 
of sleepy restfulness, and of extreme hospitality. At 
least so thought the tired and hungry horseman. As 
he left the river and approached the house, he could 
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see that there was someone in the deep, cool shade 
of the porch. On getting closer, he could see this 
was a lady sitting in a home-made chair, and that by 
her side was a little girl with a head of flame. The 
lady was reading from a book and the child was lis- 
tening, and, so intent were they, neither saw Austin 
till he called to them from the rail fence that 
wormed its way around the yard. 

"Oh, I declare I It is Mr. Austin," said the lady, 
advancing to the gate, and extending her hand. The 
child followed, clinging to her mother's voluminous 
skirts, from which, half hidden, she peered out at 
the visitor. 

"You look well, Amee," said Austin, holding the 
hand of the woman as he gazed into her beautiful 
face. Then turning to the child he said coaxingly: 
"Come, Lizbeth. I do believe you have forgotten 
me and our pleasant trip across the big prairies." 

"I should not like you to think I could forget so 
soon," said Lizbeth, as she put her little brown hand 
in his. 

"So soon, Lizbeth? Why, it seems a long time to 
me. Still, I am very glad you do not forget your 
friends ; for I do not forget mine either — ^and had I 
remembered and you forgotten? Well, that would 
have been awful I" 

"But it isn't awful now, is it?" she asked seri- 
ously. 

"No; it is very pleasant. Til prove to you di- 
rectly how pleasant it is to be remembered." 

"Oh, here comes papa 1" cried Lizbeth, as a tall, 
fine-looking man emerged from the timber. 

"So it IS," said Amce, her voice full of pleasure. 
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'^Ohy he has a deer ; I am glad of that» for it means 
meat for our supper." 

Lizbeth ran to meet her father, to be the first, 
child-like, to tell him of the wonderful event — ^they 
had a visitor and the visitor was Mr. Austin. 

"Well, well, Mr. Austin 1 I am both surprised 
and delighted to see you," said Brandon, throwing 
his deer on the ground and extending his hand to the 
visitor. 

"I should not have known you," declared Mr. 
Austin, looking at the ruddy face, which was almost 
covered by a short brown beard. 

"No ; I guess not," laughed Brandon. 

"Here, Remus, take this deer around to the back 
of the house, and, Remus 1" 

"Yes, suh," answered the negro. 

"Send George to put up Mr. Austin's horse." 

"Gwinter send him right away, suh," said Remus, 
as he went panting under the load on his back. 

"I am dreadfully hungry, and dead tired," de* 
clared Brandon, as he threw himself down on the 
poich for a moment's rest. 

"'How have things been, Amee, since I have been 
away?" he asked, looking fondly at his wife. 

"All right, my dear Charles, only we missed you 
very much." 

"And you were a long time gone, papa; a long, 
long time." 

"So I was. Lazy bones; you were not awake when 
I left," he said, teasingly. 

"Well, papa, you left in the night. I am sorry, 
though," she said demurely. 

"Never mind, little one," he said, patting her 
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mass of curls. "Sleep is good for little girls. Come, 
Mr. Austin," he said, springing to his feet, "we 
must have some of that deer for supper. I guess 
you know how nice it is to have meat when you have 
been a long time without. A man needs to be good 
and hungry to enjoy food." 

"That is very true, Brandon." 

They had reached the back of the house, where 
they found the deer lying on a long table, with 
knives placed near. Charles Brandon, rolling his 
sleeves above his huge elbows, washed his hands 
and began skinning the deer. Mr. Austin, seated 
near by, watched the operation with admiring eyes. 
Lizbeth had gone to the barn, which was in the rear 
of the house, to gather the eggs while her mother 
was assisting in the kitchen. Amee came out for 
the meat for supper; her blue cotton dress was 
turned up around her waist, showing the plain but 
spotless petticoat beneath; her ample sleeves were 
pinned up on her shoulders, leaving bare the dim- 
pled elbows. As she stood there, in the glory of 
her mature beauty, the dying sunlight making a halo 
of her red hair, she made a picture of the rarest 
beauty, though she had not the vanity to know it. 

"Do you do your own cooking, Amee?" asked 
Mr. Austin, in great surprise that the one time rich 
Amee should do anything more than just look hand- 
some and play the violin. 

"No; I do not cook mucn," she said. "I have 
Louisa, Remus' wife. She is a very fine cook, 
though Charles pretends to think that my biscuits 
are better than hers." 

"And so they are, Amee. But here is your meat" 
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Lizbedi came proudly up to Mr. Austin and 
showed him her lap full of eggs. 

*'I don't see what you are to do with so many/' 
said Mr. Austin. 

^'Why, Mr. Austin, we shall eat ever so many; 
then the hens make little chickens out of ever so 
many more, and then I shall sell the others." 

"They are yours, then?" 

"Yes, sir; mamma lets me have the chickens, and 
when I go to the settlement or to San Antonio I shall 
sell my eggs." 

"A good idea. But what will you do with so 
much money?" 

"Well, I have thought I would first buy a barrel 
of sugar, and then I shall buy a lot of bees." 

"Bees!" exclaimed her father, looking at her, 
knife in hand, like a giant butcher. "Lizbeth, we 
have now more honey than we can use" 

"I shall not buy honey bees, papa, but sugar bees; 
then we will always have plentjr of sugar." 

Both men laughed so heartily at this remark that 
Lizbeth, not being able to see the joke, became 
highly offended and marched straightway into the 
house. 

"How like her mother she is," said Mr. Austin. 

"Yes ; she is a miniature of Amee, and I am glad 
of it. She is, however, full of queer turns and no- 
tions. Amee is to blame for that — that is, if there 
is any blame; for, being a girl, she can take on a 
good deal of foolishness and do no harm." 

"I never thought Amee foolish," said Mr. Austin, 
curiously. 

"Amee I No; Amee is all right. And so is Liz- 
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beth, too ; but the point is this — ^her mother, having 
nothing much to do, fills that little head with stuff 
too solid for a baby's brain." 

"Oh, I see." 

"Supper am ready, Marser," called Louisa, from 
the back door. 

"Coming, Louisa. Come, Mr. Austin, and have 
a wash; 1 suppose you are not above a tin wash 
basin," said Charles, as he led the way to a bench on 
which stood a bright tin basin and a bucket of water. 

When they had made themselves ready, they en- 
tered a long, low room, which was used as both din- 
ing-room and kitchen. The table stood in the center 
of the room, and at the farther end was a large open 
fireplace on whose hearth stood various skillets, 
spiders, ovens, and pots. As they seated themselves 
around the table, Brandon said: 

"You will now be able to appreciate Lizbeth's 
remarks about sugar bees ; for we are out of sugar, 
and have been out for some time. It seems that 
there is so much to do that I cannot get away. I 
have been a little afraid to leave on account of the 
Indians, for they are sneaking around again." 

"It is best for you to stay pretty close," said Mr. 
Austin, "for they are not to be trusted. I do hope, 
on this trip, to have my duties and liberties so out- 
lined and defined by the governor at San Antonio 
that I shall be able to handle the Indians who molest 
us. Now I do not know just what I am allowed to do. 
I expect also to secure more land and bring in three 
or four hundred families next year. There will then 
be enough of us to have a militia, and we will then 
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entertain his majesty, the Indian, widi an entirely 
different tune." 

"That will be fine I I never feel easy when I am 
away from home and Amee and Lizbeth are alone/* 

''And I," said Amee, ''am uneasy when you are 
away, for fear you may never return to us — ^that 
in the field or out in the forest you may be attacked 
and killed. Oh, it makes my blood run cold, to think 
of such a thing I" 

"Why, mamma," said Lizbeth, wide-eyed with 
astonishment, "I am not afraid, for Injun Charley 
says that he will never let any Indian harm papa or 
us. God would not allow them anyway for he is 
here with us, and he is in the forest. I know God 
is in the forest, for one time, when I went with papa 
to his traps, I heard Him whispering among the tree 
tops. I felt screechy up and down my back and my 
breath got awfully tight, but I wasn't afraid." 

"You heard the wind, Lizbeth," said her father. 

"Papa is right, my child; you heard the wind. 
Still God is in the forest, and He will care for His 
children wherever they be," said Amee earnestly. 
"My child, never doubt that." 

"There you go, Amee. You see, Austin, what I 
told you is the truth." 

"About the notions, yes; but I do not call it fool- 
ishness. I think such faith very beautiful, and her 
idea of God very sweet." 

"Yes; and so do I. Faith to a woman is what 
the scent is to the rose. At the same time, my dear 
friend, a rose can have too much perfume, you know. 
I am always afraid of fanaticism; it has done as 
much harm in the world as unbelief." 
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"Oh, Charles; no, nol" 

"Take history for it, Amee." 

"But, Charles dear " 

"I know what you are going to say, Amee. You 
had the same training, and are not fanatical; but all 
children are not so well balanced as you were. Mr. 
Austin, one can never tell what is in a child." 

"Don't Mr. Austin," said Amee, laughing. "I 
give you warning that Charles is about to mount his 
hobby; and, if you say one word, he will be gone 
from us." 

"In that case, Amee, I guess I had better agree 
with him?" 

"Oh, do, Mr. Austin; it will save so much trouble. 
And do look at the innocent cause of the discussion ; 
she is almost asleep. It seems that our conversation 
must have been very dull indeed." 

Rousing the sleepy Lizbeth, they adjourned to 
the big, clean but rough family room, where they 
found a bright fire burning in die fireplace, for the 
night was cool. 

"Now, I declare I I am a most forgetful fellow. 
Brandon, I have here in my pocket a paper for you. 
Davidson sent it; here it is. Now, Lizbeth, wake 
up and bring me my saddle-bags." 

The saddle-bags were brought and the candy pro- 
duced. 

"Now, Lizbeth," he said, "you see I do not for- 
get my friends either." 

"Oh, Mr. Austin, a box of candy I You are the 
loveliest man in all the world." 

"Thank you, Lizbeth. I hope you may never 
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have cause to change your opinion," he said, bowing 
low before her. 

Soon tired out, but quite happy, Lizbeth was led 
away and prepared for bed. Robed in her long, 
white night dress, she returned and bade them good- 
night, offering to each her little, pink mouth for a 
kiss. 



CHAPTER II 

The next morning Mr. Austin again took up the 
thread of his journey. But he seemed to have left 
the sunshine behind him, for he rode moodily on, 
seeing nothing of all the beauty around him. He 
even forgot to be hungry, and the lunch so carefully 
prepared by Amee still lay untouched in his saddle- 
bags when he reached Gonzales, where he was to 
spend the night. 

Before the little town was astir the next morning 
he was again in the saddle, this time bound for San 
Antonio. Just as the sun disappeared below the 
horizon he came in sight of the Mission del Alamo,^ 
whose bells were calling her people to the evening 
service. They sounded strangely sweet to him, for 
it had been more than a year since he had heard a 
church bell. 

He passed the mission, with its throng of Indian 
converts, its garrison of soldiers, and its devoted 
priests. Then crossing a narrow strip of mesquite, 
he rode into the beautiful San Antonio River, on 
whose opposite bank lay the town of San Antonio, 
his destination. Crossing over, he entered the town, 
the narrow streets of which were bordered on either 

^Founded in 1700, and moved to San Antonio in 1744. So 
called from the fact that the buildings were erected in a grove 
of Cottonwood trees, Alamo being the Spanish for cottonwood. 
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side by small abode huts. Having passed these he 
came to houses that were larger and more pretenti- 
ous, mostly stores and business houses. He had 
reached the Catholic church of San Fernando/ and 
now he could see the better class of dwellings be- 
yond, when, much to his astonishment, he heard 
someone call his name. Turning his head, he saw 
a gentleman of military appearance standing on 
the sidewalk waving his hand at him. Drawing 
rein, Mr. Austin dismounted and with many expres- 
sions of delight the two gentlemen grasped each 
other's hands. 

"Of all people. Baron de Bastrop!'" exclaimed 
Mr. Austin. "I am very glad to see your good face 
again." 

"I am more than glad to see you, my friend. I 
had begun to fear that the Indians had made a 
meat pie of you. Do you know, it has been over a 
year since you were here? It is a poor way to treat 
a friend, is it not?" asked the baron reproachfully. 

"It is, indeed," said Mr. Austin; "and such a 
good friend, too. I have been so busy with my 
people and the affairs of my colony " 

"Yes, yes, I know — that is, I don't know; but 
never mind telling me now, for you are going home 
with me. I do believe the saints surely sent you, 
my friend, to keep me from dying of ennui. Now 
if you hadn't " 

"Oh, Baron I Indeed, I am too dusty to appear 

' Built In 1731-32^ 

'A Prussian by birth; served in his youth under Frederick 
the Great 
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before " Mr. Austin was going to say, "before 

ladies." His friend, however, was paying no atten- 
tion to him, but was talking to his servant, who 
stood near. 

"Pedro," he said, "take this horse home and care 
for it. We shall follow you." 

"But, my friend," protested Mr. Austin, as he 
saw his horse being led away. 

"No use to say anything more ; your horse is gone. 
There is nothing for you to do but follow him. You 
need not mention your dusty clothes, for I assure 
you I do not mind them. If it is the ladies you fear, 
I take pleasure in informing you there is not a petti- 
coat in the house. You cannot help yourself, any- 
way, so you had as well come along peaceably." 

"If you are alone," replied Mr. Austin, "it will 
give me great pleasure to go with you, for there are 
many things on which I wish to consult you." 

"Then we shall follow your horse at once," said 
the Baron, slipping his arm through Mr. Austin's. 

They had gone but a short distance when the 
Baron stopped before a house and said: "Now, 
my friend, here we are, and as the Mexicans say, 
*The house is yours.' " 

Externally the house looked exceedingly plain, 
being built on the Moorish or the Mexican plan of 
a square inclosing a court. The two friends entered 
a bare, comfortless hall, at whose opposite end there 
was a heavy iron gate giving into a court, whose 
roof was open to the heavens and whose floor was 
literally filled with flowers. All the rooms of the 
house opened on this beautiful court. 

Mr. Austin was shown to one of these rooms, 
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where he found his saddle-bags and all things need- 
ful for his toilet. He was soon dressed, and once 
more entered the court, where he found his friend 
awaiting him. 

"Now," said his host, "we are going to eat supper 
and then we will be in a receptive mood for news. 
Come ; it is served." 

The Baron led the way to the dining-room, which 
was on the opposite side of the court. As their meal 
was being served the Baron kept up a gay run of 
conversation, but said no word of Texas and her 
affairs. Supper being over, the Baron taking his 
friend by the arm, said: 

"Come with me to my den. I can see that you 
are tired out and want rest. If I remember cor- 
rectly, you are too moral to smoke; so, while I in- 
dulge, you can lie down and we will have a good 
chat. I am really anxious to hear all about your 
colony." 

"Well," said Mr. Austin, as he threw himself 
down on the couch, "the colony, I am glad to say, 
is all right. I was careful to select, as settlers, 
people of moral character and industrious habits ; so 
you see we could not very well have trouble. In 
fact, we dwell in the greatest harmony; but there are 
many things which would greatly add to the pleasure 
and prosperity of the colony, such as schools, 
churches, and a regular mail system. I have ful- 
filled my contract and brought in and settled the 
three hundred families I contracted for. My busi- 
ness here now is to report to the governor, and not 
only to arrange for our deeds, but to obtain more 
land and permission to bring in more settlers." 
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"Which proves you to be an energetic fellow," 
said the Baron. "You have done better than any 
of the others. I hope you will have no trouble as 
to titles. I am not prepared to say as to how many 
of Spain's promises Mexico will keep." 

"But, Baron, I do not understand you. What 
has Mexico to do with us, when she, like us, is under 
the heel of Spain?" 

"Oh," laughed the Baron, "I forgot that I am 
talking to the man from nowhere, and that you could 
not possibly have heard the news." 

"I beg you, my friend, tell me what you mean," 
said Mr. Austin, getting up and taking a seat near 
the Baron. 

"Well, then, it is just this. We are no longer 
under Spain. After a series of revolutions the 
Mexicans, led by General Iturbide, have succeeded 
in throwing off the Spanish yoke." 

"And we are now a republic?" asked Mr. Austin. 

"Not so fast, my friend; we are now an empire, 
and Iturbide is our emperor." 

"Well, well, I never dreamed of such a thing! 
but I hope much from the change. Spain has op- 
pressed her people beyond all endurance, and I do 
not wonder at their revolting." 

"While that is true," agreed the Baron, "and 
while Spain was hard on us, Mexico may be more 
so. I know this Iturbide, and I fear that he is a 
narrow and jealous fool. He will, however, be all 
right at first; so now is the time to ask favors, — if 
you want them granted." 

"I understand you. You think, and so do I, that 
I had better present my claim as soon as possible ?" 
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*Tes, I think so. I would, if I were you, go in 
person to the City of Mexico and see the emperor." 

"I will do so," said Mr. Austin thoughtfully. "I 
shall return home and, after making my arrange* 
ments, I shall at once set out for Mexico." 

'^It is the best thing for you to do. But it will 
be a hard trip for you ; not only tiresome, but dan- 
gerous as well. Twelve hundred miles on horse- 
back is no small undertaking, were it over pleasant 
roads. You will have not only the worst of roads, 
but almost your entire route will be infested by wild 
Indians and desperate banditti of every nationality." 

'Tes, Baron; but I shall go. It is the only thing 
to be done. To-morrow I shall start for home, and 
so soon as I get there I shall at once begin prepara- 
tions for my journey." 

"As I remarked once before, you are a man of 
energy. And if you are to take the road again to- 
morrow, we had better seek our beds now." 

On the following morning when Mr. Austin 
emerged from his room he found his host holding 
an animated conversation with a man of striking, 
but somewhat fantastic, appearance, who was intro- 
duced to him as Mr. Bowie,^ of Saltillo. Had not 
Mr. Austin been familiar with the man's history, 
he would have thought him an Indian, for his skin 
was smooth and dark, and his hair was long, black 
as a raven's wing, straight and coarse. Though not 
handsome, the man had a most winning face, and 

*A native of Georgia; went to Texas in 1819 with Long's 
party. Afterward settled at Saltillo, where he married the daug^h- 
ter of Governor VaramendL 
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his hands had a most fascinating way of keeping 
time with his conversation, which showed that he 
had been much with the Mexicans. 

"Mr. Bowie," said Mr. Austin, bowing low, "I 
have heard much of you. I feel, sir, that I know you 
already." 

"I can say the same of you, sir, for everyone 
knows the empresario on the Brazos. You are a 
brave man to try to carve out homes among those 
savages. I tried it, but finally gave it up, married 
me a wife, and settled down in a city already built. 
I do not care so much for the woods as I once did." 

"Still, Mr. Bowie, life is very pleasant in the 
woods. It appears to me that we enjoy our homes 
all the more for having to *carve them out,' as you 
very aptly put it." 

"There may be something in that," said Bowie. 
"I should like to visit your settlement, Mr. Austin, 
for I have heard that it is the model. I may give 
myself that pleasure as I return from Nacogdoches." 

"Then you are now on your way to Nacogdoches? 
Then why not return home with me?" 

"How and when do you return?" 

"I start to-day, and I shall go by Gonzales, and 
from there I cut across the country, striking the 
Colorado and remaining all night at die house of a 
friend. From there on the journey is easy. Better 
go that far with me, anjrway." 

"I believe I will. I have a little business at Gon- 
zales znywzy. Well — I'll go," said Bowie, as they 
arose from the table. 

They were soon ready, and, with many regrets, 
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saying good-by to the genial Baron de Bastrop, they 
left San Antonio together. 

On the evening of the second day they rode up to 
the house in the woods just as the little family were 
sitting down to supper. They were unexpected, but 
none the less were heartily welcomed. After sup* 
per, again seated around die fireplace, Mr. Austin 
and Mr. Bowie related the news of the outside world 
to attentive ears. 

Lizbeth had been allowed to remain up, sleep 
being out of the question, for Mr. Austin had 
brought her a most wonderful doll. She sat in her 
little chair between Mr. Austin and her father, fond- 
ly nursing her baby and listening to the conversa- 
tion. 

"Going back to an old subject," said Mr. Austin 
thoughtfully, "we must do something about the In- 
dians, for it appears they are about to become 
troublesome." 

"The best thing you can do with him," said Mr. 
Bowie, "is to shoot him. The Indian question will 
remain unsettled so long as there is a papoose left, 
rd deal with them the same as we deal with wolves 
— so much a scalp. I hate an Indian, and would 
be glad to see every one of them killed." 

"That would be good business," said Brandon. 

"No, no, Mr. Bowie," said Lizbeth, getting up 
and going to him, "not all of them; only the bad 
ones." 

"Well, my brown-eyed girlie," said he, putting 
his arm around her small shoulders, "that is just 
what I said; for the only good Indian is a dead one." 

"Oh, Mr. Bowie, we know a good live Indian. 
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He comes here often, and we like him very much. 
His name is Injun Charley — ^not really, you know," 
she said earnestly; ''but we call him that because 
we can't say his other name." 

"Lizbeth, dear," said her father gravely, "you 
will tire Mr. Bowie; he may not care for Injun 
Charley." 

"Oh, yes, I do," said he; "and if Lizbeth will tell 
me about him, I shall be glad to listen. It may be, 
Lizbeth, you can convince me that my lack of faith 
in the Indian is wrong. At any rate, let's have the 
story." 

"I am 'most dead to tell you. May I tell him, 
papa?" she pleaded. 

"I vote for the story," said Mr. Austin. 

"Very well, Lizbeth, go ahead and tell about Injun 
Charley," said her father. 

"Thank you, papa. Well then, Mr. Bowie, I love 
Injun Charley, you know." 

"Are you not afraid of him, Lizbeth?" 

"Afraid?" she asked, her eyes big with astonish- 
ment and her red lips parted in a scornful smile. 
"No, sir; I am not afraid of anything. Nothing can 
hurt me, because I belong to God, and He cares for 
His people. Mamma is not afraid either. Did you 
know mamma killed a deer?" 

"Why, no ; I did not," said Bowie ; "suppose you 
tell me about it." 

"Well then " 

"But, Lizbeth, I thought you were going to tell 
him about Injun Charley," reminded her father. 

"Would you rather hear about him first?" she 
asked, looking wistfully into his eyes. 
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''No, indeed/' he said, for well he understood the 
childish look. "I'd lots rather hear about mamma.*' 

She nodded her bright head to Mr. Bowie in 
acknowledgment of his courtesy, then turning to the 
fire she gazed thoughtfully into the glowing embers 
as though her story were written there. 

"Well, one time," she began, "we had no meat 
at all. Papa had to work so hard he did not have 
time to hunt much, and the deer and buffalo were 
not easy to find. So all we had to eat was bread, 
butter, and honey. It was pretty good at first, but 
it got so it was not good at all. I guess, maybe, it 
was spoiled. This day that I am going to tell you 
about, mamma was standing in the door and saw a 
drove of deer coming. She ran into the house and 
got her gun and ran out and shot the biggest one 
of all. Then we found out what made them run so 
— there was an Indian after them. And, Mr. 
Bowie," she said, resting her hands on his knee, 
"that Indian was our Injun Charley. He saw mam- 
ma bring the deer down, and from that day he liked 
her, because he considers her very brave." 

"Very well told, Lizbeth," said her father. "I 
shall never forget that day. I was working in die 
field and had the men with me. I heard the report 
of a gun, and, fearing that it meant trouble, I 
dropped everything and, telling the men to follow 
me, I lit out for the house. All seemed quiet at the 
hojuse, but as I came up I saw first a horse at the 
gate, then an Indian dragging something around to 
die back of the house. My heart stood still, for I 
was sure the 'something' was Amee's lifeless body. 
I took aim, but just then Amee, holding Lizbeth by 
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the hand, came out and followed the Indian. It was 
then that I discovered I was as weak as a cat. I 
concluded that all was well, and came on to the 
house. I found all of them in the back yard, watch- 
ing the Indian, who was skinning the finest deer I 
ever saw. And, as Lizbeth says, from that day 
Charley has been one of our best friends." 

"Don't you think him a good Indian, Mr. 
Bowie?" 

'Tes, Lizbeth; I think him a pretty decent sort of 
an Indian to hold out a year." 

Lizbeth thanked him gravely, and turned to her 
mother, who had just entered the room: 

"Mamma, he thinks Charley a 'decent sort.' " 

"Indeed I" said Amee, smiling, for the look the 
child gave her was a question as to whether "a decent 
sort" was just the thing for Mr. Bowie to say of 
their friend. Being reassured by Amee's smile, she 
turned away content. 

"Mrs. Brandon, your little one has just related 
to us your first meeting with your Indian friend. I 
must congratulate you on bringing the deer down," 
said Bowie gracefully. 

"Thank you," she said simply. "I am a very 
good shot, but Lizbeth promises to be a better one. 
The Indian of whom you have just heard has taught 
her to do wonderful things with the bow and 
arrow." 

"I shoot marks, and stumps, and things," said 
Lizbeth. "I'm never going to kill anything." 

"Too much sentiment," said Brandon. 

"Oh, but, Lizbeth," said Mr. Austin, "we learn 
to shoot so we may kill. Now had you been a boy. 
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you could have been a soldier, and maybe a gen- 
eral" 

'Td rather be a girl, Mr. Austin. I guess maybe 
ril marry a general. I am going to be a good 
woman like mamma, and so you know, I'll be pretty 
nice. 

^^Amee," said Brandon, "I fear she is going to be 

* II 
vam. 

^*I think not, Charles dear; she is more ambitious 
to be a good woman than to be a beautiful woman. 
Is it not so, my child?" 

"Yes, mamma." 

"It is a great thing to be a good woman — ^and a 
very hard thing, too. Come, Lizbeth, tell papa and 
our friends good-night, for it is your bedtime." 

By daylight the next morning the two horsemen 
again set out on their journey, Mr. Bowie going 
north, in order to get on the main road; Mr. Austin 
going east to his home. 

Within the week, having appointed a Mr. Bell, in 
whom he had great confidence, to look after affairs 
in his absence, Mr. Austin set out for the City of 
Mexico. 



CHAPTER III 

Things in Austin's colony were in a bad way. Mr. 
Bell, who had affairs in charge in the absence of the 
empresario, was a good man and was well liked, but 
he did not possess the elements of leadership, as did 
Mr. Austin. So it was in Austin the colonists trusted 
— he who had ridden away so bravely more than a 
year before and from whom they had since heard 
nothing. Most of the farmers, growing discour- 
aged, abandoned their farms, some moving to town 
and some joining other colonies. The Indians, 
taking advantage of the unsettled state of affairs, 
made several raids. The wife at the house as well 
as the husband in the field went armed. It was a 
time when little children hardly dared leave the 
protecting folds of their mother's skirts, even for a 
moment, for fear of death from a savage arrow or 
of capture, which was more horrible than death. It 
was a time when the cry of the panther or the hoot 
of an owl caused even the stoutest hearts to stand 
still, for fear it might be a signal from one painted 
warrior to his comrades that all was in readiness for 
an attack. 

In vain Charles Brandon had pleaded with Amee 
to take Lizbeth and go to town, to remain until 
things were in a more settled condition. Amee had 
her own ideas about the duties of a wife, and noth- 
ing on earth could make her waver from what she 

33 
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believed to be right. She considered it her duty to 
rise or sink, survive or perish, by her husband's 
side. So when again urged, she said: ''No, no, my 
husband, I shall not go; my place is by your side. 
I could not be content one moment in security know- 
ing that you were in danger. I beg you, let me 
stay and share your danger, or else you go to town 
with me." 

''I do not dare leave, Amee. If I should leave, 
the Indians would burn our buildings and run our 
stock off; there is nothing for me to do but stay 
with our home." 

*'I think as you do, Charles. You must stay 
here, and I must stay with you." 

"My brave Ameel Lizbeth often says you are 
a heroine, but no one but your unworthy husband 
knows how brave you really are. You did a bad 
piece of business when you married me, Amee, but 
a worse when you followed me from a home of 
luxury to these wilds. I should have come to Texas 
alone, and sent for you and Lizbeth after I had 
made a home for you." 

"Do not blame yourself, Charles, for I could not 
have stayed away from you so long. Besides, we 
have been very happy here in Texas, and I have 
never regretted our coming. What would I have 
done away from you? — while Lizbeth might never 
have known what a good father was hers. Seeing 
each other as we do here in the forest, we three 
have learned to know and to love one another as 
we never could have done elsewhere. The trials 
and privations of our life here have drawn us to- 
gether." 
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"It is pleasant to hear you say that, you dear 
enthusiast. Still I do blame myself; but I could 
not bear to know you blamed me too. It was admir- 
able sentiment, bringing you ; but it was mighty poor 
business.'' 

"But, Charles, you know I don't like business — 
I like sentiment. You remember we have had all 
of our quarrels on that very thing. I don't care, 
though, for even our fusses have been very pleas- 
ant. Now you must not blame yourself any more, 
for you have made me very happy." 

He looked his gratitude for this assurance. Amee, 
who was the more demonstrative, put her arms 
around her husband and kissed him affectionately. 

"Have done with this foolishness," she said, smil- 
ing brightly at him. 

"Then it is done. Now that that is settled, there 
is another matter — ^my ammunition is almost ouf, 
and I think I had better go to the settlement to-mor- 
row. So as we have decided to see each other 
through this unpleasantness, you had better go with 
me. I don't like leaving you and Lizbeth here 
alone." 

"And I do not like to stay. At the same time, 
the negroes would be frightened almost to death if 
I even hinted at such at thing as leaving them for 
two days." 

"We can fix that. I can get Injun Charley to 
stay with them. I saw him this morning, and he 
said he would be around this evening. The negroes 
have great confidence in him, and he will be gla^ 
to stay with them." 
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"Very well; then we can go with you. How 
glad I am I I feel it will do us good to get away 
from home for a few days. I have not seen a white 
woman in so long I shall enjoy seeing even Agnes." 

"Yes," said her husband, looking kindly at her, 
"the trip will do you good. You are not like your- 
self, Amee; I fear you are working too hard. From 
morning till night you are busy, and your music, 
which I always enjoyed so much, you have dropped." 

"Charles, I find so much to do ; but I shall again 
take up my music, if only to please you. It does 
seem that motherhood changes a woman, don't you 
think so? Now, I enjoy teaching Lizbeth so much 
that I forget myself. And, Charles dear, you 
should hear her play. I consider her wonderful 
for one of her years. I hope I have not crowded 
her, but the temptation to do so is great, for she 
is so eager to learn." 

"That is all true," said Brandon thoughtfully; 
"the temptation is great. Not having any other 
companion, you naturally talk to her a great deal — 
result, mental indigestion for the child." 

"Oh, Charles, do you think so?" 

"No doubt of it, Amee. She is not yet ready 
for history, still she is chock full of it — that is, she 
is full of the romance of history. The great men 
as she sees them never lived. What is the use? 
She had better tack carpet rags, piece quilts, or play 
doll-rags than learn such stuif." 

Though Amee had declared that she did not 
mind their little fusses, her beautiful face now wore 
a pained look and the tears were not far from her 
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eyes. She knew that her husband did not under- 
stand her in the least^ still she made another stand. 

^'I have taught her history in this way, thinking 
it well for her to know of the achievements of great 
men and women that she may be able to learn of 
them what she can do with her own life. The dry 
facts are uninteresting — the study of common people 
who do common things, is intolerable." 

"I do not believe in hero worship," he said im- 
patiently. ''Lizbeth does not realize that these are 
not typical people. She will think all people good 
and great, and when she enters the world she will 
expect to meet a world of heroes, and will meet 
instead just men. For after all what a common lot 
we are I Then, too, she is fanatical. If she is that 
now, what will she be when she is a woman?" 

''She will be a Christian woman," answered Amee. 
"If she does live for awhile in the beautiful world of 
fancy, it will not make her the less a woman when 
the time comes. Even if she thinks all her life, 
that all men are great and good, it will not make 
her the less a woman. She may meet with many dis- 
appointments in life — ^who does not? — ^still she will 
have lived. Being a Christian and a patriot will 
not unfit her to be a wife, mother, or friend." 

"You may be right, Amee. I know you are to a 
certain extent, but it is not well for anyone to dream 
too many dreams. A girl should be pretty well edu- 
cated, but the main thing is for her to learn how to 
make a home for her husband; for that she need 
not see God in everything, nor need she think her 
husband a hero." 
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^'As for her learning to make a home for her 
husband — love and love only can teach her that. 
And if he is a hero to her, her task will be much 
lighter than if he is just as other men. I think every 
man should try to be a hero to his wife." 

*'I never thought of that. And I fear, Amee, I 
have not tried to be a hero to you. I have always 
considered myself a very commonplace sort of a 
feUow." 

"No; not to me. There are times, however, 
when you are very exasperating. You understand 
your cows and hogs much better than you do me. 
But this matter of Lizbeth— children are always 
extremists ; it is best for them to be so. The woria 
takes so much out of us, that we have to have a good 
stock to start in with in order to have anything left 
after we have paid toll to the world. Don't you 
think so? Don't answer; I don't want you to. I 
want Lizbeth so to love her God and her country 
as to give willingly every drop of her blood, if there- 
by the cause would be benefited. You understand 
me — ^not so well that she would die for an idea, but 
for the good of her church or her country. She can 
be all I want her to be and still be a home-maker — 
and dream her dreams, too. Not see visions, but 
dream dreams. I have had my dreams, and I am 
glad I had them." 

"You are not like others, Amee. You are every- 
thing. At any rate, I am not going to argue with 
you any more; you down me, if you do not convince. 
Hand me my gun and FU be off to the field and give 
you a chance to get ready for your trip to-morrow." 
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Slipping her hand through her husband's arm, 
Amee walked with him to the back gate which 
opened into the field. Having reached the gate, she 
silently kissed him good-by and turned back to the 
house. These talks between herself and her hus- 
band were not unusual, but each time it seemed to 
hurt just a little worse than the last time. She loved 
him with all the strength of her earnest nature, and 
yet there were times when she felt disappointed in 
him, and this was one of the times. She did not 
doubt his courage and goodness, at the same time 
she wished that he had more enthusiasm, more 
imagination, more affection. She knew in his plain, 
practical way he loved her ; but she did not want to 
be loved that way. With him she could share only 
a part of her life; from him must be hidden those 
finer thoughts of her poet self, those bright ambi- 
tions which had their birth in the land of fancy — 
these must be as though they were not; for did he 
but guess them, he would ridicule the mother of 
such thoughts. Amee did not know that since the 
first man and woman's time the two sexes have been 
busy misunderstanding each other, and that clear 
down to the last man and woman's time they will 
still be doing the same thing. Not only misunder- 
standing each other, but trying their best to come to 
an understanding — and missing the mark. 

"He thinks a woman needs a little religion and 
a little patriotism, just as his sow needs straw for 
her bed and slop for her stomach — that she be not 
troublesome. Well, I may be fanatical, I may be 
an enthusiast, but there is one thing — I am not halT- 
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way anything, I am not luke-warm. But* oh, 
Charles, how I do love you after all! So that 
settles it." 

She could hear Lizbeth practicing, and the sweet, 
clear, firm tones of her violin drove all unpleasant 
thoughts from the mother's mind, and, smiling 
sweetly, Amee entered the house to break the news 
of her proposed trip to town. Louisa was washing 
the dinner dishes and singing at the top of her by 
no means low voice when Amee appeared in the 
doorway. 

"Louisa," said her mistress, "to-morrow Lizbeth 
and I are going to town with Mr. Brandon. You 
will not mind staying here, will you?" 

"Fob de Lawd's sake. Mis' Amee," exclaimed 
Louisa, her eyes growing large and white with fear, 
"Yo'-all knows dat I can't. Mis' Amee, honey, doan 
yo'-all go. De Injuns shore come an' kill us-all, if 
yo'-all goes an' leab us-all dater way." 

"Never mind, Louisa, you need not worry; for 
if we go, we'll leave someone to protect you. What 
do you say to Injun Charley?" 

"If he am gwinter stay, den. Mis' Amee, honey, 
I sez al' right." 

"Very well, then. And, Louisa, while I look up 
something for us to wear, you may put the irons 
to the fire and get ready to press some things for 
me." Leaving the kitchen, Amee paused at Liz- 
beth's door. "Lizbeth," she called, "we are going 
to the settlement to-morrow." 

The violin was hastily put away and Lizbeth went 
at once to her mother's room to learn the particu- 
lars. ' 
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''And| oh, mamma, I shall see some little girls !'' 

'Tes, Lizbeth; and as we are to remain over 
night, you may take your dolly and have a good 
play with Margie. You remember her, do yo not?" 

"Yes, mamma, and little Jack and Francis. I 
do not like Francis." 

"It has been so long since you saw him, I think 
you may like him better now." 

Amee was laying their clothes for the trip out. 
A plain black suit for Charles, an out of date alpaca 
dress for herself, and a red merino for Lizbeth. 
Lizbeth's eyes sparkled at the sight of this her 
greatest treasure; for this red dress, with its much 
braided hem, big sleeves, and low, round neck, was 
the delight of her soul. "I fear," said Amee, "that 
this is too short." Lizbeth groaned within. "No, 
I can let the hem out," said Amee, and this time the 
little girl sighed as though a great weight had fallen 
from her small shoulders. 

While Louisa pressed, Amee with dress, scissors, 
needle and thread seated herself in the large hall 
busy at work. Lizbeth, too, was full of prepara- 
tions; for not only the dolly, but its entire ward- 
robe had to be made ready for the trip to town. 

"Mamma," said the child thoughtfully, "I wish 
all of my dresses were as pretty as that one." 

"So do I, Lizbeth." 

"I do love pretty things, mamma. Louisa says 
that Margie has dresses from France, and all sorts 
of beautiful things. I think she must be very 
happy." 

"I don't think she is any happier than you are. 
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Lizbeth. It is a great thing to be rich, to have 

Elenty of money, but to be rich is not always to be 
appy. It is nice to have the many beautiful things 
which money can buy, but money alone can make 
no one happy. To have good health, a pure soul, 
a kind heart, a just mind, is better than to have 
money. If one has these things, then, Lizbeth, one 
is rich." 

'^But, mamma, papa says that money will buy 
most anything, and that if a man has money he 
can be a better man. I heard him tell Mr. Austin* 
that." 

''In a great measure papa is right. At the same 
time, the things I have just mentioned may be had 
by the otherwise poor, and be out of the reach of the 
very rich man; yet without them there is no happi- 
ness, even in the palace of the rich man. Now out 
here, in this humble home, we have these things. 
They have cost us nothing; they are free gifts from 
God, for which we should be very thankful. Cousin 
Clarence has not these great gifts, though he has 
plenty money." 

"But, mamma, why didn't God give them to 
Cousin Clarence?" 

"God did offer them to Cousin Clarence; but he 
took money, a life of ease and selfishness, fast horses 
and faster JFriends, and many other things that yoii 
cannot understand; but he gave for them God and 
manhood. You cannot understand that either. I 
mean this, little girl, that Cousin Clarence could buy 
a far more beautiful home than we have here, but 
he would have not the soul to appreciate its 
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beauty. He might be able to admirei but to drink 
deeply he could not. Come with me on the porchi 
Lizbeth, and let me show you." 

Seating herself in a large wooden rocker, whicfi 
always stood in the same place, she drew the slender 
form of the child to her side and said: 

''Look at the trees, Lizbeth, robed in their new 
spring dresses; see them toss their great limbs in 
the breeze, seeming to dance in their joy of being 
alive. Then see the violets beneath, in their modesty 
and beauty, showing forth that Christ has risen from 
the dead. Look down the road to the river which 
appears a sheet of molten silver in the bright sun- 
light. How beautiful is the opposite bank of the 
river, with its rich carpet of green, its bright clus- 
ters of wild flowers, and great trees. Quite close 
to the water's edge we see the willows lovingly dip- 
ping their long dry limbs in the cool waters of the 
generous river as it sings and murmurs on its way 
to the Gulf of Mexico, where it will bear on its 
bosom the great ships of the nations. I wonder, if 
you see it as fdo, Lizbeth?" she asked, gazing earn- 
estly into the innocent brown eyes of her child. 

"Yes, mamma; I see it," answered the child softly. 

"Remember, Lizbeth, that you can see and enjoy 
these beautiful things so long as your heart is pure, 
so long as your soul is free from sin. When you 
become impure and sinful the book of nature will 
close to you, and you cannot read its beauties — 
you cannot see God. So, Lizbeth, sell not for any 
price this your birthright." 

"I'll not forget, mamma. And was it not good 
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of God to give these things to us?'* asked 
her eyes moist with tears. 

"God is good. But he did not create it just for 
you and me, Lizbeth; but for all his creatures both 
great and small. From the great buffalo, the mon- 
arch of the prairie, down to the meanest insect — ^all 
in their way enjoy the beautiful world." 

As Amee paused, a mocking-bird lit on t;^e top- 
most bough of a large oak in front of them and 
began to sing. Loudly and jubilantly he sang; then 
his tones changed as he slowly descended limb by 
limb, the song growing softer, sweeter, more plain- 
tive, till he reached the last and lowest bough, when 
with a scream, which in its joyfulness sounded like 
a laugh, he soared away. They looked into each 
others eyes and smiled. 

"Me fin' hecm nes'," said a voice from behind 
them. 

Amee jumped up and had her hand on her ever- 
ready gun, before she thought of Injun Charley. 

"Gracious, Charley, but you did frighten us," said 
Amee, looking at the tall, sinewy brown figure now 
by her side. "How long have you been standing 
there?" 

"Heap long time. Me hear white squaw talk pa- 
poose 'bout Great Spirit." 

Amee shivered, for this showed her how hard it 
was for one to protect one's self from these silent- 
footed children of the forest. 

"Papoose get heem bow an' arrow, an' me show 
heem how keel bad Injun." 

Lizbeth needed no second bidding, and soon mas- 
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ter and pupil were deep in the mysteries of prac- 
tice, till Lizbeth was called within. 

The next morning, leaving Injun Charley in 
charge of the house, the family set out on the journey 
to the "settlement." They went over the same road 
which Mr. Austin had traveled a little over a year 
before. Before night they reached the settlement, 
which at this time consisted of two general merchan- 
dise stores, a blacksmith's shop, and two taverns. 
There were also some twenty or thirty residences, 
with here and there a new one in course of construc- 
tion. 

The larger of the two stores was owned by Clar- 
ence Davidson, who was a cousin to Amee. It was 
at his house they purposed to spend the night. 

"Oh, Charles, I am so anxious to see Agnes," 
said Amee. "I used not to like her, but I dare say 
she is much changed, and I shall like her quite well." 

"Like wine, she might have improved with age," 
said Charles. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Agnes Davidson belonged to that large and grow- 
ing class who think, as the writer of old, that pov- 
erty is not a crime, but it is twice as bad. Money, to 
her, was the sum total of happiness. 

As a girl she had known poverty, the kind of 
poverty that sinks deep and hurts, that leaves life- 
long scars of loveliness or of hideousness from 
which there is no recovery. As child and as g^rl 
there was nothing for her but to endure; but as 
a woman she took things in her own hands and 
moulded her own destiny to suit her. No matter 
what the price, she was determined to know poverty 
no more. To get money was the thing; honestly, if 
she could ; but, if not honestly, then otherwise. 

In pursuance of this policy she married the son of 
a wealthy neighbor. She and her young husband 
lived at the old homestead with his parents. There 
was still another member of the family at the oIH 
home, and that was the gay and beautiful Julia, who 
was the daughter of young Davidson's stepfather. 
Mrs. Davidson and her son became members of the 
family when Julia was only five years of age. The 
stepmother had at once become so attached to the 
winsome little girl that people soon ceased to re- 
member the fact that the child was not her own. 
When Julia was sixteen, and soon after the birth 
of Agnes' third child, the household was plunged in 
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grief by the death of this good mother, who had 
been so much to all of them. It was then that Agnes 
saw her way to make herself absolute mistress of 
the great house, which on the death of the father 
would go to Julia. 

Julia at this time had a lover, a Mexican-bom 
Spaniard. He was a handsome, brave, and attrac- 
tive man, and the romantic girl became thoroughly 
infatuated with him, and while the father and mother 
had countenanced the love affair, both had objected 
to the match on account of the extreme youth of the 
girl. As soon as the mother was out of the way 
Agnes made friends with the lonely Julia, and in 
every way she could encouraged the romantic affair, 
which finally ended in an elopement to Mexico. The 
father became angry with the girl and destroyed his 
will, declaring he would never forgive her. This 
was just what Agnes wanted, and the thing now to 
keep him so enraged that he would not recall the 
absent girl. This she found a difficult thing to do, 
for the very first letter from the disobedient one so 
softened the father that he declared that the poor 
motherless girl might not have been so very mucfi 
to blame ; and when the second letter came he deter- 
mined to forgive her, and said as much. But within 
a few days he died very suddenly; and as there was 
no will found, and as it was generally understood that 
he had not forgiven the absent girl, the property 
went to Clarence Davidson. Agnes was now happy, 
for she was not only the undisputed mistress of the 
house, but she had plenty of money to maintain her 
position as such. Though the young wife was happy, 
the husband seemed to be more unhappy and dissi- 
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pated than ever. Restless and unstable he had al- 
ways been, but the loving, restraining hands of his 
mother and stepfather had kept him within bounds. 
Now that those restrictions were removed^ he at 
once began to scatter money right and left, until, 
at the time when Mr. Austin began to enroll for his 
Texas colony, Clarence found that of the fortune 
which he had inherited he had next to nothing left. 
The only thing remaining for him to do was to join 
the Texas enterprise. Agnes was willing to go, for 
she realized that she could still rule in a small way 
in the new country, while if she remained in New Or- 
leans she would, without wealth, have no position at 
all. 

So here she was in her new home; and on this 
pleasant and auspicuous day she sat by the open win- 
dow of her bedroom in a deep and unpleasant 
reverie. She was a handsome woman, with a bright, 
a bewitching face, which was marred by a very cross 
pucker of the white brow and a dissatisfied droop to 
the rosebud of a mouth. An open letter, that she 
held in her hand and at which she glanced from time 
to time, was evidently the cause of her ill-humor. 

**How provoking 1" she said, aloud. "And only 
to think, she may arrive at any time. Dead I *Both 
Senor and Senora Alvarez,' he writes, *are dead.* 
Queer idea of Julia's to leave her child in the care 
of a priest. Seems to me she would have given it 
to some woman ; not that it matters, though. Chil- 
dren do not amount to anything. I wonder why the 
government does not have a place where all children 
could be reared; they could be sent there at birth 
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and stay till maturity, when they could be sent out 
as business men and women. Not a bad idea that I 
Well, it appears there is no such place, so relatives 
have to have their lives bothered out of them by 
these brats whose parents have been so inconsiderate 
as to die. What a pity the child did not die too I Well, 
it may be she will die — sometime." She laughed un- 
pleasantly. She turned hastily as the door was flung 
violently open, admitting a very fat and somewhat 
ugly little girl. 

"Why do you enter my room without first knock- 
ing, Margie?'* she asked, looking sternly at the 
child. 

''I forgot, mamma. I want my dolly. Me and 
Jack want to play keep house, but we can't till Ara- 
bella is found. She is in here, mamma." 

"You know very well it is not in here. You only 
want to bother me — everyone likes to torment me, 
it seems. Come, get out of this rooml Do you 
hear me, Margie? Leave this room and do not 
come unbidden where I am again." 

As the little girl still hesitated, looking with long- 
ing eyes about the room for the cherished but neg- 
lected dolly, her mother jumped to her feet and 
pushed the child rudely through the doorway into 
the hall. 

"You are mean," screamed the child, "and I just 
hate you I" 

"Take that for your candor," said Agnes, giving 
her a vicious slap on the face, just as Amee and 
Lizbeth entered the hall. Margie was so surprised 
and delighted by the arrival of Lizbeth that she 
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dried her tears, and, taking possession of the little 
visitor, she at once conducted her to some mysterious 
place back of the house. Agnes was truly glad to 
see her husband's cousin, for whom she had a great 
respect, and as much affection as she was capable 
of having for anyone. 

'*0h, Amee, I am so glad to see you 1" she whined, 
'*I am in so much trouble ; you may be able to help 
me. 

'^Is it a bonnet or a dress?" laughingly asked 
Amee. 

*^It is neither; it is news from Julia." 

**From Julia 1 Is it then bad news?" 

"Yes and no," answered Agnes. "I'll tell you 
about it, and you can judge for yourself. We have 
just received a letter from a priest, saying that 
Senor Alvarez, Julia's husband, was killed last year 
in the revolution, and that the senora has since died 
of grief, leaving her child, a girl, in his care. He 
promised Julia, he says, to bring the child to us. He 
wrote from Zacatecas, and as the letter is two months 
old they may arrive at any time." 

"I do not wonder that you feel troubled, Agnes. 
Poor motherless little thing, coming over that long 
dusty road, and only a man to attend her baby wants. 
Oh, how sad 1" said Amee, her eyes filling with tears. 

Agnes looked at Amee with astonishment. 

"Yes, it is rather sad," she said, after recovering 
her self-possession. "It would have been so much 
better if the child could have died with its mother." 

"Oh, yes, Agnes, so much better." 

"It was very inconsiderate of Julia to ask us to 
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take the child, for of course she is nothing but a 
baby, and does not speak one word of English." 

"Very likely; but, Agnes, you can soon teach her 
English. And she will not be any trouble to you, 
for Mammy Seely will gladly take charge of her." 

"Mammy Seely has plenty to do without turning 
nurse. And of course the child is a pauper, else that 
wily priest would not give her up." 

"Very likely she has but little ; however, you must 
remember, Agnes, that she really has a right to half 
of your property. While there was no will found at 
thie death of Julia's father, at the same time we know 
that just a few days before his death he made one, 
leaving the homestead and the negroes to Julia." 

"Yes," agreed Agnes, "I remember Judge Taylor 
«^^tated that he had drawn such a will. It might have 
been that father again changed his mind and de- 
stroyed that last will." 

"No matter if he did; you know that rightfully 
half the property belonged to her. We need no 
will to tell us what is right in this case," declared 
Amee warmly. 

"As you say," sighed Agnes, "she has a right to 
a part of the property; and we shall, of course, take 
her child." 

The children came trooping in, and in spite of the 
lesson Margie had just had she piloted them into 
her mother's room. With the two little girls was a 
black-eyed boy, who was affectionately greeted by 
Amee as "Jack." He was a beautiful, saucy, mis- 
chievous fellow, but he had an open, honest face that 
was very lovable and appealing. He and Lizbeth 
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stood shoulder to shoulder, and both boasted die 
great age of seven, while Margie was a year older. 

Mr. Davidson and Mr. Brandon now arrived, and 
with them was Francis, the oldest boy, who was 
twelve years of age. He was an extremely handsome 
lad and appeared much older than he was. 

"Mr. Austin has returned, Amee," was the greet- 
ing of her husband; "and he did great things for 
us. He met our new governor, who lives at Mon- 
terey." 

"How about the land titles, Charles?" 

"They are all right, Amee. Mr. Austin got per- 
mission to bring in other settlers at once, which will 
be a great thing for all of us." 

"You bet it will," declared Mr. Davidson. "And 
our town is no longer to be known as *the settle- 
ment,' but as San Felipe de Austin, and it is the 
capital of the province." 

"Goodl" exclaimed Amee. "The first thing any- 
one knows San Felipe will be a city." 

"And have a college," said Francis. 

"And balls and parties and a French dressmaker, 
said Agnes gleefully. 

After supper the conversation turned on the ex- 
pected visitor. Mr. Davidson, who was a rough but 
kindly man, said he would be glad to give the little 
relative a home, as he had loved her mother tenderly. 

"It was kind of the priest to bring the little thing," 
said Brandon, thinking of the long trip from Zara- 
tecas. 

"So it was," said Mr. Davidson. 

"He very likely is glad to get rid of her," safd 
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Agnes, with a toss of her black head; "it costs a 
great deal of money to bring a girl up." No one an- 
swered this, as it was always useless to reply to 
Agnes. A silence now fell on the group — a silence 
so profound that the light fall of a step on the porch 
startled them. The step was followed by a rap on 
the door, then voices in conversation. 

"That may be the priest," said Mr. Davidson, 
starting to his feet; but before he reached the door 
an old man leading a child entered and stood with 
bowed head before them. 

"Do I address Mr. Davidson?" was asked in 
a low, gentle voice. 

"You do, sir," answered Mr. Davidson. "You 
are, I presume, the priest who wrote me, and this is 
my dead sister's child." 

"Yes, to both." 

"You are both very welcome to my roof, sir. Al- 
low me. Father Antonio,* to present to you my wife 
and my relatives, Mr. and Mrs. Brandon, who are 
visiting us." 

The priest bowed, and seating himself took the 
child on his knee. AH gathered around the visitors 
to bid the little orphan welcome. All save Agnes, 
who drew back, a look of hate showing on her face. 

"Let me remove the little hood and cloak," said 
Amee coaxingly. 

"No," said the child, drawing back and holding 
to her coat as if she thought it would be taken away, 
"Padre will take his baby's coat." 

* Sec Parisot-Smith's "History of the Catholic Church in the 
Diocese of San Antonio." 
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"Well, then let Padre," he said gently. "I trast, 
madam, your good heart will pardon her seeming 
rudeness. She is such a dear baby; but since her 
mother's death she has been with me, and I have 
spoiled her. The little heart was so sad and lonely, 
and in its yearnings for love it turned to me. We 
have become very dear to each other." 

"I am sure of that," said Amee tearfully. 

"Little one, dost thou love Padre?" he asked. 

^^Si; mucho," answered the baby voice, while the 
tiny hands found their way around his neck. 

"Does she speak both English and Spanish?" 
asked Agnes. 

"Yes; but the English very imperfectly. I have 
been teaching her English, knowing she would need 
that most here. She understands well, but often 
forgets, being more accustomed to the Spanish." 

"She is a beautiful child, but is expecting a great 
deal of us," said Agnes coldly. "Has her father no 
people living?" 

"He has, but the mother asked me to bring the 
child to her brother." 

"Agnes I" exclaimed Amee; for she saw a hurt 
look on the kindly face of the priest, as he drew the 
form of the child closer. 

"Art thou very tired, little Juana ?" he asked the 
little one. 

"Si; mucho tired, Padre. Let us go home. Padre; 
Juana wants her nice bed." 

"Yes, dear, you shall have your nice bed. You arc 
going to sleep here in this pretty house. Your aunt 
and uncle live here ; and they are going to have you 
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for their little girl, and are going to love little Juana 
ever so much. Oh, they will be very good to Padre's 
baby." 

He raised his eyes to the cold, beautiful face of 
Agnes, as if pleading to her to deal gently with 
the child. 

"You will not leave me. Padre f You will stay 
here with me?" asked the child looking earnestly into 
his face. 

Amee was kneeling by the side of the priest, beg- 
ging the child to go with her and be undressed for 
bed. 

''Go," said the father. "Go with the good senora. 
I will not leave thee," he added, for she still waited 
an answer to her question. 

"I brought some of her things with me, and will 
send the others," he said, standing the little one on 
the floor and going into the hall to fetch the things. 

Juana went with Amee into the room across the 
hall, where for the first time she saw the children. 
Agnes stopped in the hall to send a negro to tell 
Mammy Seely she was wanted in the nursery, after 
which she followed Amee into the room, where sur- 
rounded by the admiring children, Amee had the 
child almost undressed. 

"Amee," said Agnes, "Mammy Seely could have 
done that." 

"Oh, Agnes, I like to do it! Only see what a 
beauty she is. She has the most beautiful dimples in 
her little arms and in her shoulders too. Oh, chil- 
3ren, do look I" 

"I never cared for dimples; later they turn to 
wrinkles," said Agnes spitefully. 
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"Let me kiss them, mamma/* pleaded Lizbeth, 
seeing her mother do so. 

"Come, then, for I am about to cover them up," 
laughed Amee. 

Lizbeth gravely kissed the lovely shoulders, 
Margie followed suit, and Jack, not to be outdone 
by the girls, did the same. He tlien went down into 
his trouser pocket and presented the newcomer with 
his very best marble. 

Mammy Seely, broad of figure and black of face, 
appeared in the door. In a soft, gentle voice she 
asked: "Mis' Agnes, did yo'-all dun sont for me?" 

"Yes; I want you to care for this child." 

Mammy Seely turned her large eyes around the 
room to see which child was in need of her special 
care. Mammy for the first time noted the little 
stranger, who sat on Amee's lap, her black curls 
almost hiding her perfect face, but the bright eyes 
fastened on the old negress. 

"Lawdy, Mis' Agnes, who am dat chile? Whar 
did dat chile come f 'om ? Hit looks for de worF like 
po' Mis' Julia." 

It enraged Agnes for the whole family, including 
Mammy, to fall victim to the charms of Julia's baby. 
She answered sharply that it had a right to look like 
Julia, since it was hers, and with this she left the 
room. 

With a cry of thankfulness the woman fell on the 
floor by Amee, and, taking the little bare feet in her 
old black hands, she covered them with passionate 
kisses. Amee's eyes were full of tears, for well she 
remembered how faithful this poor old heart had 
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remained to the absent Julia. The kisses of the old 
mammy awakened in the heart of the child thoughts 
of her mother, and she began to cry. 

"Mamma," cried the baby. "Juana wants her 
mamma. Mamma kisses her baby's feetsies." 

" Whar is she, Mis' Amee ? Whar is Mis' Julia ?" 

"Dead," replied Amee huskily. 

"Lawd, Lawd hab' mercy on yo' po' old servant!" 
said Mammy, the tears streaming down her face. 

"Yes, Mammy dear, poor; Julia is dead, and so 
is her husband; but weep not for them, but for this 
poor baby, who is in the world alone." 

"No, Mis' Amee, honey, not alone — not alone, 
Mis' Amee." 

"Forgive me. Mammy; no, not alone. Come, 
baby, let's go tell the good padre good-night." 

"Mis' Amee, chile, let me tote her; I'z most dead 
toe jest feel her in dese ole arms." 

To Amee's surprise Juana went at once to 
Mammy, who carried her proudly in to the priest. 
On beholding Mammy, the priest addressed her by 
name, telling her that Julia remembered her to the 
very last and left her her love. Then taking the 
little white-robed figure in his arms he bade her an 
affectionate good-night. Tightly she clung around 
his neck, begging him to take her home and not 
leave her there. 

"Little Juana, Padre is not going to leave you — 
not now. Go to bed, and when your eyes open in 
the morning Padre will be here." 

He stood her on the floor, whence she looked up 
into his face as if wanting to believe, but in doubt; 
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then with clasped hands and bowed head she fell 
on her knees for his priestly blessing. Mammy, 
taking her in her strong willing arms, bore her sob- 
bing to the nursery. 

''Madam/* said the priest, turning to Agnes, ''I 
trust you will try to understand her, and try to love 
her a little. She is proud and sensitive, but at the 
same time she is wonderfully affectionate. I wish you 
to understand that you are not compelled to keep 
her, whether or no. She is not by any means a 
beggar. I shall talk with your husband to-morrow 
about this matter. It was her mother^s request that 
I bring her here, else I would have taken her to her 
father's people. If she is unwelcome here I can, as 
her guardian, place her where she is wanted.** 

"I assure you,** said Mr. Davidson, "that my 
sister*s child is perfectly welcome in my house.** 

He glanced at his wife, and she, with her mind 
full of the fact that the child had property, hastened 
to assure him that she would be as a mother to Julia's 
child. The priest now took his departure, refusing 
to spend the night there, though he was pressed to do 
so. 

Amee's sleep was troubled that night by thoughts 
of the motherless child; Agnes dreamed of the child's 
money, which might become her own; Mr. Davidson 
was again a boy, playing with his little sister; the 
child, by whose side Mammy sat throughout the 
night, dreamed of her mother and was happy. 



CHAPTER V 

The child awoke feverish, restless, and crying 
hysterically for the padre. He came early, but she 
had been looking for him a full hour before she 
caught sight of the well-beloved black robe. 

Mr. Austin was with him. The priest explained 
that he had chosen Mr. Austin to act with him as 
guardian for the child. Their business with Mr. 
Davidson was soon transacted, and the time for the 
padre to take his leave arrived all to soon. The 
priest seemed to lack confidence in the Davidsons, 
and turning to Mr. Austin he said: 

*'I trust her to you. I shall visit her from time 
to time, for, aside from my affection for her, she is, 
as you know, a Catholic." 

Agnes was not slow to see that in her promises the 
priest had no confidence at all, and the fact exas- 
perated her so that she treated him in a most dis- 
courteous manner. When he said the child was a 
Catholic, she laughed and said: *'It is hoped, sir, 
that she will learn better." 

"She could not learn a better religion," said th^ 
priest, and turned from her to the child. "Juana, 
Padre is going to return to the Mission." 

"Padre, take Juana home with you," pleaded the 
chiI3, slipping her little hand into his. 

"Juana, Padre has no home, save in heaven with 
God." 
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"Then, Padre, let us go there. My pretty mamma 
is there, and she will be glad to see us. Juana loves 
you, Padre, you and the Blessed Virgin, and the 
pretty mamma in heaven." 

"Yes; but little Juana must love her people here 
too," said the padre. "Listen, my child, Padre is 
going; but soon, very soon, he will return. I will 
come to see you as often as I can; but now I must 
go. Do you understand, my Juana ?" 

"Si, Padre." She looked into the earnest face of 
the priest, but the only thing she did understand was 
that he was about to leave her, that her only friend 
was going. 

Amee and Mr. Austin tried to comfort the bereft 
child, but the priest asked them to leave her to him 
for the present. He raised her gently in his arms 
and took her away from them, out into the yard 
under the noble shade trees. They could hear him 
talking earnestly to her, now and then his gentle 
voice drowned by the passionate sobs of the mother- 
less child. 

The men, Mr. Austin, Charles Brandon, and Mr. 
Davidson, not caring to witness the last parting of 
the child and «her friend, had returned to town; 
Amee, Mammy Seely, and the children sat on the 
front porch in tearful silence. 

"Such a fuss about nothing," said Agnes, appear- 
ing in the doorway. "I consider all this sentiment 
wasted." 

Amee made no answer, for she was watching the 
child, who had thrown herself passionately down in 
the grass. The priest spread his hands above her 
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and, looking up, his lips moved in prayer. He then 
motioned to Mammy Seely to come, and started 
towards the front gate. 

Mammy ran to the child, who lay a little crushed 
heap in the grass; but before she reached her the 
child, mistrusting the silence, looked up and missed 
the padre. Quickly springing to her feet, she flew 
like a frightened bird towards the vanishing form 
of the beloved padre. With a heart-broken cry she 
caught his robe, but nature could stand no more, and 
the baby hands quickly loosened their hold and the 
little form fell senseless into the loving arms of the 
old mammy. 

"Take her; she is ill," said the padre brokenly. 

Mammy Seely took the insensible form in her arms 
and went into the house. Passing Amee and Agnes 
without a word, she bore the child at once to the 
room allotted to the little girls. 

"Poor baby!" said Amee sadly. "Let's go in 
and see what we can do for her." 

"It really looks as if she were going to be ill," 
said Agnes, with more interest than she had hereto- 
fore shown. "Oh, I fear it might be small-pox I 
Those dreadful Mexicans 1" 

"Do not worry about that," said Amee; "for if 
she is ill, it is most likely from the long trip on horse- 
back. Mammy told me that she seemed worn out, 
and slept unnaturally last night. But come !" 

As they entered the room they saw the child lying 
on the bed and Mammy kneeling in prayer near her. 

"Oh, Mis' Julia, in heben," quavered the voice of 
Mammy, "if yo' kin hear yo' ole black mammy, den 
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lisVn toe what she say. I promises, Mis* Julia, toe 
care fo' yo' precious baby, de same ez I did fo* 
yo-all. I promises, so he'p me Gawd, toe stan* 
'tween her an' all harm, an' toe learn dem baby 
feetses toe walk in de straight and narrer way. I 
promises. Mis' Julia, dat I will neber lebe her twill 
I comes toe yo-all in heben." 

"Amen I" added Amee. 

"Mis' Amee I Mis' Amee I" cried the old woman. 
"Pore lil' angel I What we gwinter do when she 
comes toe she's senses an' finds de good padre dun 
gone?" 

"Mammy," said Amee, who was bending over die 
child, "she will not know anything about it for a long 
time." 

"What yo'-all mean. Mis' Amee?" 

"She is going to be very ill. Mammy." 

"Shall I send for my physician?" asked Agnes. 

"Yes," answered Amee briefly; for she was al- 
ready busy with the child, who was slowly returning 
to life. 

The child opened her great eyes and began to talk, 
but in a wild and frightened manner ; but the wildness 
soon passed and she was lisping in her sweet baby 
way to the padre and her mother. 

"Mamma's baby, yo. Mamma's chiquita, yo. Si, 
Padre, Juana learn the English for you. Juana 
loves Padre mucho, mucho, mucho, and the Blessed 
Virgin and the beautiful mamma, who esta en los 
cielos. Si, padre, mio; Juana will go with you to 
your home in heaven. Padre, Juana no tiene casa 
aqut. 
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On and on she prattled her mixture of Spanish and 
English, now to die padre and again to her mother, 
till Amee was nearly wild with grief. 

The kindly old doctor came and sat for some time 
by the bed, holding the hot dimpled hand and listen- 
ing to the childish prattle. Now she had just lost 
her mother, and was full of childish grief because 
the mother was not there and could not be found. 
Anon, she was on die hot dusty road from Zacatecas 
with the priest, and complained of being hungry and 
tired. In her baby way she would tell her beads, 
slipping her fingers over an imaginary rosary. 

'^What do you think, doctor,*' asked Agnes, with 
a show of great interest. 

"With careful nursing we shall be able to save 
her. The little thing is worn out; the journey was 
almost too much for her frail form." 

''She shall have the best of care, doctor; I shall 
drop everything and nurse her myself." 

"No, no, Mrs. Davidson," said the doctor, gently 
smiling. "I know you ladies too well to intrust one 
of my patients to your tender mercies. You are 
pretty to look at, and if one is perfecdy well you do 

very well to talk to ; but when one is sick " He 

shook his head. "Now, in this case. Mammy there 
is worth about a hundred of you." 

•'Why, Doctor, how you talk 1 You think I know 
nothing of nursing the sickl And I assure you that 
our doctor in New Orleans used to say that I would 
make a lovely nurse." 

"Very likely he was a young man and was in love 
with you? A lovely nurse I The young man was 
right — ^you are a lovely woman." 
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"Dh, Doctor, how shameless you are I" 

''Doctors have to be/* he said, smiling; then turn- 
ing to Mammy he said, ''Mammy Seely, I leave this 
baby in your care; don't leave her, night or day. 
Not even if your mistress here tells you to do so— 
you mind me." 

"Yes, Doctor; Iz gwinter do like yo'-all tells me," 
answered the old mammy, a happy look on her black 
face, for Mammy had feared she might not be 
allowed to nurse the child. Agnes had great fits of 
sick-nursing, which usually proved fatal to the 
patient, and Mammy feared she would persuade the 
doctor into allowing her to have charge of Juana. 

"Mrs. Davidson, I want the child taken upstairs, 
away from all noise. You will please have it done 
at once. As she is now sleeping quietly, FU go. 
Mammy, remember my directions." 

"I will, suh," answered Mammy, taking the sleep- 
ing child and mounting the stairs, without so much 
as looking at "Mis' Agnes." 

This was nothing unusual for Mammy to do, for 
she was a petted and spoiled member of the David- 
son household. She had served not only as mammy 
to the Davidson children, but had been nurse and 
maid to Mis' Julia, whose memory she fondly 
cherished. 



For a long month Mammy had been at her post in 
the sick-room. Agnes had at first wanted to help, 
but as the novelty wore off she cared less about it, 
and finally ended by positively disliking the sick child. 
So it was Mammy who nursed the little patient back 
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to life; it was her loving hands that had smoothed 
the pillow for the restless, aching head; and it was 
the same loving hands that had bathed the flushed 
little face. It was on Mammy's faithful breast that 
the tired head found rest, while the gentle voice sang 
low and sweet the songs that little ''Mis' Julia" had 
loved to hear. It was the watchful eyes of Mammy 
that saw the dimples fade away and wept over their 
going; and it was the same faithful eyes that first 
saw the dimples' promise of return. 

It was now the long-looked-for day when she was 
to be allowed to take Juana into the yard for an air- 
ing. The time was June, that sweetest month of all 
the year, and the hour was that ever beautiful one 
between sunset and dark. The one rosebush of 
which the place boasted was in bloom, and it was 
of this Mammy was holding forth to the child, as she 
dressed her for the out-door treat. 

"Two great big roses, honey I Great big, red 
roses I Yo'-all's Mammy gwinter tote yo' out dar 
toe see 'em. Does yo'-all understand, honey, whut 
yo' Mammy saying' toe yo'?" 

"Yes," said the child; "Mammy going to give 
Juana roses." 

"Lawdy, no, honey. Show dem toe yo'-all, not 
gib dem toe yo'." 

"Yes, Mammy." 

"Das rite; tell me dat Mis' Julia's lil' gal can't 
learn. Shucks I She dun learn toe talk mos' ez good 
cz ole Mammy." 

"Juana loves pretty roses. Mammy." 

"En cose yo'-all does, honey. Yo' Mammy 
gwinter buy yo'-all some flowers sometime." 
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The old woman's tongue ran on and on in her fond 
and foolish way, saying anything to keep the little 
one amused while she was being dressed. Now 
praising the child, now lamenting over the lost Mis* 
Julia, now blaming herself for some fancied neg- 
lect, the old nurse poured out a stream of words 
which meant little to the child. 

**Now jest see, yo'-all dun stan' on dem pore UP 
legs ; yo'-all's ole Mammy ain't no 'count toe let yo'- 
all do daterway. Now we am ready, and heah we 
goes jest a-tearin' 1" said Mammy, as she picked the 
light form up and made a great fuss of going down- 
stairs, and out on the front porch, where Agnes was 
indolently reclining. 

*'Heah we come. Mis' Agnes. Heah am a lil' 
ghost dun come toe see yo'-all." 

''Well, I should think so," said Agnes, sitting up 
and coldly surveying the child, who in turn stared at 
the stranger. ''Mammy you should let her walk; it 
will spoil her for you to carry her all the time." 

"Lawsy, Mis' Agnes, she can't walk on dese pore 
lil' legs I Her ole Mammy dun lub toe tote her, any- 
way. She ain't heaby, an' she ain't neber gwinter 
be sp'iled nohow," she declared, fondly kissing the 
child's little white hands. 

"Well, just as you like," said Agnes, again leaning 
back, and paying no further attention to them. 

"Come on, chuUens, an' see somebody whut done 
come toe see yo'-all," called Mammy to Jack and 
Margie, who were playing in the yard. 

They came running, tagging each other, and per- 
forming many antics to make the little invalid laugh. 
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The big blue eyes followed them from place to placei 
and at some wonderful performance of Jack s she 
laughed aloud. 

^'Now,'* said Mammy, after the children had 
joined them, "we-all am goin' toe see dem roses.'* 

This was a bad move on Mammy's part, and a 
nurse of her experience and knowledge of child* 
nature should not have made such a move; for, as 
might have been expected, Juana at once began to 
cry for the roses. 

''Let her have them. Mammy," said Jack. 

"Lawdy, honey, yo' ma wud jest erbout kill us, 
ef we tech dem flowers. Come on erway fum dar," 
said the old nurse in great distress. "Come on 
erway fum dar, Mars Jack; we am gwin toe de barn 
toe see de liP peegs." 

Soon the flowers, like all childish sorrows, were 
forgotten by all save Jack, in whose scheming little 
brain a plan was forming. 

Mammy had returned to the house with her 
charge, Margie going with them. Jack had re- 
mained behind and was now alone with the rose- 
bush. He looked toward the house ; even his mother 
had gone in. From rosebush to house and from 
house to rosebush the black eyes of Jack roved. 

"Well," he said, "I know if I cut them flowers 
that ril get the all-firedest licking that I ever got in 
my life, but shucks 1 who cares for a lickin' anyway? 
It won't kill me and Juana wants the flowers. Til do 
it ; rU cut one anyway. I always get a lickin', any- 
way, and if I don't, get it about this, then I'll get it 
about something else. Well, here goes," said he, 
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opening his knife. "I must get the best one, too, for 
it a fellow's got to be licked, he might just as well be 
licked for a good rose as a bad one/* 

Selecting the finer of the two, he carefully cut it 
off and, holding it behind him, made his way to the 
house and into the girls* room. Juana was sitting 
in a little chair by the window. Mammy was arrang- 
ing the children's supper, which Sallie had just 
brought in, while Margie looked hungrily on. No 
one paid any attention to the boy as he made his 
way to the little chair and its fair occupant. He 
paused for a moment, then bending forward laid the 
beautiful rose in Juana's lap. 

''Oh," exclaimed the delighted child. 

'Xawdy, Mars Jack I" cried Mammy as she turned 
and saw the flower. 

"I am going this very minute and tell manuna 
what you have done,'' declared Margie. 

"Go onl" said Jack, defiance in every feature. 
"Go on I I just as well take the lickin' now and have 
it over with." 

"Oh I honey, didn't yo' know dat yo' ma jest gwin- 
ter whup yo' jest awful?" 

"Yes, Mammy," he answered, with quivering lip; 
"but I wanted her," jerking his head towards Juana, 
"to have it, and I ain't one bit sorry I took it." 

"Doan talk dat way, honey," said Mammy, put- 
ting her arms around him; "hit mout make yo' ma 
harder on yo'." 

As Mrs. Davidson entered the room Mammy 
stood respectfully apart from the culprit, while he, 
like the little man he was, stood with head proudly 
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erect ready for the punishment he knew must be his. 
Mrs. Davidson for a moment regarded her son with 
silent anger, and then burst forth : 

"Jack, you knew better than to cut that flower. 
I told you children yesterday that I wanted to wear 
those flowers to-morrow." 

"Mis' Agnes," said Mammy, respectfully advanc- 
ing, " 'scuse me, but ef yo' will forgib him jest dis 
time. In cose Mars Jack dun wrong — ^he had'n orter 
tech dem flowers; but, Mis' Agnes, he am sech a liP 
boy — ^jest forgib him dis time. I kin put de rose in 
a glass ob water an' hit will be jest as nice to-mor- 
row. Hit am goin' toe blow to-night, an' dey hab 
toe be cut anyway. Mis' Agnes, honey." 

Mrs. Davidson barkened to the seductive voice, 
and knowing the truth of the old woman's logic, 
would have forgiven the sinner had he not suddenly 
stepped bravely forward and, looking flrst at 
Mammy then at his mother, said in his boyish, jerky 
way: "I don't want to be forgiven. I want her to 
keep the rose. I want to be licked and have it over 
with." 

Mrs. Davidson flew into a passion and gave the 
little fellow several slaps about the face and head. 

Just then Sally appeared at the door and informed 
her irate mistress that Mr. Davidson had come to 
supper, and that he had brought a guest with him. 
Promising Jack that she would attend to his case to- 
morrow, Agnes prepared to go down. 

The next day Amee, who never forgot anyone, 
sent for Juana to make them a visit in the country. 

As Agnes was getting ready for a visit to New 
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Orleans, where she expected to place Francis and 
Margie in school, she very gladly sent Jack and 
Juana with Mammy Seely to Amee till she should 
return. 



CHAPTER VI 

That trip to the country was as a voyage through 
fairyland to the two town children. Lizbeth and her 
father had come for them in the big wagon, drawn 
by old Tom and Jerry. The wagon had the bows 
on, over which was stretched the wagon-sheet, the 
sides looped high, thus letting the cool air through, 
at the same time keeping off the sun. 

The road was plainer now, for other settlers lived 
along its route, and much travel had made it quite 
smooth. It had a rained but recently, and here and 
there puddles of water still remained. Lizbeth and 
Jack pulled off their shoes and stockings and waded 
not only the pools of water, but the mud in the road 
too, squeezing it up deliciously between their toes. 
Juana sat in Mammy's lap, watching them in wide- 
eyed astonishment, for in all her short life she had 
never seen anything like this sport. 

It was soon lunch time, and the delicious dinner 
which Mammy spread out under the big tree was a 
thing to be remembered for life. Again they were on 
their way, this time with Jack perched up on the 
spring-seat by the side of **Cousin Charles,'* and, oh, 
wonderful and never be forgotten bliss I he was al- 
lowed to drive the big horses. Lizbeth, Juana, aiiH 
Mammy sat in the bottom of the wagon, which was 
deep with sweet-smelling hay. 

It seemed to the children that the trip was all too 
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short, and that the Colorado had in some unaccounta- 
ble way moved nearer to San Felipe. When they 
reached the river they saw Amee standing on the op- 
posite bank, waving her handkerchief at them, and 
smiling as no one but Amee could smile, and calling 
such sweet things to them as no one but Amee would 
ever have thought of. When the wagon had crossed 
over, Charles had all of them pile out before the pull 
up the steep hill, declaring that Juana^s great weight 
might prove too much for the horses. At last they 
were at the top of the hill, and Amee just would 
carry little Juana to the house, though Mammy, ever 
fond and jealous Mammy, yielded the little bag of 
bones grudgingly. 

All were "most starved to death," as Jack ex- 
pressed it, and were delighted to find that supper 
was about ready. The table was set out in the hall, 
and the odor of fried chicken and sundry other 
odors fully as delicious filled the house. At the sup- 
per table Jack, who had gotten to be quite a grown- 
up man since driving the horses, was giving Amee 
some information as to how to manage the wild 
Indians. 

"I tell you. Cousin Amee," he continued, "if one 
comes sneaking around while I am here Til just take 
Cousin Charles's big gun and FU walk up to him and 
say: *Look here, now; get out of this or I'll blow 

your head off.' I'd ^" But the story was never 

finished, for a cry from Juana caused him to look 
behind him, and there stood an Indian, bow and 
arrow, tomahawk and feathers. With an ear-split- 
ting cry the valiant Indian-fighter took refuge under 
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the table, while Juana got down and fled to the shel- 
tering arms of Mammy. Amee, Charles, and Liz- 
beth roared with laughter, for the visitor was none 
other than Injun Charley. 

"Come out. Jack," called Lizbeth; "it is Injun 
Charley." 

"Oh, is it?" asked the Indian-fighter, as with 
crest-fallen air he emerged to finish his supper in 
silence. 

Within a few days Injun Charley had completely 
won the hearts of the visitors. Soon there was no 
longer a poor little Juana, for the dimples had re- 
turned to their home and the sun had repainted the 
rosy cheeks, so that Mammy was to a great extent 
relieved of her charge and was free to devote her- 
self to assisting Amee in carding and spinning the 
thread for the winter's weaving. 

It was a warm, lazy day in October, and as Injun 
Charley had left them the children were at a loss 
what to do with themselves. All were in the great 
hall— Amee was spinning and with slow measured 
tread walked back and forth. As she pulled out the 
thread fine and white the wheel sang a loud happy 
song, which sank to a low lullaby as she wound the 
thread on the spindle and attached another roll. 
Mammy and Louisa sat near, busily carding rolls 
for the wheel. Jack lay flat on his back, kicking his 
brown legs indolently in the air. Juana and Lizbeth 
were watching the workers, too lazy to talk or to 
play. 

"ChuUens," said Mammy, "yo'-all better go 
outen doze an' play, 'cause we-all gwine home soon." 
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"No I" This from the saucy Juana. 

"I don't want to go,'* declared Jack, sitting up. 
"Cousin Amee, please send and ask them to let us 
stay. If you will, I'll cut cord wood for you." 

"Let us stay wif you, Mamma Amee," pleaded 
the small voice of Juana. "An' — an — I'll wash the 
clothes. Mamma Amee." 

"Just lis'en toe dem chuUen," said Mammy. 

"Poor little people," said Amee, pausing in her 
work to give them an affectionate look. "I wish you 
could stay, for I shall be so very lonely without you. 
And you are the best little things in Texas, but I do 
not think you would cut much cord wood, Jack dear, 
nor would that sweet little bunch do much washing ; 
but I do not want you to work; I take my pay in 
kisses. But if I love you so much, how much more 
must they love you at home. Dear me, they must be 
about dead to see their little boy and girl." 

"Oh, shucks! Cousin Amee, they don't care a 
dog-gone for us," declared Jack scornfully. 

"No, Mamma Amee; dey — dey, only whips us 
'bout roses, and uver things, and tells us we is in 
everyboby's way. 'Ceptin' Mammy." 

"You just bet your boots they do, Juana," said 
Jack, looking hopefully into Amee's face. 

"Oh, mamma, they could stay; we have so few 
children," declared Lizbeth, as though she had just 
made a most important discovery. 
"" "Very well, little people, we shall see what can 
be done. Louisa, the sun is past the mark, so you 
had better get supper. Mammy, if the milk has 
turned, I wish you would churn. And I am going 
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with these lazy children down to the pecan tree to 
get some nuts." 

The children, on hearing the last, ran ahead and 
were waiting for Amee at the gate. Though the In- 
dians had not been troublesome for a long time, still 
the children were not allowed to go outside of the 
yard alone. Amee often went with them to the pecan 
tree, where the nuts were now in plenty. These trips 
were a great treat to the children, for aside from 
the fine nuts Amee usually improved the occasion by 
relating to them some story of field or wood. As it 
had been several days since they had heard a story 
from her, they looked forward to something nice — 
which meant there was a beautiful prince or a most 
awful dragon in the story. What was their disap- 
pointment then to hear Amee say, even before they 
had begun to search for nuts: '^Children, I forgot 
something; we must return to the house at once. 
Let's see who can get there first." 

They were disposed to rebel at this unusual order. 
Lizbeth, however, knowing that her mother never 
crossed or disappointed them without some good 
reason, cried to Juana and Jack: "Come on, let's 
see who can get there first." 

Off they went. Jack easily in the lead, with Lizbeth 
a good second and Juana a bad third, while Amee, 
white of face, walked leisurely behind. 

"Listen, children," she said, as she gained the 
porch; "you must go to my room and remain there 
until I come to you. Do not go to the window." 

"Why, mamma?" asked Lizbeth. 

"Never mind now, dear; I'll tell you after 
awhile." 
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''OKI*' exclaimed Lizbeth, for she saw her 
mother's troubled face and knew it must be Indians. 

Amee took a polished horn from its nail in the 
hall and going to the back door, she blew three sonor- 
ous blasts, which went echoing down the river, after 
which she replaced the horn on its nail and hastened 
to the kitchen. 

''Did yo'-all blow dat horn for suppah, Mis' 
Amee," asked Louisa, and without waiting for a 
reply she continued, '"cause, if yo'-all did, hit am 
too early." 

"Never mind, Louisa. Go at once to the ban! 
and lock the horses in their stalls, and the cow and 
the calf together in the cow's stall." 

"Lawdy, Mis' Amee I I ain't dun milked yet." 

"I know that, Louisa. But go and do as I have 
told you, and return here to me." 

Mammy could be heard churning under a large 
shade tree in the yard. Amee called to her to bring 
the churn into the kitchen. Mammy being brighter 
than Louisa, at once detected the note of alarm in 
Amee's usually quiet voice. She came quickly, bear- 
ing the churn in her arms. As she entered the 
kitchen she looked a question into Amee's face. 

"The Indians, Mammy I You must help me, for 
Louisa will get so frightened she will be of no use 
at all." 

"Oh, Mis' Julia, in hebeni whut we gwinter do? 
Mis' Amee, whar in de name of Gawd iz my baby?" 

"Hush, Mammy 1 The children are in my room. 
Go to them and don't let them get frightened, and 
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be sure to keep them there. Vl\ close the house anB 
get things ready." 

"Marser Charles, Mis' Amee?" 

"He will come. It was for him that I blew the 
horn. See, he comes already, and Remus and 
George are with him. God grant they may reach 
here without being seen by the Indians." 

Amee in the meantime was going from room to 
room, closing the heavy wooden window shutters 
and barring the doors. 

"What is it, Amee?" asked Charles, as he entered 
the house. 

The Indians, Charles !" 

'Are you sure there is danger?" 

'Oh, yes," replied Amee. "The children and I 
were at the pecan tree when I saw about a dozen 
Indians stealing along by the river. They stopped 
near the road, and one who seemed to be the leader 
pointed toward the house and said something to his 
companions, after which all nodded their heads and 
went silently down the river." 

"Lawdy, Mis' Amee ! Yo'-all sont me toe dat lot 
an' de Injuns am right heahl Lawdy 1 Lawdy I 
Lawdy 1" wailed Louisa, seating herself in the middle 
of the kitchen floor. 

"They may be friendly Indians, Amee. Did you 
notice to what tribe they belonged?" 

"Yes; I think from their appearance that they 
were Comanches. And, Charles dear, Injun Charley 
told me that when I saw one of that tribe around to 
prepare for trouble." 

"Yes ; we must get ready for trouble. They will 
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not, however, bother us before dark; but I am sure 
they have the house under surveillance, so no one 
must go out. I'll call the men in." 

''Lawdyl Lawdy,'' cried Louisa, rocking herself 
to and fro. 

''Louisa I" said Charles sternly. "Stop that noise 
and finish supper. Now, Amee, I'll tell you just 
what we must do; you and the children. Mammy 
and Louisa, must stay in the spare room and Remus 
must watch the kitchen adjoining. I'll take George 
and watch the other side of the house, and the dog 
will keep anyone from entering the hall." 

"Would it not be better, Charles, for all of us 
to stay together?" 

"No, Amee, they would soon discover that part 
of the house was unguarded, and they would set fire 
to that part and roast us alive." 

"I see you are right, Charles." 

Supper was silently eaten, for everyone was ready 
to jump and run at the slightest noise. While the 
"white folks" were eating, Remus and George were 
cleaning and loading the guns. Mammy was build- 
ing fires in all the rooms, for a cold, steady rain had 
set in. Louisa sat by the kitchen fire groaning the 
time away. 

"Thank God for the rain," said Charles, "for it 
will make it all the harder for them to set fire to the 
buildings. I feared they might burn the barns and 
the poor animals — and they may do that very 
thing. But the animals will have to take their 
chances. We have our hands full to take care of 
ourselves." 
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As the shadows of night fell all was got in readi- 
ness for the expected attack. Mr. Brandon calling 
the dog Bruno, chained him in the hall ; then bidding 
his family an affectionate good-night, he and George 
crossed the hall and closed and barred the doors 
behind them. 

Amee took her gun and seated herself facing the 
front, while Remus watched the end and his part of 
the rear of the house. 

Mammy took up her station near the fireplace 
with Jack hugged close to her with one arm, while 
the other was around little Juana, whose white face 
rested on the faithful bosom of the old nurse. Liz- 
beth, feeling that a country girl ought to share in the 
fight, took her little chair and sat near her mother. 

Louisa could be heard in the kitchen 'Vrastlin* 
wid de Lord in prayer," with now and then a softly 
spoken ''amen" from Remus to help her out. All 
was silent save the gentle patter of the rain without 
and the softly spoken prayer within. The watchers 
had about concluded that after all the Indians might 
not come, when a low growl from Bruno warned 
them that something threatened. The growl was 
repeated, this time louder, and Amee moved cau- 
tiously to a place where, through a crack, she could 
command a view of the dog. She saw a tall form 
standing bolt upright on the porch near the entrance 
of the hall. Placing a reassuring hand on Lizbeth*s 
head, she said, "I am going to shoot; don't scream." 
Mammy hugged her little charges closer and put 
a big hand over an ear of each. 

Just then the report of Amee's gun rang out and 
something fell heavily to the floor. Mr. Brandon 
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at the same time fired from his side of the house, 
then Remus from the back of the house, and the 
battle was on in earnest. The Indians, with a ter- 
rible war-cry were upon them from all sides of the 
house; but the four soldiers posted in the house 
fought so valiantly that the Indians, finding no place 
undefended where a fire could be built, soon gave 
up the assault. They had evidently come to the 
conclusion that by some means a garrison of sol- 
diers Had gotten into the Brandon house. Though 
all was again quiet the watchers remained at their 
posts, for the enemy might return with reinforce- 
ments. 

Mammy Seely got up and placed on the bed Jack 
and Juana, who were asleep, after which she re- 
turned for Lizbeth, whose tired head rested on her 
mother^s knee. Returning with a shawl, she placed 
it tenderly around Amee's shoulders, then seated 
herself near a crack and watched. The rain had 
stopped and the moon came out clear and bright, 
still no one moved or spoke ; every eye was strained 
on the surrounding wood for the returning enemy. 
But the enemy returned not for that night. 

When it was quite day Charles Brandon and 
George came out and called to the others that all 
was safe. 

''AH right here," answered Amee, as she opened 
her door and embraced her husband. 

There was almost no evidence of the night at- 
tack. Where Amee's warrior fell was a pool of 
blood, and in the hall was his tomahawk, where 
it had dropped from his hand as he fell, and where 
Bruno had kept faithful watch over it. 
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Mr. Brandon and his men worked hard all day, 
making everything secure for another attack. They 
received in the afternoon a large reinforcement in 
the person of Injun Charley, who had heard through 
another Indian of the attack on his friends. 

Injun Charley assured them that the Indians 
would not return, since his own people were after 
them. It proved as he said, for no Indians came 
that day, nor for many a day after that. 

Though reassured by Charley, it was some days 
before Mr. Brandon felt it safe to leave his family 
long enough to make a trip to San Felipe. But 
there came a day when with the three visitors in the 
big wagon he drove away, leaving the tearful Liz- 
beth standing on the front porch. 

Amee had reminded Jack of his expressed desire 
to remain with her, but he declared that he felt it 
his duty to return home as soon as possible — ^the 
Indian fighter had enough for awhile. 

Mrs. Davidson had returned from New Orleans 
and was quite shocked at the two nut-brown chil- 
dren brought back to her. But she soon forgot them 
in the whirl of social events, there being many oew 
people, some of wealth and distinction, moving into 
San Felipe. 

The children had things now their own way, ror 
Margie and Francis being out of the way, there was 
no one to interfere with them. Two hours in the 
morning was spent with a teacher whom both liked 
very much, and the rest of the day was passed with 
Mammy Seely, who was their angel. 



CHAPTER VII 

One bright morning, before Mr. Austin had eaten 
breakfast, he had a caller. He was in his study 
reading when Moses announced a visitor. The 
visitor might just as well have announced himself, 
for he entered the room quite as soon as Moses did. 

The visitor was dressed in a style quite common 
in Texas at that time — in skins of wild animals. His 
head of long, sfiaggy hair was surmounted by a 
coon-skin cap of peculiar make, from under which 
peered a pair of remarkably bright eyes. 

"Good-morning, sir," said Mr. Austin, rising to 
his feet. 

The man placed his gun carefully against the wall 
and his coon-skin cap on the floor before he spoke. 
This done to his satisfaction, he turned to Mr. 
Austin and asked: 

"Are you Mr. Austin?" 
1 am. 

"What did you say?" asked the man, placing 
his hand behind his ear, and inclining his head. 

"I said that I am Mr. Austin," he answered, 
slightly elevating his voice. "Is there anything I 
can do for you?" 

"There is, sir," said the visitor, in the soft meas- 
ured voice of the deaf. "I'll sit down, sir, and tell 
you my business." 

82 
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'Tardon me," said Mr. Austin, placing a chair 
for him. 

"To begin at the beginning, I am from DcWitt's 
colony southwest from here. We have been having 
a sight of trouble with them Indian devils, the 
Caranchuas. They swoop down on us any time 
they feel like it, and we can do nothing. The other 
night they made a raid and killed, burned, and stole 
everjrthing in sight. We are, as you know, sir, a 
new colony. Dewitt is away and there is no head 
or tail to anything. The people have left their 
homes and are in hiding — that is the few that were 
not killed. I knew, sir, that you had a well organ- 
ized militia, with which you had driven the Indians 
out of your colony, and I thought, sir, that you might 
bring them down and help us to drive these from 
our homes?" 

"Yes," assented Mr. Austin, "we will gladly help 
you. I am tired to death of the deviltry of that 
tribe. TU call out the militia this morning and we 
will everlastingly sail into them." 

"Thank you, sir. I thought you would do it' 
There are with me about twenty men, who will go 
with you." 

"Very weU, Mr. ^" 

"Oh, I forgot to tell you my name; it is Smith. 
I guess you have heard it before?" asked Smith, 
smiling. 

"I believe I have, two or three times in my life." 

"Did you ever hear of Deaf Smith?" 

"No; I think not." 

"Well, sir, I gue^^ you haven't; but if you will 
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wait awhile I guess as you might hear it pretty often. 
When you do hear that name just remember that I 
am that interesting party/' 

"ril not forget the name, nor shall I forget At 
man, Mr. Smith." 

"Now, Mr. Austin, as to when can you start after 
them Indians?" 

"Just so soon as I eat my breakfast, which is 
served now. Come and breakfast with me." 

"No, sir, thank you ; I have had my breakfast." 

"Very well; I will write an order to Captain 
Kuydendall to call out the militia, and it will greatly 
facilitate matters if you will be kind enough to de- 
liver it to him." 

"I will gladly take it to him, sir." 

Having received the order. Smith took his de- 
parture, while Mr. Austin hurried in to his wait- 
ing breakfast. 

"Good-morning, my boyl" called Mr. Austin 
cheerily to a pale, sickly-looking lad who was evi- 
dently waiting to breakfast with him. 

"Good-morning, sir," said the boy, bowiiig grace- 
fully and snii.Hng pleasantly. 

"How does my guest find himself this fine 
morning?" 

"I feel very well and quite hungry, sir. After 
breakfast I think I shall go for a walk." 

"That is right; not too far though, Jim, for you 
are not very strong yet." 

"Do you think, sir, that I shall ever be strong 
again?" asked the boy plaintively. 

"Do I? Well, I rather guess so. Texas atr and 
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sunshine would restore life to an Egyptian mummy ; 
so I think it can be safely relied on to restore health 
to a growing boy. Moses, help Master James to 
another egg." 

"I can't eat it," declared Jim. 

"Oh, but you must; for in order to grow strong 
you must eat plenty; and there is one thing more, 
you must not stay cooped up here all the time. If 
you do not feel like walking, then have Moses drive 
you out. I am going to be away for a few days, 
and while I am gone I want you to visit some of our 
neighbors and have them visit you. We Texans are 
great people to visit one another." 

"Oh, Mr. Austin, you are going to fight the 
Indians?" 

"Yes, Jim. And I must say that to lick those red 
devils will give me the greatest pleasure. They have 
pillaged and burned and harassed our people so 
long that it will do me good to get it back on them." 

"How I wish I might go with you I" 

"Lawsy, Marser Jeems, jest listen toe dat, wont 
you I" said Moses, rolling his eyes. 

"That is what I say, Moses," said the master. 
"My boy," continued Mr. Austin, "be patient and 
grow strong, and then you can fight Indians to your 
heart's content. Your mother sent you here to find 
your lost health; find it, my lad, first of all." 

"I fear, Mr. Austin, you will kill all the Indians 
before I grow up." 

"m promise to leave a few for you, Jim. I must 
go now, for there is much to be done before we can 
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leave. I fear you will be lonely. Suppose you go 
down to Davidson's and spend die day?" 

''Thank you, sir, but I think Fd rather stay at 
home." 

"Well, well, just as you say," said Mr. Austin, 
as he re-entered his study. He sat down and wrote 
a note, which he charged Moses to deliver with all 
haste to Mrs. Davidson. He then paid MoUie a 
visit in the kitchen, after which he bade Jim good- 
morning and went in search of Captain Kuydendall. 

Jim, being left to himself, took a book and went 
out into the yard to read a little and to brood a 
great deal. MoUie was glad to have him out oT 
the house, for she had to make all sorts of "range- 
ments" for company. 

Moses went slowly down the street, visiting with 
every negro he met and gazing on all the white folk 
he passed, forgetful of the fact that he was sent in 
haste. In due course of time he reached the David- 
son house and presented his note, the contents of 
which caused a great commotion in the household, for 
Mammy Seely and the children were invited to dine 
with Mr. Austin and his little friend, James Bon- 
ham. Lizbeth, who was visiting the Davidsons, was 
asked to bring her violin. 

Within the hour Mammy, resplendent in a new 
home-woven dress and a red bandana handkerchief 
around her woolly head and a white apron across 
her ample front, was seen coming out of the front 
gate with her little charges walking orderly by her 
side. 

Grave little Lizbeth, now much taller than when 
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we last saw her, walked demurely by the side of 
Mammy. Juana, still quite a baby, clung trustingly 
to Mammy's other hand. Jack, who had been a 
gentleman so long as he was in sight of his home, 
now became as the black sheep of the flock, by his 
unseemly conduct covering them with shame. 

"Marser Jack, if yo'-all doan 'have yo'self, Vz 
gwinter take you cross my lap an' spank yo' rite here 
in dis road. Yo' heah me, Marser Jack I Now, 
jest look, yo'-all iz gwinter spile dat white wais' 1" 
grumbled Manuny, as Jack returned from chasing 
a cart down the street. Catching sight of a stray 
cat, it was only the work of a moment to shy a 
handful of mud in her direction. Mammy left the 
little girls and made a dive for him, but missed him 
and came near falling on her face, at which he 
laughed like the little fiend he was. 

'^Marse Jack, yo'-all acks jest like po' white trash; 
yo'-all doan ack like no quality chile. I ain't neber 
gwinter lub yo'-all no moah." 

"Oh, Jack, please," pleaded Juana seriously. "If 
you don't be good and mind what Mammy tells 
you, the saints will not bless you." 

These two threats did much to sober Jack, for 
there were three things for which his boyish heart 
had great respect, bordering on veneration: First 
of these was Mammy's love, and then side by side 
stood Juana's saints and the heart of Amee. liz^ 
beth unconsciously added the last straw by assuring 
him that her mother would never love him anymore 
if she should hear of his bad behavior. 

This settled it, but, boylike, he did not want diem 
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to know that he cared a rap for Mammy, die old 
saints, or Amee either. So he declared that he was 
tired, anyway, and did not care to run after the old 
carts and cats; but, instead, wanted to be a soldier 
and march. 

"I'll tell you what, girls, we will march to Mr. 
Austin's house and we will call on that young fellow 
to surrender. Mammy, you be the general and we 
will be the soldiers.*' This was all right with 
Mammy, as it was at least orderly. 

Jim, from his place in the yard, looked up from 
his book and saw them coming. He did not know 
them, and, though he was some two or three years 
older than the oldest of the children, he felt a great 
longing to be one of Mammy's merry party. 

"Haiti" cried Mammy, as they reached the gate. 
Jack, stooping down and looking through the pal- 
ings, called to the boy within : 

"Hello, you there! You have to surrender, you 
know." 

"I am coming to deliver the keys of the city to 
you," laughed Jim, as he went forward to open the 
gate for them. 

"Good mawning, honey," said Mammy. "We- 
all has come toe see yo'-all." 

"You are very welcome," he said, holding the 
gate open. 

"I'z Marser Davidson's Mammy Seely, an' dis 
am lil' Mis' Lizbef, what has come toe visit us at 
our house. Dis am lil' Mis' Juana — she am mine 
an' Mis' Julia's baby." 
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"And Padre's and the Blessed Virgin's, too, 
Mammy," piped the small voice of the baby. 

"En cose yo' iz, honey chile. An' Marser Jeems 
— ^yo'-all iz Marser Jeems, ain't yo'? asked 
Mammy, pausing in her introductions. 

"Yes, James or just Jim." 

"Well, Marser Jeems, dis am Marser Jack 
Davidson. Yo'-all must 'scuse his 'pearance, 'cause 
he dun spiled his close, an' he can't shake hands 
wid yo'-all 'cause hisen am dirty." 

"Oh, well. Mammy," laughed Jim, **it is not un- 
usual for the man with clean hands to have to sur- 
render to the man with dirty ones." 

His meaning was lost on Mammy, but she under- 
stood enough to know that he was a very friendly 
boy, and she put him down as "quality." 

Jim conducted his company into the house, where 
Jack was washed and the little girls removed their 
bonnets. 

"Let's go back and sit in the yard," said Lizbeth. 
"I like the sun, and it will make Jim grow strong." 

All agreed to this, and soon they were seated 
under the shade tree, where Mammy left them to 
go and assist Mollie with the dinner. 

"I am sorry you have been sick," said Lizbeth, 
by way of opening the conversation; "I have never 
been sick in all my life, but Juana has." 

"Oh, yes, and I was just bones — no meat at all," 
said Juana, shaking her curly head dolefully. 

"And skin, Juana," said Jack, with a look of 
horror. 

"Oh, yes; and skin. Mammy Seely and the 
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Blessed Virgin and the doctor and Mamma Amee 
made me well again. And now I am just as good 
as new." 

''I sav," said Jack, "them is a line of saints that 
just can t be beat. They are regular bricks, every 
one of them." 

Jim and Lizbeth laughed at this, but not so little 
Juana. 

"Jack!" said Juana sternly. ''I told you just 
lots and lots of times not to call the Blessed Virgin 
a brick. It is a sin, and I am afraid that the saints 
will not bless you. It is all right tQ call Manuny 
Seely and Mamma Amee — and — and I guess the 
doctor too — saints, because I guess they is. And 
maybe bricks too, but the Blessed Virgin 1 Jack, you 
must never, never, never so long as you live." 

"You are right, Juana," said Jim; "I am sure that 
brick is not the right thing to call the Blessed Virgin. 
Jack will not, I am sure, do so any more." 

Time slipped away, and it was already noon and 
Mr. Austin was there before the children even 
thought of such a thing as dinner. But when Moses, 
dressed in handsome black and high white collar, 
gravely announced "de dinner am served," they 
found one and all that had Moses delayed that 
function much longer there would have been sev- 
eral dead children scattered over the front yard of 
Mr. Austin's home. 

"Well, Jim, you look like another boy, and I see 
you are hungry," said Mr. Austin, at the table. 

"Oh, I have had a fine time, and, Mr. Austin, I 
wish they did not have to go home." 
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'^rd^just as lief stay as not," volunteered Jack, 
with his mouth full of turkey; "I don't care much 
about home, anyway." 

"Oh, Jack, how can you?" asked Lizbeth, to 
whom home was everything that was j)leasant. "I 
have been only two days in town, and I am almost 
dead to see mamma. I do not mind the day so very 
much, but when it grows dark and I must go to bed 
without kissing manuna — oh, I just feel that I am 
going to cry my eyes out." Lizbeth's warm brown 
eyes were full of tears. Jack looked sorry, but said 
nothing; but he could have told them that the only 
good-night kiss he had ever .known was from 
Mammy. 

Mr. Austin turned to Juana, who held the post 
of honor at his side. 

"What does little Juana say?" 

She dropped her head and the curls hid her face, 
but two big tears rolled down the rosy cheeks and 
splashed into her plate. 

"Well, well, I see we have started an unfortunate 
subject. Jim is homesick for his people in the 
United States, and the rest of us want to see Amee." 

"Let's go there," pleaded Juana, slipping her 
hand into Mr. Austin's and boldly letting him see 
the tears. 

"We will, Juana. When I get back, and after 
LizBeth goes home, we will go; but now I must go 
to fight die Indians." 

This gave them a new and less sad subject, that 
lasted until dinner was over, and they went into 
the study to hear Lizbeth play. As she stood be- 
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fore them tuning her violin, whose strings she lov- 
ingly touched with her long slim white fingers, she 
asked Mr. Austin whether he would like something 
funny or something sad. 

"Lizbeth," he said gravely, "if you dare play 
anything sad I shall fight you instead of the In- 
dians. Give us what you are pleased to call funny. ** 

"I don't like sad things," declared Jack, throw- 
ing himself lazily down on the sofa. 

Lizbeth placed her firm, white chin on the edge 
of her violin and drew the bow lightly and grace- 
fully across its strings. The room and its inhabi- 
tants slipped away and she was alone with her 
violin. She never knew what she played, and 
neither did her listeners, but she lived in her music, 
and they laughed and cried by turns, till the melody 
ceased, so it was a great success. 

"Where did you learn such beautiful bird-like 
notes, Lizbeth?" asked her host. 

"From the birds and from my own heart," she 
answered. 

"You queer little woman!" said Mr. Austin 
fondly. "Now, children," he said rising and reach- 
ing for his hat, "I must go, for the men are ready. 
I won't be back for some days, so I want you to 
care for Jim while I am away." 

"I'll look after him," said Jack proudly. 

"Thank you, Davidson," said Mr. Austin, bowing 
to him. "And Jim, you must visit your friends and 
have them come here." 

"I'll go there to-morrow, and the next day they 
can come here," said Jim. 
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Mr. Austin kissed the little girls good-by, gravely 
shook hands with the boys, and mounted his horse 
and rode away. 

"I wish," said Tim, "that I could be in the Indian 
fight." 

"We all was in one a long time ago, out at 
Cousin Amee's," said Jack. 

"Wasn't you dreadful afraid?" asked Jim. 

"Course not," bravely answered Jack; 'T 

just ^" He stopped, for Lizbeth was laughing 

at him teasingly. 

Mammy now appeared in the doorway and de- 
clared it was high time they were going home. Jim 
with a sigh saw the enemy leave the gate, thinking 
that after all some enemies were very nice, and that 
it was not so bad to be invested. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Mr. Austin's colony now numbered fourteen 
hundred families — all in a prosperous condition. 
The colony contained a number of towns. San 
Felipe, being the capital, not only led in business, 
but in social affairs as well. Then, too, San Felipe 
was situated on the river, on which boats were con- 
tinually sailing or arriving from the waters of the 
Gulf. This means of transportation brought many 
visitors to the little place and made of it quite a 
gay, grown-up town. 

Though prosperity had marked the Austin colony 
for its own, it had as yet no schools, either public 
or private. Even the Catholics, who are monu- 
ments of zeal, had no schools in the State at this 
time. This state of affairs compelled the settlers 
either to send their children to New Orleans to 
school or to have them taught by private teacher 
at home. Francis and Margie had remained at 
school in New Orleans, while Jack and Juana had 
a private teacher. Lizbeth, who had heretofore 
been taught by her mother, now boarded with the 
Davidsons and shared the instructions of their 
tutor. 

Lizbeth had grown into a tall, well-formed girl 
with all the wild, untamed grace of a gazelle. She 
belonged to the woods as much as did the timid deer, 
the saucy red-bird, the sweet-singing mocking-bird, 
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the modest violet. These had been her playmates 
and were now her friends. She could not under- 
stand how one could be lonely surrounded by the 
merry call of the denizens of the wood and the 
whispering of the gentle zephyrs among the great 
trees. Lizbeth was beautiful as few are ever beau- 
tiful. The brightness of her brown eyes, the flash 
of her ever-ready smile, the spring of her step, pro- 
claimed youth and the joy of life. 

Juana, too, had grown almost to woman's estate. 
But she was still 'kittle Juana" to all. She was a 
most beautiful girl, with a fair though decidedly 
Spanish face and the midnight hair and brilliant 
coloring of her father's people. 

Jack was a somewhat overgrown young fellow, 
but handsome, wholesome, and genial. Some people 
regarded him as a little too reckless, and predicted 
trouble in the future; but Mr. Davidson, under- 
standing the boy better, declared that he felt no 
uneasiness as to the final outcome. Mammy, Juana, 
and Lizbeth worried about their favorite, but then 
women feel that they are not doing their duty by 
the men of the family unless they shed a few tears 
over them. And so while these three worried about 
Jack and his reckless ways, they had unbounded 
faith in his honor and goodness of heart; and he, 
knowing of their faith, tried to be worthy — and was. 

Francis and Margie had been gone from home 
so long that they were almost forgotten not only by 
San Felipe, but by their own family as well. But 
as the summer approached, Mrs. Davidson began 
to prepare to attend the graduation of these, her 
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first-born. While Mrs. Davidson was sojourning in 
New Orleans, Juana was again to go home with Li»- 
beth, as on a former^ occasion, while Jack, much 
against his will, was to remain in town and assist his 
father in the store. 

Charles and Amee had come for the girls, and 
early the next morning they expected to set out on 
their return trip home. Jack was anxious to 
go to the country with the girls, but he had said 
nothing to anyone about it. He knew there was 
no use in asking his mother, for, just to be con- 
trary, she would say '^no." He finally concluded to 
appeal to his father, and with this in mind he went 
down to the store that he might see him alone. 
All the afternoon he helped his father most indus- 
triously, waiting his opportunity to lay the matter 
before him. Like all good waiters. Jack finally got 
an opening. 

"Those girls are sure going to have a good time,^ 
he ventured, eyeing his father. 

"That is about all girls are good for. Still, 
would you like to go with them, son?" 

"You bet I would, sir. I guess the fishing and 
swimming is about prime now." 

"You can have that here," said the father thought- 
fully. "You don't have to go to Brandon's to fish 
and swim." 

"N-no," said Jack, looking down the street. Then 
bracing up, he turned to his father, as if a new 
thought had just struck him. "I suppose, sir, you 
could not spare me for a short while? Td like to 
go out there, if you could " 
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*'Well, I don't know but I might. I do not really 
need you in the store. But, son, why do you want 
to tag after those two silly girls?*' 

"They are not silly, father; they are the very best 
fellows I know. As a rule I hate girls, but I sure 
do like those two." Mr. Davidson had never 
doubted that Jack liked those two girls. "Why, 
father, Lizbeth is the finest fellow in Texas; in 
books, games, and even in fencing, I am nothing to 
her. She can ride better than I can, shoot better 
than I can ever hope to shoot " 

"Yes, son, she is a grand girl." 

"A grand girl she sure is, father. And little 
Juana — she is the dearest, prettiest, sweetest " 

"Tell Juana the rest, son ; it is wasted here in the 
store. You may go to Brandon's. I do not need 
you, anyway; but if I did, I'd let you off with a case 
like that. I'd be afraid to keep you here all sum- 
mer; I'd be afraid I might catch it. Go up to the 
house and tell your mother to have your things put 
together, for Brandon wants to start early to-mor- 
row. Be sure to tell her that I don't want you in 
the store — that I would not be bothered with you for 
anything." 

"You are awfully good, father." 

"Don't get that string off on me that you got 
off on little Juana, son. Now there is another mat- 
ter — ^when you get out there to-morrow night take a 
good round of physic, for your liver is in an awful 
state, otherwise you would not feel so mushy." 

"Mushy, father?" 

"Yes, son ; and it is a bad state for a right young 
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fellow to get into. But never mind, so long as you 
don't forget the physic." 

^'I will take the physic, father ; but I don't want to 
get well," said Jack, as he left the store. 

By daylight the next morning they were on their 
way to the Colorado. The young people, mad with 
joy, behaving more like wild Indians than well- 
educated Caucasians. 

The country was now thickly dotted with settlers' 
homes, and on all sides sounded the ax of the 
pioneer. They stopped at several cabins, leaving 
sundry articles which they had been requested to 
buy. For a settler going to town informed all of 
his neighbors of the fact, so they might send for 
anything needed. One of the colonists invited them 
to dinner, but the young people begged so hard for 
their picnic lunch that Mammy had prepared for them 
that Amee compromised affairs by suggesting they 
spread their lunch in a beautiful grove in front of 
the cabin and have the settler and his wife dine with 
them. This was done, and with much rejoicing the 
feast was made ready. Jack kindled the fire, the 
girls spread the cloth, and Amee made the coffee. 
The young woman brought out milk and cream, 
and by the time the farmer came in from the field 
all were ready to do ample justice to Mammy 
Seely's cooking. 

By sunset they reached home, where they found 
their old friend Injun Charley awaiting them. They 
were overjoyed to see him, for he had been away 
with his people five years. 

"Hello, Charley," they cried, waving their hands. 
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"How/' he said, grinning delightedly as he, fol- 
lowed by the negroes, came out to the gate. 

Supper not being quite ready, the three young peo- 
ple, taking Charley and old Bruno, visited all their old 
haunts. And though Lizbeth and Juana felt that 
they were young ladies and Jack believed himself a 
man, all three unblushingly removed their shoes and 
stockings and waded in the river. 

After supper^ as it was bright moonlight, they sat 
on the porch and importuned Charley for a story. 

"A really true story, Charley," begged Lizbeth. 

"One in which there is shooting and killing," said 
Jack. 

"Me tel' heem — lak you want ; me tel* *bout brave 
warrior — ^we cal' heem *Coloneh\* Heem brave 
white chief, what cum to our wigwam whan me no 
mo' dan papoose, an' whan heem just boy. Heem 
no lak paleface; heem lak Injun. Injun no tel' lie 
an' heem no tel' Injun lie. Heem read um buk an' 
tel' Injun what buk say. Heem learn Cherokee talk 
paleface talk, an' Cherokee learn heem talk Injun 
talk, an' learn heem al' talk of the woods, an how 
trap deer, an' how love Manitou de Great Spirit. 
He cum an' stay 'while, than go 'way an' help Big 
White Chief* fite Creek Injun. Creek Injun heap 
bad Injun, but no squaw; heap brave. Coloneh go 
help fite, Cherokee go help Coloneh, 'cause Creek 
say Great Spirit going help Creek keel, scelp al' 
paleface. Paleface heap go; Injun follow, an' fol- 
low. Paleface go Tohopeka;* Injun follow; den 

•The RoTcr. 
'General Jackson. 
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fite, keel, keel, keel I Guns, arrows, tomahawk; 
'most al' gone Manitou. Big White Chief say: 
'Cum now, be gude Injun; lemme hav* tomahawk; 
lemme hav' gun; go home. Be gude Injun an' no 
mo' fite.' Tesumseh, chief Creek Injun, say: 'No; 
Great Spirit goin' help us; we fite: we whup pale- 
face.' So, fite mo'; hit Coloneh here, bad arrow; 
hurt heap — ^no walk. Coloneh try pull heem out; 
no cum. Heem say to man : 'Take out.' Man says : 
'No cum.' Coloneh lift long, sharp tomahawk an' 
say: 'Tak' out, or me keel.' Than he pull hard, 
an' than cum. Heap blood cum an' mak Coloneh 
sick. Big Chief say: 'Go to wigwam, an' medicine- 
man mak' well. Me no love you mo', if you no go.' 
Coloneh no squaw, so heem mak' like go; but go 
fite 'nother place. Keel um al' Injun. Heap brave 
al' time; but Coloneh arm broke; he no shoot mo I 
Medicine-man say: 'Goin' die,' but Great Spirit 
say: 'No.' An' in long time geet well, but no fite in 
long time; no use arm. He cum bak 'gain to Injun; 
Big Chief send heem. Injun glad see Coloneh. 
Injun hav' trouble ; heem stay til' al' happy, than go 
bak' to paleface. Paleface mak' heem heap Big 
Chief. He stay with paleface nine, ten, eleven win- 
ters; than sen' word to Oolooteka, our chief, that 
he cum 'gain. We keel um much beef an' cook big 
feast an' go meet heem. We much sglad, but 
Coloneh sad. He cum stay; paleface treat heem 
bad; tel' heem lie — steal heem gude name. He 
feel mo' happy. Oolooteka giv' heem squaw, Tela- 
hima. She love Coloneh, mak' heem wigwam nice, 

'Horseshoe Bend. 
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mak' heem love Great Spirit. Heem now our Great 
Chief; he son Oolooteka — ^he brave warrior. But 
Great Spirit tak' Telahima. Coloneh put in grave, 
cover up, put name on grave, leave, no stay, al* 
time much sad." 

"That is the sort of story I like," declared Jack, 
as the Indian folded his hands and gazed down 
the road, as if looking into the past. 

"Charley," said Mr. Brandon, leaning toward 
the now silent figure, "I saw Coloneh the other day." 

"You see? Whar you see? Me go," said 
Charley, rising to his feet. 

"Don't start to-night, Charley," laughed Mr. 
Brandon; "for he has returned to the United States; 
but soon he will return to made his home with us." 

"Who is it?" all asked in one breath. 

"Sam Houston,"* said Charles. 

"Das heem; das Coloneh," said Charley. 

*Bom in Virginia in 1793. Read Lester's "Sam Houston/' 



CHAPTER IX 

It had been ten years since Mr. Austin made his 
trip to Mexico to interview the Emperor. San 
Felipe had grown apace, in spite of the many draw- 
backs encountered. During these ten years Mexico 
had many times changed her form of government. 
Under the liberal constitution of 1824 Texas had 
greatly prospered; but in 1827 this constitution was 
set aside and another adopted, that gave the set- 
tlers fewer liberties. '*In 1830 a narrow-minded 
and tyrannical military officer by the name of 
Bustamente became president of Mexico. His first 
act was to have a law passed prohibiting all inrnii- 
gration from the United States; in fact, all com- 
municatipn was cut off. He also advised the fol- 
lowing measures: To bring into Texas as inmii- 
grants foreigners differing from the Americans in 
language, manners, and customs; to increase the 
Mexican population of Texas by settling therein 
colonies of Mexican convicts; to place Texas di- 
rectly under the charge of the general government, 
as the state colonization laws of Coahuila and 
Texas were too liberal ; to build up a coast-trade be- 
tween Texas and other parts of Mexico; to send 
officers, whose duty it should be to investigate Texas' 
affairs and report as to whether the colonization 
law was strictly obeyed or not." For Bustamente 
to suggest was for Congress to act; so a bill was 
passed embracing these points. 

IQ2 
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Mr. Austin was at this time the Texas member 
of the Texas-Coahuila legislature. Hearing that 
a Colonel Mejia had been sent to investigate Texas* 
affairs, Mr. Austin joined him at Saltillo, and to- 
gether they made the tour. 

Colonel Mejia, on his return from this tour of 
inspection, made a most flattering report. But in 
spite of this fact Mexico sent about seven hundred 
troops into Texas to collect taxes and to see that the 
colonization law — ^Article XI, it was called — was 
enforced. As these soldiers were mostly convicts, 
one can easily imagine how disagreeable and hum- 
iliating they made things for the colonists. Texas 
was under martial law, and on the slightest pretext 
men were arrested and thrown into prison and re- 
fused any save a military trial. The colonists com- 
plained to the governor; this complaint was an- 
swered by an order declaring all the ports — save 
Anahuac, where the Mexican soldiers under Brad- 
burn were quartered — to be in a state of blockade. 

On receipt of this order the Texans met at 
Brazoria to discuss affairs. They demanded of 
Bradburn that he open the ports. He hesitated; 
but when he saw they were very much in earnest, 
he opened the port of Brazos. The opening of this 
port was followed, however, by the arrest of a party 
of seventeen colonists. And although they were 
guilty of no offense at all, they were treated as the 
worst of criminals. 

Then, as now, a person in Texas does not have to 
look long for trouble without finding it. The Texans 
demanded their men, and when refused determined 
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to fight. They at once got together a small body of 
men and started towards the fort at Anahuac. Be- 
fore reaching there the Texans surprised and cap- 
tured twenty Mexicans belonging to the fort, whom 
they offered to exchange for the seventeen im- 
prisoned Texans. Their offer being accepted, they 
sent the Mexicans with an escort, which was to re- 
turn with the imprisoned men. 

The Mexicans received their men, but instead of 
releasing the Texans, as promised, they opened fire 
on the escort, who had to flee for their lives. The 
Texans now determined to take the fort, but they 
could not do so without cannon, and the nearest were 
at Brazoria. They sent for the cannon and while 
waiting its arrival held a mass-meeting, in which 
they denounced the President of Mexico and his 
officers in Texas. They also announced their deter- 
mination to espouse the cause of Santa Anna, who 
at this time was considered a great republican. 

In order to reach Anahauc with the cannon, the 
Texans had to pass Valasco. Here they found their 
passage disputed by a garrison of soldiers, but in 
the engagement that followed the Texans came off 
victorious, the Mexican general surrendering after a 
sharp and bloody encounter. The Texans then started 
on to Anahauc, but before reaching there they 
learned that a General Pidras had arrived, and had 
not only released their friends, but had removed 
the hated Bradburn from command. 

On the heels of this, news came from Mexico that 
a revolution, led by Santa Anna and a great patriot 
by the name of Lerenzo de Zavalla, had been sue- 
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cessful, and that the revolutionists had ousted Busta- 
mente and placed in his stead one Pedrozo, whom 
they had compelled to take an oath to support the 
beloved constitution of 1824. 

Santa Anna at once became the idol of the Mexi- 
cans and the darling of the Texans. The latter now 
felt they were sure of getting justice, since Santa 
Anna had always befriended them, had always 
showed himself a true patriot. They now met in 
convention and framed a petition, which they pur- 
posed to present to the president through the gov- 
ernment's official in San Antonio. This they did, 
but as nothing came of it, they determined to appeal 
to the president and to the Mexican Congress. For 
this purpose a second convention was called. The 
date for this meeting having arrived, the hotels, pri- 
vate houses, and the streets of San Felipe were 
filled to overflowing with strangers, delegates, and 
visitors to the convention. 



CHAPTER X 

Margie and Francis returned from New Orleans 
quite grown up and much improved as to personal 
appearance, but one would not expect strangers to 
do much for them in the way of character building. 
Mrs. Davidson had never given her children one 
half the thought she gave to the cut of her dress 
or the style of her bonnet. Still she looked for per- 
fection in her children, and was disappointed when 
she failed to find it. But it was perfection of face 
and figure more than character which Mrs. David- 
son wished in her offspring. In Francis she found 
all she desired, he being a handsome and graceful 
fellow, and the fact that he was a bankrupt in char- 
acter never troubled her at all. Margie had her 
father's somewhat homely face, with her mother's 
bad disposition, which was about as bad a combina- 
tion as well could be, and a poor inheritance for 
a girl who must marry money. Like most very shal- 
low people, Margie hated superiority in others, es- 
pecially in looks. Like her mother, this was what 
counted with her. When she returned to find Liz- 
beth more accomplished and more beautiful than 
herself, she disliked her; but Juana she positively 
hated, for Margie could not help seeing that when 
they went out together Juana monopolized the looks 
of admiration which were sent in their direction. 

Juana and Jack had spent the previous summer 
at the Brandon farm, and since then Juana had 
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studied alone with her governess, since Jack had 
exchanged books for guns and had gone to Brazoria 
to help the Texans in their trouble with the Mexi- 
cans. 

Socially, Juana was little known in San Felipe, 
since her aunt considered it wiser to keep her in 
short dresses till Margie was settled in life. To this 
Juana made no objection at all, for it gave her the 
freedom of the child. But, much to the girl's sor- 
row, there was a sudden change — her dresses were 
lengthened and her hair was put up, and she was 
treated as a woman. Then the explanation came — 
Francis wanted to marry her. Juana laughed good- 
naturedly, and immediately forgot all about it. 
Francis, too, appeared to have forgotten the affair, 
though he continued to pay great attention to 
Juana. 

Mrs. Davidson, for reasons of her own, desired 
the union; not only desired, but was bent on bring- 
ing it about. Finding that Juana had dismissed 
from her mind all thought of Francis as a husband, 
Mrs. Davidson thought it best to bring the sub- 
ject again before her. With this in view she went 
to Juana's room to have another talk with her. In 
answer to her light tap on the door Juana called 
brightly, "Come in." 

Margie was in the room, but at a signal from her 
mother she went out, leaving them alone. Mrs. 
Davidson looked at the smiling, childish face under 
the masses of jet hair, and groaned inwardly. 

"I declare," she thought; "it makes her look 
younger instead of older. As Francis said, she is 
dreadfully young to marry. Still, we can mold her 
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better now than later. There are so many young 
men already anxious to pay attention to her, I must 

marry her to Francis before she discovers But 

no matter." 

She now approached Juana. 

''Juana," she said aloud, ''I suppose you realize 
you are now a young lady?" 

'^These long dresses make me fear so. Aunt 
Agnes. I do not, however, like it. I can't climb 
trees nor can I wade when I go to see Mamma 
Amee." 

^'You should not have done that, anyway. I am 
surprised that Amee allowed it." 

''Oh, but it was great fun I and I am glad she 
did allow it." 

"Well, no matter; that is not what I came up 
here to talk to you about. You know, dear, that we 
have reared you as our own child. Still you are not 
our child; in fact, you are not related to us at all. 
You are aware, Juana, that we are not at all 
wealthy, so cannot always thus support you — in fact 
that you must marry. Being poor, and having no 
one to care for you, it is necessary for you to 
marry early, immediately, if possible." 

"Aunt Agnes, it is true I have not very much 
money. I do not even know how poor I am; but 
Padre, when I last saw him, assured me that I had 
plenty with which to do as I pleased. If I do as I 
please, I most certainly will not marry now. Why, 
Aunt Agnes, I am but a child in years." 

"Well," said Agnes coldly, "children marry. It 
is best to marry young. As to your money — ^what 
has become of this canting priest? He has failed 
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you for over a year. May he not continue to do so? 
Is it not possible that in his devotedness to the 
Mother of God — is it not barely possible that in a 
state of holy absent-mindedness he may have appro- 
priated your money to the Church, or to his own use 
— ^which is the same thing?" 

**Aunt Agnes, not another word,'* commanded 
Juana, white with anger. "Padre was my friend 
when no one else cared to be. His dear face is the 
one bright thing I remember of those dark and 
friendless days of my early childhood. He never 
failed me; he never will I I will not have him 
maligned. You dare also disparage my Church. 
Next to the memory of my mother, my Church is 
the dearest, the thing most sacred to my heart. Say 
not that the good Padre failed me. He failed to 
come, it is true; but you know as well as I, the 
money came. Oh, Padre 1 Padre I" cried Juana, 
bursting into a passion of tears. 

"Foolish child," said her aunt, "to allow your- 
self to get into such a passion. You have an awful 
temper, Juana. You should try to control it. I 
always control mine. Now as to the question of 
marrying — there is an oifer for your hand. It is as 
well for me to tell you that I expect you to accept 
it." 

"Aunt Agnes, people do not marry unless they 
love, and I love no one. Please do not tell me his 
name, and do not urge me to marry anyone." 

"Foolishness 1 No matter if you do not love him 
now. A woman can love any man, if he is kind 
to her. I am quite sure that Francis " 
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"Francis?" broke in the girl. "I would not marry 
him if he were the last man on earth." 

At this outburst, in spite of her boast that she 
always held her temper, Mrs. Davidson lost her 
self-control completely. Springing to her feet, she 
caught the girl by the arm and, with her face dis- 
torted by anger, said: "You tell me you will not? 
I tell you you shall, or at once you leave my house. 
You know as well as I that you have no place to go." 

"You hurt my arm; please let me go," said Juana 
calmly. "You mentioned that I am at liberty to leave 
your house. I shall avail myself of that permission 
to-day. You say I have no place to go. In that you 
are much mistaken. I shall go to Mr. Austin, 
Mamma Amee, or to Father Antonio." 

"Mr. Austin indeed! A bachelor! You are as 
shameless as your mother who——" 

"Not another word, madam. I have to remind 
you for the second time that my mother and my 
Church are two things that are too pure for your 
lips." 

"Indeed! Well," said Agnes, quieted by the 
girPs independence, "I am going to leave you to 
think matters over. Remember, there is only one 
thing for you, and the sooner you consent the better 
for all of us." 

Mrs. Davidson left the room, locking the door 
behind her. 

Mammy Seely, knowing there was some sort of 
trouble upstairs, and fearing from scraps of con- 
versation which she had overheard that Juana's 
peace was threatened, went to Juana's room as 
soon as Mrs. Davidson had come down. Gently 
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trying the door and finding it locked, she placed her 
mouth to the keyhole and called, ''Honey, open de 
do\" 

She was answered by hysterical weeping from 
within. 

"Honey," called the gentle voice, "open de do'. 
Hit am jest yo' ole black Mammy." 

"Mammy," said Juana tearfully from the other 
side, "I can't. She has locked me in. Oh, Mammy, 
Mammy 1 what shall I do?" 

"Pray, honey; pray toe de Blessed Virgin, an' 
I'll pray toe Mis' Julia, an' 'tween dem dey will 
sho' fix hit up. I'z gwinter see Mis' Agnes. I'll 
be back soon, honey." 

Mammy's footsteps died away in the distance; 
and though Juana prayed and waited, waited and 
prayed. Mammy returned not, for she, like Juana, 
was a prisoner. 

Three times a day Mrs. Davidson brought Juana 
her meals, and each time she urged the girl to give 
her consent to the marriage, and thus gain her lib- 
erty, but Juana each time answered by a very de- 
cided shake of the head, which very much exasper- 
ated Agnes. 

Juana, during these days of imprisonment, did 
some great thinking. She was determined to escape, 
but how? Plan after plan was formed, only to be 
rejected. Mr. Austin was away from home; Amee 
was too far. Besides, she knew quite well that on 
foot she could never cover that long stretch of miles. 
Furthermore, there was no way for her to escape 
from her room, for at night a negro was always 
placed below her windows on guard. Her uncle, 
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who was kind even if he was thoughtless, was away 
buying goods; and there was no telling when he 
would return. Like many another woman when all 
human help failed, she turned to the Divine. She 
had a large colored print of the Virgin ; this she had 
hung up in her room, and for hours at a time she 
would sit or kneel before this picture and tell her 
rosary. 

In this manner she had passed a whole week in 
duress. The spring day called to her to come out, and 
she had a half-notion to jump through the window 
and so have it over. It was near noon and, kneel- 
ing once more before the picture, Juana in piteous 
tones begged the Blessed Mother to send Mr. Austin 
or Jack to her rescue. Hearing voices in the yard, 
she crept to the window and, opening it a little way, 
she saw Francis, Mr. Austin, and Colonel Houston, 
the last of whom she had seen once before. 

'*Mr. Austin!" she called. 

He looked up, waved his hand, smiled pleasantly, 
and entered the house. In a few moments her aunt 
came upstairs in a terrible passion. ''How dare 
you, you unmaidenly girl I Did I not tell you there 
is only one way?" 

"Yes; but. Aunt Agnes, let me see Mr. Austin, 
only let me see him," pleaded Juana. 

"I will let you go down, Juana, if you will do as 
I want you. I want you to ask his consent to marry 
Francis. You must tell him that it is your wish, 
and that we have in no way coerced you." 

"Oh, Aunt Agnes, tell him a lie?" 

"It is not telling a lie that hurts you, Juana. It 
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is this. You are yourself in love with Mr. Austin. 
Do not put yourself to the trouble to deny it. As 
I said, you are in love with Mr. Austin. Well, I 
have for some time settled in my mind that he and 
his large fortune shall belong to Margie. He has 
been very nice to her, and I think is on the eve of 
making her a proposal. Now one word of all this 
trouble will frustrate my plans. I want you to swear 
on the cross, on your rosary, that you will not only 
ask his permission to marry Francis, but tell him 
that Francis is your choice." 

''That will do, madam ; I will not swear a lie, and 
I shall moreover, tell Mr. Austin the whole shaiAe- 
ful story. I swear before the Virgin " 

Mrs. Davidson caught the upraised hand and held 
it as in a vise. 

^'Listen to me, girl. If you dare make any fur- 
ther effort to attract the attention of Mr. Austin 
I'll kill you. I shall do worse than that; I'll strip 
you and make negro Zack take you to the whipping 
post and whip you as though you were a negro." 

The child-like face of Juana turned like marble 
and the blue of her eyes looked black. Mrs. David- 
son thought that it was fear she saw in the beautiful 
face before her; but like the martyrs of old, Juana 
had never learned the meaning of the word fear. 

"And," continued her tormentor, "I shall have 
Mammy Seely whipped for " 

"No I no 1" cried Juana, falling on her knees and 
catching her aunt's hands. "Not poor old Mammy. 
Mercy I Mercy I" 

"Well," said Agnes coolly, "if you want mercy. 
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you know how to get it." With this she left the 
room, locking the door behind her. 

Juana's dinner was brought in, but she knew it 
not, for she lay on the floor, where she had cried 
herself to sleep. Mrs. Davidson looked at her and 
silently left the room, leaving the tray on the table. 

Juana awaked feeling very ill. For a moment 
she could recall nothing ; then, all came back to her. 
Oh, it looked hopeless, but the Blessed Virgin had 
brought Mr. Austin. May she not show her a way 
to reach him? Kneeling again before the picture, 
she prayed with the tears streaming down her face. 
A low rumbling of thunder was heard. ''It is a 
sign," she said. ''She will help me. I shall eat so 
as to be strong when the time comes." 

The door opened and her aunt entered, bearing 
a tray on which was her supper. 

"Whatl" exclaimed Mrs. Davidson, "have you 
not eaten your dinner yet?" 

"No; I was not hungry until now." 

"Very well; take this tray, the supper is warmer.*^ 

Mrs. Davidson left the room, saying no more. 
Juana had noticed that her aunt was elegantly 
dressed. A few moments later she heard voices on 
the porch, then heard someone close the gate. 

"So," she said relieved, "they have gone out to 
tea. I wish I knew whether all of them went." 

Toward night it began to rain. Juana, from her 
window, saw her guard leave his post and go around 
the house. The rain grew harder. 

"Now is my time. I am glad that Jack, dear 
good old Jack, taught me to climb a rope. I'll 
fix one like the girls do in the story books." 
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She took the sheets from her bed and, hastily 
ripping them up, made a long rope reaching to the 
ground. Tying one end to the massive bedpost, 
she cautiously looked out. All was pitch dark and 
the rain was coming down harder than ever. She 
let the rope down, then silently praying, she de- 
scended. On reaching the ground she ran like a 
startled fawn until she reached Mr. Austin's house. 



CHAPTER XI 

April, 1833, was the time set for the meeting of 
the convention at San Felipe. This was the first 
deliberative assembly made up of men descended 
from the Anglo-Saxon race that had ever met within 
the limits of the ancient dominions of Cortez. It 
was composed of some fifty-six members elected 
from the several provinces. These delegates assem- 
bled in a rude log house. They were mostly rough, 
uncouth men, dressed in skins of wild animals, but in 
their toil-hardened hands they held the fate of 
Texas. They were for the most part men well 
known throughout Texas, but one of their number 
was new to the parts, but his fame had preceded 
him to the new country. This new member was 
Injun Charley's "Coloneh," or Tennessee's "Sam" 
Houston. 

Though the story of his bravery and statesman- 
ship had preceded him, even here, where clothes 
were not a patent of nobility, people were disposed 
to regard him as a semi-barbarian. He was dressed 
like his companions, with the exception that the 
finishing touch to his costume was a large and some- 
what gaudy Indian blanket, which was worn draped, 
Indian fashion, around him. Thus was he arrayed 
when the convention assembled. When he arose to 
speak, his clothes were forgotten, for by the sweet- 
ness and earnestness of his manner and by the mas- 
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culine force of his personality he swept away all 
lesser thoughts and only the man and the great 
questions at issue remained. By his logical reason- 
ing and the power of his eloquence he forced his 
hearers to see things as he saw them. The conven- 
tion was divided as to what to ask of Mexico; they 
needed so much, yet dared ask but little. After 
much wrangling they decided to ask for separate 
Statehood; for the repeal of Article XI; for the 
establishment of a mail route; for the admission, 
free of duty, for three years, of the necessaries of 
life. A memorial was drawn up setting forth their 
reasons for making these requests, and delegates 
were elected to present the same to the President of 
Mexico, after which the convention adjourned for 
dinner. 

San Felipe was doing all she could to impress the 
visitors favorably. Mrs. Davidson, being some- 
thing of a social leader, sent invitations to the most 
distinguished members to dine with her on this the 
last day of the meeting. She and Margie were 
transported to the seventh heaven by Mr. Austin's 
accepting the invitation for himself and his friend 
and guest. Colonel Houston. 

At first Mrs. Davidson had thought to liberate 
Mammy in order that the dinner might be more 
perfect, for Mammy was the most famous cook in 
all San Felipe. She, however, concluded that it 
would be safer to have Mammy do part of the 
cooking in her cabin. This was done, and so far 
things were moving off in the most satisfactory 
manner. ' 
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The extraordinary occasion having at last arrived, 
Mrs. Davidson and Margie, resplendent in new 
dinner gowns and with angelic expressions on their 
faces, put on, like the gowns for the occasion — 
awaited their guests in the parlor. Mr. Austin and 
Colonel Houston were the first to arrive. The 
mother and daughter seeing them enter the gate in 
company with Francis, smiled knowingly at each 
other, for they regarded the empresario in the light 
of an eager lover unable to remain away from the 
object of his well-placed affections. But at Juana's 
call to Mr. Austin the brightness of their faces 
changed to the darkness of fear. Mrs. Davidson, 
leaving Margie to welcome the guests, hastened up- 
stairs. We have already learned where she went 
and to what purpose. She soon re-entered the 
parlor, smiling, graceful, and self-possessed, and 
with well-turned compliment she welcomed her dis- 
tinguished guests. 

Mr. Austin, who believed in everyone, thought 
he had never met anyone so beautiful and delight- 
ful as his hostess on this occasion. But Colonel 
Houston, with his better knowledge of the world 
and never-erring instinct, considered Mrs. David- 
son neither beautiful nor delightful. He therefore 
turned from h^r as soon as well-bred courtesy would 
allow him to do so. 

Mr. Austin was every moment expecting his ward 
to rush in and in her bright impulsive way bid him 
welcome. His expectant looks were not lost on his 
hostess, who saw the necessity of explaining the 
girl's continued absence. As she and Margie had 
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not agreed on just what excuse to give, Mrs. David- 
son concluded to attend to the matter at once, for 
fear Margie might tell a different story from her 
own. Seeing Mr. Austin approaching Margie, she 
went at once to him and, giving Margie a knowing 
look, she asked: ''Did you tell Mr. Austin about 
Juana ?" 

"Not yet," answered Margie, wondering what 
her mother was driving at. 

"Mr. Austin," she began sadly, "Juana cannot be 
with us to-day; she is not at all well." 

"Indeed," said Mr. Austin, in distress; "no one 
told me that she was ill. May I go to her room and 
see her before dinner?" 

"As dinner is now ready, I think we had better 
dine first and visit the sick later," she said. 

Margie wondered how her mother was going to 
extricate herself from the embarrassing situation, 
for well she knew that Mr. Austin would not forget 
the promise, and at the same time she knew that 
her mother had no idea of allowing him to see the 
girl. Mrs. Davidson, as she chatted gayly of things 
both political and social, wondered also just what 
she should do to keep Mr. Austin from seeing his 
ward, for when he took a notion to do a thing he 
was most likely to carry it out. Her scheming brain 
had never failed her yet, so she trusted to fortune 
and was happy. After dinner Mr. Austin again 
asked permission to visit the sick girl. Mrs. David- 
son said she would go upstairs to see if Juana felt 
like receiving her guardian. Once outside the room 
and face to face with necessity, it did not take Agnes 
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long to decide. Returning to the room, with a sad 
droop to her beautiful mouth she said: ''The poor 
child is asleep, and Mammy thinks it would not 
be best to wake her." 

It being the hour for the reassembling of the 
convention, there was nothing for Mr. Austin to do 
but leave without seeing Juana. As they walked 
down the street he said to Colonel Houston: 

''I was quite desirous of introducing you to my 
ward, Juana Alvarez, the most beautiful girl in 
San Felipe. I had not heard of her illness. I won- 
der Francis did not tell me. He said all the family 
were well. Poor little girl, she must think it strange 
that I have not called." 

''You think she is really ill, do you?" asked the 
Colonel. 

"Oh, yes; Mrs. Davidson said she was ill." 

At this moment several other members joined 
them and nothing more was said of the girl, the 
conversation being changed to political affairs. They 
now reached the log house and everything was for- 
gotten save the grave questions of state. 

The members of the convention were so sure of 
having their very modest requests granted that they 
now proceeded to draft a State constitution. It 
was quite late when the convention adjourned, and 
although the weather was very threatening the 
streets were full of gayly attired ladies flocking to 
the residence of Mr. Bell, where the members of 
the convention were to be entertained with a grand 
supper and ball. Mr. Austin had forgotten the 
affair till Colonel Houston reminded him by asking 
whether he should attend. 
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"That rests with you, Colonel. Do you want to 
go?" 

'*I do not care for such things and, besides, it is 
going to rain," answered the Colonel, looking up 
to the heavens. 

"Well, then, let's not go. I believe, Colonel, I 
did not tell you about losing my cook for the night. 
I allowed her to visit her daughter, who is ill, so 
this makes us eat supper at the tavern. After we 
have eaten supper we will go home and spend a good 
quiet evening." 

"Now Austin, do not allow me to keep you from 
this big supper, if you care anything for it at all." 

"Not at all. I do not often participate in these 
affairs, and to-night I feel less inclined to do so than 
usual ; I am very tired." 

They entered the tavern and ordered supper. By 
the time they were ready to go it had come on to 
rain quite hard, and not being able to procure a 
carriage they waited for the shower to pass. Start- 
ing, finally, they found the streets dark and sloppy 
and the air quite chilly, but as Mr. Austin lived quite 
close to the tavern his door was soon reached. 

"Come in," said Mr. Austin. "I do not see 
Moses anywhere. However, he was kind enough to 
build us a fire before deserting us." 

Passing through a dark hall they entered the 
study, partially lit up by the fire, disclosing to their 
view the form of a women on a couch that had been 
drawn near the fire. 

A look of inquiry from the Colonel was answered 
by a shake of the head from Mr. Austin, who went 
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up to the quiet figure of the girl on the couch. As 
she lay there before him her face was turned to- 
ward the fire, but the features were quite hidden 
by her damp and matted hair. Her white dress 
clung to her damp and cold, and one tiny wet boot 
peeped out from the edge of her drabbled dress. 
Mr. Austin looking at her, but had not the least idea 
as to her identity till he reached over and pushed the 
tangled curls away from her face. 

"Great heavens!'' he exclaimed, starting back: 
"it is Juana. Oh, how came she here in this condi- 
tion?" 

"Oh, Mr. Austin I I thought you would never 
come I'* cried Juana, now springing to her feet and 
trembling with cold and nervousness. 

"Juana, Juana, you naughty child, to come through 
the rain, and you sick too 1 Sit down nearer the fire 
and dry your clothes." 

Colonel Houston, thinking himself in the way, 
started to leave the room, but was called back by 
his friend. 

"It is Juana. Come and help me scold her for 
wettmg her feet." 

"You should not have wet your feet, child," said 
Colonel Houston, taking her hand. "Why, I have 
met you before. It must have been when I was 
through here the last time." 

"Yes, sir; when you dined with my aunt, Mrs. 
Davidson." 

"True. I had forgotten where I had seen you." 

Mr. Austin had a moment before left the room. 
He now returned, bearing in his hand a shawl, 
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which he placed around Juana's shoulders. She 
looked up into his face and for the first time he 
noticed tears in her eyes. 

^^Don't cry, dear child," he said, taking her cold 
little hands in his. "You must tell me why you 
have come here alone through the rain, and you 
ill." 

"I came to ask you to help me, Mr. Austin. I 
had to come to you because in all San Felipe there 
is no one else who cares. I came to-night because 
I have been so closely watched that I could not come 
before." 

"They watched you because you were too ill to 
be up, dear child. Juana, Juana, you should not 
have done this." 

"But, Mr. Austin, I am not ill — I have not been 
ill at aU." 

"Not ill, Juana I Why, your aunt told me to-day 
that you were too ill to appear at dinner. Then 
tell me, if you were not ill, why did you not come 
down to dinner?" 

"I was locked in my room and could not come. 
I begged Aunt Agnes to let me go down, but she 
would not do it unless I swore to ask you to let me 
marry Francis. I don't want to marry Francis — or 
anybody else." 

"I see there is something wrong here. Now, 
Juana, you must tell me all about this affair. I see 
no reason why they should try to force you to do 
anything. Did Francis have anything to do with 
locking you in your room? Did Davidson " 

^'No ; not the men, just my aunt, is to blame. Mr. 
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Austin, I have been shut up for over a week. Aunt 
Agnes has always treated me meanly, but I never 
cared much, for I had Mammy Seely and Mamma 
Amee." 

''But why, child, have they treated you in this 
outrageous manner?" asked her guardian. 

In a low, passionate voice she related to him the 
many trials she had undergone at the hands of her 
aunt, and finally she ended by telling him of the 
threat made by Mrs. Davidson. 

"How did you escape from your room?" asked 
Colonel Houston, who had up to now listened in 
silence. 

"I stripped my sheets up and tied them together, 
thus making a rope. By this means I made my 
escape through the window. I would have done 
this before if I had had a chance. Until this evening 
I have been constantly guarded by a negro who sat 
under my window, and of whom I am oh, so afraid ! 
but to-night, when it began to rain, he withdrew 
for shelter, and I at once made my escape. I fear, 
sir," she said turning to the Colonel, "that you 
think me very unmaidenly in visiting Mr. Austin in 
this manner, but he is all I have in San Felipe." 

"Unmaidenly I No I" exclaimed the Colonel. "I 
do not believe a child with a face like yours could 
do, say, or think anything immodest." 

"Thank you, sir. I am always glad to have peo- 
ple believe in me. My aunt thinks that I am a very 
bad girl, but I assure you, sir, I want to be a good 

girl." 

"And you are a good girl, too," said the Colonel 
warmly. 
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Mr. Austin had been sitting by the side of Juana 
buried in thought, which lent a very stem look to 
his otherwise mild face. There was trouble brew- 
ing for someone. 

"Juana/* he said, "you must return to the David- 
sons' for to-night, unobserved if you can; if not, 
then I shall have to take you in and have it out 
to-night. To-morrow I'll come for you, and we 
will go to Amee's." 

"But, my friend," said the Colonel, "do you con- 
sider it safe for her to return to that house? One 
can never tell what seemingly impossible thing such 
a woman might do." 

"It was nothing but an idle threat. Colonel. She 
is not a fool — this Mrs. Davidson. Why, she 
knows very well did she dare touch this child the 
whole town would know it. No, no, it was only to 
frighten Juana. But why does she want you to 
marry Francis?" 

"I do not know." 

"What does he say about the matter?" 

"Oh, he made love to me a long time ago. He 
wants to marry me, but he acted very nicely about 
the matter." 

"I wish there was a man in it; I hate to deal 
with women," declared Mr. Austin. "Now, if there 
was a man, I'd know just what to do. Juana, can 
you return unobserved?" 

"I think I can. She, you know, is not at home, and 
I think will not have returned so early as this. I 
got out by the window, Mr. Austin; I can return 
the same way." 
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'^Suppose the negro has discovered thatyou have 
escaped, and lets her know,'* asked the Colonel. 

"He " Juana's face whitened with fear and 

she trembled with apprehension. ^'Oh, I am so 
afraid of that negro,'* said the poor girl. 

**Feel no fear, child," assured Mr. Austin, "for 
none of them dare molest you. If you can return as 
you say you can, I consider it perfectly safe to do 
so. I would have things out with them this very 
night if it was not for the fact that I do not yet 
know just the best way to handle the matter. I must 
take you home now." 

He left the room, but soon returned with two 
overcoats, one of which he put on himself and 
the other he threw around Juana. 

"My heart misgives me, Mr. Austin," sighed 
the Colonel ; "I feel that she ought not to go." 

'^he must go. Colonel, for it would not do for 
her to spend the night here. MoUie being away, 
there is not a woman on the place. The tongues 
would wag, they surely would wag, and the skirts of 
this child and scandal must never meet. Are you 
afraid, Juana?" 

She silently crossed herself and said: "I trust 
myself to Mary, the Blessed Mother." 

"Come, then, Juana ; we will go." 

Turning to the Colonel, she took his hand and 
gracefully bending, she touched her lips to its back: 
"May the Blessed Mother protect you," she said 
earnestly. 

For a long time after the door had closed behind 
them the Colonel stood where they had left him. 
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The rain continued to pour down and the wind 
shook the window shutters as if trying to tear them 
from their hinges. ^'Fiends of the night T' exclaimed 
the Colonel, throwing himself into a chair. "May 
God bless that innocent child and shield her from 
the fury of that woman. I do not understand why 
she I should know better than to try to under- 
stand a woman. Austin was right, I guess. My 
reason says he was perfectly right to take the chiM 
home, but my instinct cries aloud that she should 
have remained here." 

In the meantime Mr. Austin and Juana had 
reached the house and were under the window. 

"The negro is not here," said Mr. Austin, in a 
whisper. 

"Nor is my aunt. I think all is well, Mr. Austin, 
but you stay under the window till I reach my room. 
If all is well I'll draw the rope up. Mr. Austin, do 
not forget to see after Mammy. She must be in her 
cabin — the last one to the south. Find out what 
they have done with her, for it has been over a 
week since I have so much as heard her voice. Till 
to-morrow good-by." 

She ascended like a squirrel and gained her win- 
dow, the blackness of which swallowed her. The 
rain poured, the wind rattled the shutters, and Mr. 
Austin looked up to find the rope gone. All being 
safe with Juana, Mr. Austin made his way to the 
cabin of Mammy. Looking through a crack, he 
could see the old woman sitting in a brooding atti- 
tude before a very small fire. 

"Mammy," he called cautiously. He saw her 
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raise her head and listen. ''Mammy, come to the 
window." 

''Who iz dat?" she asked in a low voice, as she 
reached the window, the rough shutter of which 
was locked. 

"This is Mr. Austin, Mammy. Keep up a good 
heart. To-morrow I will have you let out." 

"Praise de Lawd ! I knowed dat Mis' Julia dun 
ask de good Lawd toe see arter her black Mammy, 
an* her own precious baby too. Did yo'-all see 
Mis' Juana, Marser Steve?" 

"Be silent, Manrniyl" commanded Mr. Austin, 
for the old woman spoke louder than he considered 
safe. "Juana escaped from her room and came 
to see me, but she is back now. To-morrow I shall 
take both of you away from here." 

"I hopes so, Marser Steve," said Mammy sadly. 
"But I'z mighty 'fraid dat yo'-all can't get me out; 
so yo'-all take deze papers an' 'zamin dem. Marser 
Steve, I aint no slave; dem papers gwinter tell 
yo'-aU dat." 

She thrust through a crack a small parcel which 
was wrapped in a linen handkerchief. 

"Go quickly, Mammy, back to your fire; some- 
one comes I" 

Mr. Austin crouched down on the ground as a 
shambling figure passed him. "That looks very 
much like my Moses," he said to himself. "But, 
no, it can't be, for the fellow is knocking at the 
door. Someone may come out, so I'll get out of 
this while the coast is clear. 

Reaching his own home, Mr. Austin found 
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Colonel Houston sitting by the fire waiting for him. 
After giving him an account of his visit to Mammy, 
Mr. Austin produced the little parcel which she 
had given him. Within he found a will and two 
letters. The former was the lost will of Juana's 
grandfather, and the latter were letters from Julia 
to her father, written in answer to his letters of 
forgiveness. 

The will was dated later than the last letter and 
almost everything was left to his well-beloved 
daughter and her issue. Mammy was given her 
freedom and five hundred dollars. 

'*Mrs. Davidson evidently knows of this will," 
said Mr. Austin. 

'^Doubtless," said the Colonel; then he added, 
"but she did not know the negro woman had it. 
My friend, there has been dirty work done by the 
fair hands of our Mrs. Davidson — ^she is at the 
bottom of the whole thing. I do not know David- 
son. He may, and then he may not, be a party to 
the act." 

"I think he may know about the will," said Mr. 
Austin, with a sigh. "Anjrway, he will have to face 
the matter, for there is one thing he does know, and 
that is that will or no will, his sister had a rig^t to 
share with him, since it was her father*s property." 

"Did they not have the same father?" 

"No; Julia was a Randall. Her mother died 
when she was still an infant, and Mammy Seely 
took charge of her. When she was five years old 
her father married a widow, a Mrs. Davidson, who 
had a boy aged fifteen years. This Mr. Davidson 
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was that boy. The second Mrs. Randall was, I am 
told, a most lovely woman, adored by her husband 
and his child. She, however, died something over 
a year before the elopement of Julia with the Mexi- 
can." 

'*When this little girl was brought to Davidson's 
house did he not then give her part of the prop- 
erty?" 

"No; far from it. Juana has an income from her 
father's estate in Mexico and we — the Padre and I — 
have paid the Davidsons to care for her." 

The clock in the hall struck twelve, and, taking 
a candle, Mr. Austin lighted his guest to his room. 



CHAPTER XII 

At the hour when Mr. Austin was showing his 
friend to his room Mrs. Davidson, Margie, and 
Francis were entering their own gate. Mrs. David- 
son was saying to her son : ''Francis, I feel uneasy, 
somehow. Neither Mr. Austin nor Colonel Hou- 
ston was at the Bell's to-night. You should have 
remained at home, as you promised." 

''There is no occasion for alarm about Juana; 
she is safe, with Zack under her window. Anyway, 
I see no reason for keeping the girl a prisoner, — it 
looks foolish to me.'' 

"I have my reasons for doing so. If you refuse 
to think for yourself, then, Francis, I will have to 
think for you. I suggested to you one time a way 
by which you could make the girl become your wife, 
but " 

"Mother, do not, I beg of you, repeat that insult 
that you one day offered to my manhood! Good 
God I I said manhood — I haven't such a thing 1" 

"Quite true, Francis 1" said his sister sneeringly. 

"Hush, Margie; this is my affair. Besides, 
Francis is as much of a man as you are a woman." 

They had reached the porch where they were 
accosted by a negro. 

"Who are you, and what do you want?" asked 
Francis. 

"Doan make no dif'rence who I iz; but de nuze I 
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iz got, dat iz a heap mo' difrence to some white 
folks what ain't a mile f'om .heah," said the negro, 
with an insolent air. 

The man's insolent manner grated on Francis, 
who never could gossip with servants or inferiors. 
His mother, however, was ever keen for news, re- 
gardless of the manner or the station of the ven- 
dor. 

"Go along with you I" said Francis crossly. "The 
very idea of coming here this time of the night to 
retail gossip." 

"Francis," interposed his mother, "it may be best 
to hear what he has to say." 

"It is never well to listen to a negro's gossip, 
mother." 

"Hit am powerful 'portant. Mis' Agnes." 

"Francis, I do believe that is Mr. Austin's 
Moses I" 

" 'Deed I'z Moses, an' I'z got de powerfuUest bit 
of nuze about Mis' Juana an' her carryin' on." 

"About Juana, did you say?" asked Margie. 

"Dat iz jest whut I did say, missie." 

"Come into the house," commanded Mrs. David- 
son, leading the way to her own sitting-room, 
Francis and Margie following. 

A negro woman was sitting up for them. 

"You may go," said Mrs. Davidson to her. Not 
a word was spoken till the woman had left the 
room, when Mrs. Davidson turned to the negro 
and demanded his story. 

"Out with it, you devil," said Francis, as the 
negro hesitated, looking from mother to son, son 
to mother. 
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"Hit am powerful 'portant/' again said the 
negro. 

''It must be, to bring you here this time of the 
night. But what is the matter with you?" 

'Tust an' fo'most, I wants toe know whut you'-all 
gwinter pay me? I can't go an' tell on my good 
marser widout pay. Dat wouldn't be right." 

''Oh, indeed I Well, here is something for your 
tender conscience," said Francis, handing the man 
a dollar. 

"Tank yo', Marser. Yo'-all shore iz a fine, 
han'some young man, an' dat ain't no lie. I shore 
doan see why fur Mis' Juana hates yo'-all so power- 
ful bad; but she shore tole Marser Steve dis very 
night, dat she jest spised yo'-all." 

"To-night? Told Mr. Austin to-night?" asked 
Mrs. Davidson, shaking the negro by the collar as 
if to shake the story out of him. 

"Don't touch that brute," said Francis, forcing 
his mother to unhand the man. "Now, you black 
devil, go through your story, or I'll crush your 
head in with this poker." 

Mrs. Davidson returned to her seat and threw 
herself on the couch by the side of Margie, who 
looked on silently, feeling herself richly paid for 
her patience, for Juana, the hated Juana, was about 
to receive her dues. Francis walked to the mantel 
and, leaning his head on the shelf, hid his face from 
the gaze of all. Moses stood in the center of the 
room, slowly turning his brimless hat in his hands, 
and enjoying the situation. Finally he turned to 
Mrs. Davidson and said: 
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''Marser Steve, he'z got company; a big man 
what wears a blanket 'round him. Dey tuck suppah 
at de tabern, 'cause MoUie am gone toe see Xilly. 
Tilly, she am powerful sick. When hit wuz rainin' 
like forty, an' 'fore Marser Steve dun come, Tehy, 
Mis' Juana, she come. All wet she wuz — ^nothing 
'round her an' nothing on her head. I wuz 'cross 
de road an' I seen her open de do' an' go in. Den 
I slips ober dar an' goes in de back do', toe see 
whut she gwinter do. Well, she call Marser Steve, 
an' when she see dar's nobody at home she wa'm 
herself an' pull de sofa toe de fire an' lay down an' 
go toe sleep. Den Marser Steve an' de big man 
come an' dey'z powerful 'sprized toe see her dar. 
Den, Mis' Juana, she wake up an' tells dem 'bout 
yo'-all 'busing her. At dat, Marser Steve an' de big 
man dey bofe gits powerful mad, an' dey said dat 
day gwinter come up heah in de mawnin' an' tear dis 
place up." 

'*You are making that tale up, Moses, for Juana 
could not get out of her room with Zack under the 
window," said Mrs. Davidson, relieved. 

"Yessum; but she got out. She tole Marser 
Steve dat Zack dun come in de house when hit 
rained hard, an' she made a rope an' got outen de 
winder. Marser Steve, he brung her back hissef, 
an' she got in de same way she got out — by de 
winder." 

"Then she is now in her room?" asked Francis, 
turning around. "Fool, he was to bring her back I 
Why did he do it?" 

"He brung her back 'cause MoUie am gone toe 
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Tilly's. Dey 'lowed she mustn't stay at our house 
all night, 'cause yo'-all would lie about hit." 

Mrs. Davidson at this statement sprang to her 
feet and paced the floor like an insane creature. 
Francis turned a white face to the negro and com- 
manded him angrily to leave the room and the 
house. Margie had taken no part at all in the 
conversation, it was enough for her to know that 
some dreadful punishment awaited Juana. Juana 
had lost her Mr. Austin, but she would pay for it, 
even to the uttermost farthing. 

"She shall pay dearly for thisl" exclaimed Mrs. 
Davidson angrily. "I did not mean to carry out 
my threat, but now I have a great notion to do 
it." 

"Your threat?" asked Francis. 

"Yes; I told her that if she made any further 
effort to see Mr. Austin that I'd punish her." 

"You have already punished her, it appears to 
me," said Francis. 

"I'll whip her — that is what I told her I would 
do." 

"Mother, you dare not touch that girl, and you 
should know it; for that would raise a storm — and 
it ought to do so." 

"Francis, you talk like a fooll What have I 
kept her here all these years for, if it was not to 
secure her fortune for you. I tell you, boy, you do 
not know the value of money. One should be will- 
ing to do anything for money. You must marry 
Juana and " 

''Whether she likes or not?" asked he, raising his 
fine eyebrows and smiling. 
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'^What has her likes or dislikes to do with It?" 
Agnes asked him scornfully. ^'I hated your father 
when I married him — I like him well enough now. 
The thing is this — ^we need money and must have 
it. Juana is heir to an immense estate in Mexico. | 

On her eighteenth birthday, or sooner if she mar- 
ries, she is to come into possession of it. There 
are also valuable jewels held in trust by the Church. 
In case of her death, if she should die before com- l 

ing into the property, then it goes, all of it, to the | 

Church. My idea is, and has been from the first, 
to secure this inheritance by marrying you to her." 

"Which is a very good idea, provided the lady is 
willing. You are sure about there being an inheri- 
tance, now?" 

"I am quite sure, Francis. I looked into things, 
and so did your father, and we found that she has 
quite a fortune. Not only that she has it, but as 
she knows nothing about it, she need never know 
that she had money. That makes things easy; she 
can think you forced her into a marriage because 
you loved her. Women are such fools about these 
things. You can play that card so long as it pays, 
and then — well, after you have the money if will 
not matter much what you do with her. One 
might " 

"Hush, mother! I may as well tell you that I 
do not want Juana forced into a marriage with me. 
I want her, — I love her, — ^but I do not care to marry 
her unless she is willing. I am not above spending 
her money — should I marry her; but at the same 
time ril not marry her unless she loves me. And, 
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mother, you, yourself have made it utterly impos- 
sible for her to do that'* 

"I tell you, Francis, you do not know what you 
are talking about. If she will not marry you will- 
ingly, I can make her do so— or appear to marry 
you of her own accord. She is afraid of me, and 
well she may be. Remember this, Francis. By 
rights, all we have belongs to this girl, and if she 
so desires she can go in the courts and take it from 
us. rd kill her ten times over rather than face 
poverty. So, by marrying her you save her much 
trouble." 

"I do not like poverty any better than you do, 
mother, but at the same time I am just a little bit 
choice about what sort of money I get. If Juana 
will marry me, all right; I will be pleased with 
both her and her money; but if she does not marry 
me I shall not turn her enemy. God knows a 
womgn ought to be allowed to choose her own 
husband. Well, it grows late, and I am going. As 
far as I am personally concerned, this whole thing 
is at an end — in fact, it never occurred at all. Good 
night to both of you," said Francis, closing the 
door after him. 

"Mother, we must not let Francis lose this 
money," said Margie, rising from her seat and going 
to her mother. ''And only think what she has 
done. Lost me Mr. Austin's money and covered 
us with disgrace." 

*'MargieI Oh, do you think that Mr. Austin 
will make this affair public?" 

"If he gets hold of Juana he will. Mother, he 
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must not find her here when he comes in the morn- 
ing. Why can't we hide her and tell him that she 
has run away?" 

^TU see if I can frighten her into marrying 
Francis. If not, then I'll have to think up another 
plan. I may have to hide her out for awhile. There 
is one thing sure — Mr. Austin must not talk with 
her till she is Francis' wife. Even if he does raise 
a row then, Francis will have a part of her money. 
I'll get her to write to Mr. Austin and ask his per- 
mission to marry Francis, declaring that all she 
told him to-night was untrue. I wish she could 
marry without Mr. Austin's consent, but she can- 
not. After the marriage we can have her declared 
insane. For that matter, she will most likely be 
insane by that time." 

"But, mother, Francis will not marry her with- 
out her consent." 

"I'll make her deceive him too. But as for that 
matter, he is my son, and that ni£gns much. I was 
never over nice where money was concerned, and 
he is not as particular as he thinks he is. I know he 
will marry Juana if she will only halfway consent; 
he is in love with her, and he thinks more of her 
money than he will admit. As I said, he is my 
son." 

"Mother, it is late; what are we going to do?" 

"Yes; to-morrow they will come. Go, Margie, 
and tell negro Zack to come here. But — ^wait a 
moment — ^tell him to first wake Tom and then come 
here. After you have seen Zack go to your room 
and change your dress, for you will have to help 
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me. I wish Francis was more like me, but it seems 
he is like none of our family, he is weak-minded.*' 

"Shall I go, mother?" 

"Yes; go get the men, as I told you. As you pass 
Francis' room see whether he is in bed — ^no, never 
mind." 

Margie left the room to do her mother's bidding. 
She knocked on Francis' door, but there appeared 
to be no one there, after which she went on to call 
Zack. 

Left alone, Agnes Davidson paced the floor like 
a caged tigress, and as was her custom communed 
with herself. "I wonder," she said, "why I hate 
this child so? Is it because everyone loves her, 
that she is beautiful, that she is Julia's child, that 
she is rich? That is it-r-I hate her because she is 
rich while I am poor . I don't know just how I shall 
punish her — how far I dare go; but when the time 
comes my master the devil will show me what to do. 
I think it might be best to strike through Mammy; 
Juana wiU consent to anything rather than have 
Mammy whipped. And the old woman will consent 
to anything rather than have Juana feel the lash; 
so I'll play one against the other. On the whole, it 
is best that Francis is out of this; still he would 

have Come in!" she called, breaking off her 

soliloquy. 

The two negroes — great black ape-men they were 
— entered. Zack, knowing that he had been away 
a long time from his post under the window, looked 
guiltily at his mistress; but, Tom, having a clear 
conscience, was clearly at a loss what she could want 
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of him at this unearthly hour of the night— or rather 
of the morning. 

Mrs. Davidson scolded Zack for his carelessness 
in allowing Juana to escape from her room, after 
which she said: ''I am going to let you off, provided 
you do what I want you to do to-night and keep a 
still tongue in your head. Go to Mammy's cabin 
and tell her that Miss Juana is sick and needs her. 
She will then come out without trouble. Here is the 
key to her door, and you had better take this lantern 
with you. When Mammy comes out, seize her, tie 
her hard, and take her to the whipping-post in the 
hayloft of the barn. After you have secured her 
to the post leave Tom with her and return here to 
me. 

The negroes having left the room, Mrs. Davidson 
took a lighted candle and ascended the stairs to 
Juana's room. The girl lay across the bed, her 
wet hair spread out around her head and her mar- 
ble-like cheek resting in her small hand, sleeping 
the sleep of exhaustion. Mrs. Davidson saw at 
once that the negro's story was true, the girl's wet 
hair, the knotted rope of sheets, and the wet cloth- 
ing heaped in a chair at her bedside showing her 
that Juana must have been in the hardest of the 
rain. 

''Juana !" she called harshly. 

"Yes, what is wanted? Who called me?" sH8 
asked, springing up nervously. 

"Get up and dress. Mammy is ill and wants 
you." 

"Oh, is Mammy ill? How kind of you to let me 
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know. I'll throw a wrapper on and be ready in one 
minute." 

"Very well. I am going down. You may come 
when you are ready," said her aunt, going out and 
leaving the door unlocked. Below, in the sitting- 
room, Mrs. Davidson found Margie waiting for 
her. 

"Zack has Mammy secured and is waiting for us 
at the back door. Does Juana suspect anything?" 

"No; she thinks I told her the truth. There she 
comes now." 

Juana entered the room. Her black wrapper, 
that fell almost to her tiny feet, was open at the 
throat, showing the perfect neck. At her waist hung 
a rosary of pearls with a gold crucifix. She stood 
for a moment in the doorway, a look of fear in her 
great eyes, fear that her dear old Mammy might be 
near death's door. For, indeed, one had to be very 
ill to keep Margie from her bed. 

"Oh, is Mammy so very ill?" she asked. "Let's 
make haste and go to her. Where is she ?" 

"She is in her cabin. Come," said Mrs. David- 
son, leading the way. As the three stepped out of 
the door together Mrs. Davidson gave com- 
mand to Zack, who seized and gagged Juana, after 
which, followed by the two women, he bore her to 
the barn. Having reached their destination, Zack 
ran lightly up the stairs and placed his burden oh 
the floor. Mammy was there, tied to an upright post, 
her hands bound behind her by a rope, which was then 
passed through a ring set firmly in the post. On 
seeing Juana's apparently lifeless form Mammy 
cried out in her agony: 
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"Oh, Mis' Agnes, for Gawd's sake, doan hut 
her. She ain't neber dun yo'-all no harm. Mis' 
Agnes, do whut yo'-all wants toe me, 'cause I'z 
jest a ole nigger anyway; but Mis' Agnes, doan hut 
Mis' Julia's baby." 

"Mammy," said Mrs. Davidson, going up to 
the old woman, "if you want to, you can save Juana 
from a whipping." 

"Oh, Mis' Agnes, tell me what toe do ; I shore will 
do hit." 

"Mammy, Juana will do anything for you, and I 
want you to advise her to marry Francis at once." 

"Mis' Agnes, she won't do dat. But, Mis' Agnes, 
yo'-all ain't going to whip dat po' chile?" 

"You will see," answered Mrs. Davidson coldly. 
"Zaclc, remove the gag; she will the sooner regain 



consciousness." 



Juana stirred, then with a quick sense of danger 
sat up and looked around at the unfamiliar room. 
Catching sight of Mammy bound to the post, like a 
flash it came to her that the old woman was to un- 
dergo the dreaded cat-o'-nine-tails, and she turned to 
her aunt, begging her to spare the old woman. 

"Aunt Agnes, Mammy had nothing to do with 
it; I alone am to blame." 

"To blame for what?" she was asked. 

"I alone went to Mr. Austin. Mammy knew 
nothing about it till afterward." 

"So Mammy had a hand in that too," said Mrs. 
Davidson angrily. "I'll teach her to plot against 
me. Zack, strip Mammy and get her ready for 
forty lashes on the bare back." 

"Mammy I Mammy 1 must you suffer for my 
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carelessness? Aunt Agnes, spare her; she is old and 
cannot live through such punishment." 

"Hush, Mis' Juana, honey, yo' Mammy will 
live through hit; de good Lawd will hep me toe 
bear de pain." 

In the meantime Zack and Tom had stripped 
Mammy to the waist, turned her face to the post and 
secured her hands to the ring on the other side. 
Her broad back, that never before felt the weight 
of a whip, was now ready for the cat-o*-nine-tails. 
Juana sprang to her feet and, throwing her arms 
around the old nurse's neck, interposed her own 
body between her and the lash. 

"Wait a moment, Zack," commanded Mrs. 
Davidson. "Juana, Mammy deserves to be 
whipped; but I'll let her ofiF, provided you promise 
to marry Francis to-morrow." 

"Doan you do hit, honey," advised Mammy; "for 
dis am only for a lil' while. Doan make you'sef 
unhappy all yo' precious life jest to sabe a ole neg- 
ger's back. Mis' Juana, jest yo'-all pray toe de 
Blessed Virgin to hep yo' ole Mammy to bear de 
pain, an' doan yo'-all promise nothin'." 

"Oh, what shall I do? what shall I do?" wailed 
Juana, the tears streaming down her face. "Where 
is Francis, Aunt Agnes? Let me talk to him about 
this dreadful thing." 

"He is not here, Juana; he knows nothing about 
this at all. Juana, you are dealing with me, under- 
stand that, not with Francis at all. Now, this is 
the thing for you to do. Write a note to Mr. 
Austin telling him that the story you told him to- 
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night was all a lie ; that you want to marry Francis, 
and have wanted to do so all the time." 

'*If I sent Mr. Austin such a letter he would not 
believe one word of it/' said Juana, the tears dry- 
ing on her indignant face, **you vile and wicked 
woman I" 

"Very well, if that is your opinion, I'll not try 
to change it. Unless you do as I say, and marry 
Francis to-morrow, then Mammy shall receive the 
forty lashes, and you — ^will get the same I" screamed 
Mrs. Davidson. 

"Oh, Mis' Julia in heaben, hep yo' pore chile 1" 
prayed Mammy, the tears streaming down her black 
face. 

'Tou do not dare touch me 1" cried Juana, again 
throwing her arms around Mammy. 

At a motion from Mrs. Davidson the negro Tom 
removed Juana's clinging arms just as Zack raised 
the cat-o'-nine-tails high over his head and brought 
it down with all of his mighty strength. The blood 
flew, and the old nurse groaned, but no cry for 
mercy escaped her ashen lips. Juana, seeing the 
lash again raised, broke away from her captor and, 
throwing her own delicate body on the back of her 
Mammy, received the cruel lash on her own back. 
Just at that moment a pistol shot rang out and Zack 
fell, shot through the head. When the smoke 
cleared away Jack, with flashing eyes and smoking 
pistol, stood before them. A cry of thankfulness 
from Mammy was followed by one of dismay from 
Mrs. Davidson, who, running to Margie, dragged 
her toward the stairs. 

"Tell me, in God's name, tell me who ordered 
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this ? No, no, don't answer. I see that it was you. 
Leave this place, madam, and take your worthy 
daughter widi you." 

*'My son!" cried Agnes Davidson, holding out 
her hands to him. 

''Go I I might forget that you pass for a woman 
and kill you. Do not call me son; I am motherless 
from this hour." 

Running to Juana, who had fainted from the pain 
of the lash. Jack gathered her to his heart, crying to 
her to speak to him and tell him why they had done 
this awful thing to the sweetest and best girl that 
ever lived. As she showed no signs of life Jack lay 
her on the floor and, going to Mammy, cut the 
cords with which she was bound. 

"My poor Mammy 1" he said, his young voice 
trembling with great pity. **0h, why should they 
do this thing to you?" 

"Oh, Marser Jack, we owes our life toe yo'-all's 
comin*. I knows Mis' Julia an' de saints done sont 
yo'-all. Oh, my back, Marser Jackl" 

"Poor, faithful Mammy! to think that anyone 
would dare strike you. Now, go to Juana, and 
I'll run back of the barn and get my hat full of 
water to bathe her face. I think she is only in a 
faint." 

"No, Marser Jack, dat nigger hit dat pore lamb 
wid de cat." 

"Oh, Mammy, that can't be 1 Oh, I see the blood 
coming through her dress! God knows, I wouI3 
have killed that woman had I known this. Come, 
Mammy, I do not dare leave you here ; I'll take her 
to the water." As they went down the stairs Mammy 
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whispered something in Jack's ear and he declared 
that that was the very thing. 

In the meantime Mrs. Davidson and Margie, 
more dead than alive, had gained the house and 
run into Francis' room. He had just come in. 

*'What," he exclaimed on seeing them, "you still 
up?" 

"Oh, Francis, you must help us I I am sorry, I am 
so sorry I Oh, I did not really mean to——" 

"Mother, what have you done?" he asked, catch- 
ing Her by the arm and facing her. 

Mrs. Davidson could not tell him for crying. 
Margie coolly related to him the tragedy at the 
barn. 

"Had I known you had such a thought in your 
mind I'd never left you for a moment. Margie, 
how could you? A young girl like yourself. Let 
me pass I I must not wait longer; I must see what 
can be done." 

"Francis! Francis 1 Oh, Margie, I know your 
father will kill me when he hears of this awful 
thing." 

But Agnes Davidson cried to the empty room, for 
Margie had gone upstairs to her room, while 
Francis was running like one possessed to the barn. 
He found all as silent as the grave. He went up- 
stairs, calling Jack at every step, but there was no 
one there but the dead negro. Yes, something 
bright shone in the uncertain light of the lantern. 
He stooped and picked it up; it was Juana's rosary. 

"Merciful Saviour 1" he cried, and for the first 
time in his life he pressed his lips to the cross. Going 
below he found Jack's tired horse, and unsaddled him 
and turned him into his stall. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Day broke clear and bright over San Felipe, but 
its lifegiving light brought no gladness to some ol 
her people. 

Mr. Austin, as was his custom, had risen early; 
but though he was early, he found his friend even 
earlier, and on entering the study he found Colonel 
Houston sitting moodily before the fireplace. 

"Good-morning, Colonel 1" Mr. Austin said cheer- 
fully; "I did not expect to see you about so early." 

"This is not so early for me. I am a savage, you 
know. We know nothing of time, we get up as 
soon as the birds begin their hymns of praise. This 
morning one saucy fellow perched himself on the 
tree in front of my window and I thought he most 
certainly would split his small throat." 

"Too bad that he disturbed your morning's nap." 

"He did not disturb me, for I had been awake for 
a long time." 

Mr. Austin, looking at him, saw that his face 
appeared haggard. 

"I fear you did not rest well. Colonel?" 

"No, I did not, my good friend, and I do not 
abuse hospitality when I say so. My bed was of 
the softest and my room was most comfortable, and 
I was perfectly sure of my welcome. The last 
named alone would have made me sleep like a log 
had I not had for company the memory of the tear- 
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stained face of your little visitor. I fear, Austin, 
that I am an emotiona! fool." 

"Not so. You were nervous, Colonel; and so was 
I. I imagined all sorts of impossible things, and 
spent a very bad night. I shall take Juana to 
Amee before night." 

"Will you say anything about the will to-day?" 
asked the Colonel. 

"No; not till I have Juana and Mammy in a 
place of safety. Then I shall go to the bottom of 
things, and I promise you that I shall make it inter- 
esting for Mrs. Davidson and her fascinating son." 

"It seems strange to me that Mrs. Davidson 
should be in such haste about this marriage. She 
seems to have taken things out of the son's hands — 
if it was ever in his hands." 

"Very true. Francis seems to have had little to 
do with it. I do not understand it at all, but I am 
going to do so before I stop." 

"You are right; the time has come when nothing 
but the truth, and the whole truth at that, will answer. 
In order to get at the bottom of the case you must 
get hold of the woman who gave you those papers. 
As she is not a slave, you can, It appears to me, de- 
mand her release." 

"Not without divulging the facts about the will." 

"Very true. Oh, these women I I am most thor- 
ougEly disgusted with them, especially white women. 
I consider the Indian woman the more perfect; she 
knows not how to plot and plan. But, my friend, 
there is one tiling she does know, and that is how 
to love and how to make the object of her love 
happy." 
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Breakfast being announced, the two repaired to 
the dinning-room, still talking. 

^^Colonel, you must not get the idea that we have 
no true women." 

"God forbid," answered Colonel Houston, "that 
I who had a mother should have such a thought. My 
mother was one of the best women that ever lived, 
with a most beautiful soul shining out of her sweet 
eyes. When I enlisted in 1812 she said at parting: 
^Remember, my son, that my door is always open 
to the brave, but never to a coward.' I always 
thought of that, and I have tried to be worthy to 
open my mother's door." 

''I think, Colonel, we have many brave and noble 
women. I try to think that all women are good." 

Mr. Austin turned to MoUie, who was waiting on 
the table, and asked her why she did so, as it was 
Moses' work to attend the table. 

"He ain't ver' well, he say. He am in de back 
ya'd. Mars Steve. Does yo'-all want toe see him?" 
she asked, her face growing ashen. 

"Yes; tell him to come here. Why do you look 
at me like that? I suppose your good-for-nothing 
husband has been up to some of his thievish tricks. 
Well, rest easy; for I have heard, as yet, nothing. 
Call him." 

"Yes, suh; I'z gwine." 

MoUie quitted the room and Moses entered soon 
afterward. He stood before his master, head down 
and shifting his weight from one foot to the other. 

"Well, Moses, you do look sick, but you need 
not look mean along with it." 
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'^Marser Steve, I didn't do nothing — I didn't hab 
nothin' toe do wid hit." 

"With what?" 

"De doin's las' night up at de Davidsons'." 

The gentlemen exchanged glances and pushed 
thefr plates from them. Mr. Austin, assuming a 
carelessness he was far from feeling, asked: "And 
what happened at the Davidsons' ?" 

"I ain't dun bin dar, but Marser Bell's nigger dun 
tole me dis mawnin' dat Mis' Juana an' Mammy 
Seely dun gone, an' Zack, he dun bin shot fru de 
head." 

"Gracious heavens! Where have they gone?'* 

"Some say dat witches dun tuck dem off, an' dat 
dey kill Zack too. An' den some do say dat Mis' 
Juana done hit, den run away." 

"That will do, Moses," said his master hoarse- 

"My God," said the Colonel, "too late, too 
late!" 

"Come, Colonel, let's see how much is true and 
how much is false. I do not believe this story, but 
it might be true." 

Moses here entered the study bearing a note. He 
was in such a panic that he passed his master by 
and gave it to Colonel Houston, and got out of the 
room as soon as his clumsy feet would carry him. 

"What on earth is the matter with that necjro?" 
said Mr. Austin, looking after the vanishing ftgure. 

"That is what I ask, for this note is for you, and 
not for me at all. I opened it, for which I crave 
your pardon." 

"It is granted, my friend," said Mr. Austin, tak- 
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ing the note and hastily glancing over its contents. 

Colonel Houston had gone to the window and 
was gazing out, but he saw nothing; for, in glanc- 
ing over the note, he learned that Moses' story 
was true. 

Mr. Austin came over to the window and said: 
''Let me read this to you, for I shall need your 
help. Listen." 

''Deab Ms. Austin : 

"A most dreadful thing has happened. Juana and Mammy 
Seely are gone. Tom, one of our best negroes is gone also, and 
another of our most valuable men has been killed. My husband, 
as you know, is away from home. I wish you would come over 
and advise me. 

"Very truly yours, 

"Agnes Davidson." 

^'I have my opinion of this affair, and I see from 
your face that you have yours. But let's go at 
once to the house and learn all we can. We will 
then return here and discuss it." 

"I am ready." 

At the Davidson home everything was in the 
greatest confusion. The house-girl and cook were 
the only negroes on the place. Tom had spread the 
news of the tragedy in the barn, and, taking the other 
negro men with him, had gone to join the Mexican 
garrison at Anahuac. Mr. Austin and Colonel 
Houston were met by Mrs. Davidson, who, hag- 
gard and worn by a sleepless night, tried to greet 
them in her usual manner. 

''Mr. Austin, it is indeed kind of you to come 
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80 promptly. I assure you I am in the greatest 
distress." 

With this she broke down and cried bitterly. 

'^When did you see Juana last, Mrs. Davidson?'' 
asked Mr. Austin. 

'*I saw her at supper," she replied, struggling 
for self-control. **I do not know when she left nor 
where she is now. I learned after sending you the 
note that all the negroes but two are gone." 

''Do you think, Mrs. Davidson, that Juana had 
anything to do with their leaving?" she was asked. 

**I think not. It seems they went to the Mexicans 
at Anahuac. The negroes think that Juana might 
have had something to do with the killing of Zack." 

Mr. Austin looked keenly at the speaker, and she 
dropped her eyes and colored under his steady 
gaze. "But we know better, you and I," he said. 

Francis had entered the room in time to hear his 
mother's remark and Mr. Austin's reply. 

"Of course," he said, "Juana had nothing to do 
with the killing of Zack. I really believe that he 
killed himself. If you like, gentlemen, I'll accom- 
pany you to the place where we found the body.'* 

They went with him to the barn. Francis ex- 
plained to them on the way that he had not moved 
the body because he had been notified by a Mexican 
official that an inquest would be held. 

"How did they learn of the matter?" asked 
Colonel Houston. 

"It seems that Tom reported it" 

"Then Tom must have been present when Zadc 
was shot," said Mr. Austin, looking keenly at 
Francis. 
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"He might have been." 

^'He may appear at the inquest," said Colonel 
Houston. "If so, then the mystery will be cleared 
up. 

Francis said nothing, but paused a moment as if 
to collect himself. Colonel Houston, noticing his 
extreme pallor and agitated manner, concluded that 
Francis could, if he liked, tell them much more than 
He had done. 

They had reached the barn. There were many 
people in the horse lot, but none were allowed to go 
upstairs until the officers should arrive for the in- 
quest. The man in charge, who was sitting on the 
steps, readily made way for the three. 

The dead negro lay as he had fallen when he was 
shot. He had evidently been killed instantly. 

Colonel Houston examined everything minutely. 
In a dark corner he picked up a lady's handkerchief, 
and on examination he found "Agnes Davidson" 
on the hem. He examined the cords where Mammy 
had been tied, and the position in which the dead 
man lay. Walking over to where Mr. Austin and 
Francis were engaged in conversation. Colonel 
Houston handed the handkerchief to the latter anc) 
remarked: "Your mother must have lost this last 
night." 

**What do you mean. Colonel Houston?" asked 
Francis, in what he meant for a very brave tone, but 
which failed lamentably. 

"What do I mean, Mr. Davidson? I'll see 
whether I can tell you. In the first place, there 
has been a crime committed, and that," pointing to 
the dead man, "is only one of the victims. Where 
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are the others? I think you could tell us more of 
this affair if you would." 

''For God's sake, Francis, if you know where 
Juana and Mammy are, toll me," pleaded Mr. 
Austin. 

"Mr. Austin, believe me, I do not know. I think, 
however, that they are in perfect safety. Don't — 
don't ask me anything about this affair. I'll tell you 
this much— my mother did not— did not " 

"Never mind finishing," said the Colonel, seeing 
Francis look at the negro. ''One thing, last night I 
heard that poor girl tell my friend here of a threat 
which had been made; it looks to me as though it 
had been put into execution, with what result I am 
unable to say. This handkerchief shows us that 
your mother was here ; those bloody cords show that 
some one has been tied recently to that post; that 
cat-o'-nine-tails shows why the person was so tied, 
and that," pointing to the dead Zack, "shows that 
someone came to the rescue." 

"Colonel Houston, you know as much as I do 
about the matter," said Francis. 

"Not quite. Now what are you going to do, if 
Tom appears? I'll tell you. Tom did this crime. 
He is with the Mexican army; they will never punish 
him. Mind you, there has been bad blood between 
them for a long time. Tom killed Zack and then 
ran away to escape punishment. Go to your mother 
and post her before the official comes, and we will 
go and swear out a warrant for the arrest of Tom 
for the murder of Zack." 

"Thank you, sir," said Francis, leaving them. 
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''We must go at once," said the Colonel, ''as 
they might come any time." 

The Mexican officers soon put in appearance, 
but without Tom. They blustered around some- 
what, and asserted their authority, and then re- 
tired. The warrant was gotten out and placed in 
the hands of an officer. 

The crime being firmly fixed on the absent Tom, 
all were satisfied and dispersed, some talking, as 
they left, of the dead negro and some of the absent 
girl. All felt sure that there was some connection 
between the death of Zack and Juana's disappear- 
ance, but they could find no key to the mystery. 

After the inquest Mr. Austin and the Colonel 
accompanied Francis and his mother to the house. 

"Mrs. Davidson," said Mr. Austin, "I am going 
to find Juana. I am, as you know, her guardian, 
and it is my duty at once to institute a search for 
her. I do not know where she could have gone. 
She may have gone to Amee's or she may have gone 
to the Father Antonio. If you have any idea, it is 
your duty to tell me." 

"I have no idea where she is," answered Mrs. 
Davidson. 

"I suppose you will not object to my seeing her 
room?" 

"No ; but you will find everything in the greatest 
disorder, Mr. Austin." 

"No, matter," said Mr. Austin, as he and the 
Colonel followed her upstairs. 

The room was as Juana had left it, for no one 
had entered it since. The bed was in disorder, the 
pillow still showing the impress of her head; on a 
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chair were the clothes Mr. Austin had last seen her 
in, still wet as then ; on a chest by the bedside lay her 
well-worn prayer-book, and on the floor lay the 
sheets, still knotted together. 

"That will do," said Mr. Austin. "We are now 
ready, Mrs. Davidson, to go. I wish you would 
send Juana's things to my house to-day. If I suc- 
ceed in finding her alive I shall send them to her; 
but in case I do not find her — well, that will be 
another matter. I suppose you know that Juana 
visited me last night." 

"Francis informed me that she did." 

**Well, she came. You, of course, know for 
what purpose. It suffices to say so soon as Mr. 
Davidson returns and the Padre can get away from 
his duties at Nacogdoches, where he is at present 
stationed, we shall proceed to overhaul and 
straighten out a few business matters that should 
have been attended to fifteen years ago." 

He saw from her white face that she understood 
him perfectly. Leaving her leaning hopelessly 
against the wall, the two gentlemen raised their 
hats and went below. They met Francis at the front 
door, and Mr. Austin told him to go to his mother, 
as she looked ill. 

"I think we understand something of last night's 
work," said Mr. Austin; "it is too plain not to be 
understood." 

"There is much, however, which is a mystery," 
said the Colonel. "Where is Juana and the old 
nurse? who killed the negro? who was whipped, and 
with what result?" 

"Those are the things for us to find out. I at- 
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tach much hope to what Francis said in regard to 
their being in safety. I hope much." 

"And I also," sighed the Colonel. **As I leave 
to-day for Nacogdoches, if you will write a letter to 
Father Antonio I will take it to him." 

"I wish you would, as you can then give him the 
particulars of this unfortunate affair." 

The letter written. Colonel Houston later started 
on his homeward journey, leaving Mr. Austin to 
take up the search for the lost Juana. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Mr. Austin bestirred himself to begin the search 
for Juana and Mammy Seely. He realized that 
what he did should be done quietly. Sending for 
an acquaintance of his on whose discretion he could 
rely, Mr. Austin put the case in his hands. 

Mr. Austin had had a busy day and many callers. 
The members of the convention were taking their 
departure and, though the empresario felt little like 
doing so, he must see them off to their homes. The 
two who had been appointed to go with him to 
Mexico had declared that they could not serve, so 
it was agreed that he should go alone, and that he 
should set out as soon as possible. He felt, how- 
ever, that he could not leave Texas without seeing 
Father Antonio. He wrote the priest to come at 
once to San Felipe and Mr. Austin believed that he 
would do so. His intention was to turn the entire 
affair over to him, for he felt that the hiding-place 
of Juana, unless it was in some lonely and unmarked 
grave, could not remain hidden from the loving eyes 
of the priest. 

That night he was sitting alone before the fire 
when he was startled by a cautious rap and a gentle 
shake of the window shutter near where he sat. He 
thought at first that it might be the cat, or, more 
likely, some night bird, for it was far into the night. 
The shutter again shook and someone called cau- 
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tiously. He went at once and opened the window 
and peered into the darkness without. 

"Are you alone?" asked a voice. 

"Yes, what do you want?" 

*'Go to the door and let me in; I bring news of 
Juana." 

Mr. Austin closed the window and went to the 
door. On opening it he saw a man standing before 
him, but it was too dark for Mr. Austin to see the 
visitor's features. The man stepped within, but 
said nothing until the door was closed and bolted. 

"I see," said the man, "that you do not know me. 
I am Jack Davidson." 

"Come in here," said Mr. Austin, leading the 
way to the study. When the firelight fell on the 
face of the young man Mr. Austin, in a voice of 
alarm, asked : "Jack, Jack, what is the matter with 
you? Have you been wounded, boy?" 

"Yes," he said; "I have — not in the fight at Ana- 
huac, however, but here in San Felipe." 

"You must tell me about it. When did you re- 
turn from Brazoria, and how did you learn about 
Juana?" 

"I returned last night, or rather this morning, 
for it was between two and three o'clock." 

"Was it you. Jack?" 

"Yes; I have much to tell you, and it is late. 
Draw your chair close, that I may the better tell 
you. It is a story of shame, and should not be told 
other than in a whisper." 

They pulled their chairs close together and talked 
in low whispered tones. The younger voice was 
often broken by suppressed tears. At the condu- 
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sion of the story Mr. Austin was also greatly af- 
fected. 

"Then there is no necessity for further search?** 

"None at all,'* answered Jack. 

"We will go to the barn and hitch two horses to 
my light wagon, for with that you will be able to 
travel much faster. As I am expecting Father 
Antonio, do not go to Nacogdoches, but to Amee's." 

"Very well, but we must hasten, as the moon will 
soon be up." 

They soon had the wagon ready and, placing 
therein Juana's effects, that Mrs. Davidson had 
sent that afternoon. Jack drove through the deserted 
streets of San Felipe. 

"I tell you, mamma, I am not going to stay here 
any longer. I feel like this place is haunted. All 
through the night I hear the most dreadful noises." 

"Hushl" commanded Mrs. Davidson, looking 
hastily behind her. "You should not give way to 
nervousness, Margie. You will feel better in two or 
three days — the negroes being gone makes things 
seem very quiet. I am dreadfully sorry now that I 
went so far as I did, for we have lost five good 
negroes and incurred the enmity of the Catholic 
Church. I deplore the loss of the negroes, but I 
believe some of them will return to-day or to-mor- 
row. Not Mammy Seely, however; we must search 
for her. Jack has her in hiding somewhere about 
the place, I think. He had no right to take her away. 
I am more afraid of the priest, Antonio, than of 
anyone else." 

"Why should you fear him?" 
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*'I don't know,*' said Mrs. Davidson thought- 
fully. 

^'Well, mamma, I for one am not going to stay 
here. Mrs. Bell is going to New Orleans by the 
next boat, and I am going with her." 

^'Margie, don't go. I always hated to stay alone, 
and now I feel that it would just kill me." 

"Go with us, then." 

"1 cannot leave, and your father away." 

''Well, I can't help it. I mean to go with Mrs. 
Bell. This old place is too poky for me, anyway. 
I want to go where I can see something and in turn 
be seen myself. I can't even marry here; and we 
have both of us agreed that I must marry. I would 
have married old Austin for his money, but it 
seems that piece of perfection most respectfully 
declines." 

Margie, receiving no answer from her mother, 
got up and went up to her room, where she had 
already begun her packing for the proposed trip. 
A boat would leave early the next morning in order 
to connect with an outgoing steamer for New 
Orleans. 

Margie felt no pity whatever for her mother; 
she felt rather a contempt for her. Not, however, 
because of the thing she had done, but because 
she had done it so clumsily. Had things turned out 
differently, had she succeeded in forcing Juana to 
marry Francis, thus bringing money into the family, 
her mother would, so reasoned Margie, have been 
worthly of the respect and admiration of her 
daughter. 

Margie was a long time at her packing, and when 
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the last things were forced into her over-crowded 
trunk and the pretty traveling dress laid out, it was 
nearly night. As she came out of her room into 
the shadow-filled hall she felt afraid. Slipping past 
Juana's door she ran quickly down the stairs. There 
was not a sound anywhere in the house. 

"Gracious 1" she said, **I would not stay here for 
anything. I feel that I would give much just to 
hear Juana laugh — and yet I never loved her." 

On entering her mother's room she was surprised 
to see her father there. He had returned on the 
boat that was to take her away on the morrow. 

Mrs. Davidson had told him the story; that is, 
she had been giving him her version of the affair. 
Mammy Seely, according to her story, had needed 
punishment, and in attempting to give it to her the 
dreadful thing had happened, and Jack had taken 
both Juana and Mammy and had run away. This 
did not seem to impress Mr. Davidson very much, 
but when she related the loss of the negro men, 
he was fully awakened. He, like Margie, felt that 
Mrs. Davidson had bungled things dreadfully. 
When told of Mr. Austin's words about the neg- 
lected business affairs of fifteen years, Mr. David- 
son had little to say, but showed his fear in a half- 
cowed manner. 

*Tou think that Austin knows about the will?" 

"Yes. I fear he or the priest may have it." 

"But how could they get hold of it?" 

"I cannot answer that," she replied. "It may be 
that Mammy Seely really got the will. You will 
remember, that at the time the will disappeared we 
suspected her. Had you listened to me " 
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''Yes, had I not listened to you I would have been 
better off. Agnes, you have ever been my evil 
star; I have followed you to my undoing. Austin 
has the power to take our all, and he will do it. We 
must declare that we know nothing — nor did we 
ever know anything about this will. Had you let 
me, I would have told the child all, and made terms 
with her. She was a dear, warm-hearted little 
thing, and would not have been hard on her poor 
old uncle. She would have given the property to 
us." 

''Clarence, you talk like a fool to-day. But you 
are right. We must deny all knowledge of this will 
— if it ever comes up. The thing for us to do is to 
get it from them. The very idea of telling Juana, 
and asking mercy of her." 

Mrs. Davidson looked contemptuously at her 
silent husband. 

"It is always hard to ask favors," he said thought- 
fully, "but it would have been easier to ask one of 
soft-hearted Juana than of the judge of the court." 

"Judge indeed I There is no court in Texas, and 
the officials at Saltillo are not going to meddle with 
the affair." 

"Very true," he replied; "but this crime of the 
will — ^was not commited here, but in the United 
States." 

"You forget that we know nothing of this will. 
Anyway, who is there to look the case up?" 

"I hope no one," he said, relieved. 

Margie entered the room, and the subject was 
dropped. Mr. Davidson thought she should stay 
with her mother, but left the matter to them. On 
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second thought he considered it well for her to gO| 
as there might be trouble in store for the family. 
Mr. Austin might have the will, and might insist 
on Juana's inheritance, in which case it would be 
better for the children to be away from home. 
Francis coming in, his father asked him whether he 
would not like to go with his sister to New Orleans. 

"Not now, father," he answered, and at once left 
the room. 

When supper was announced and he did not ap- 
pear, his mother sent Margie to his room to call 
him. He answered that he wanted nothing. 

After supper Mrs. Davidson, preparing a tray of 
dainties, took it to him. She found him lying across 
his bed sleeping heavily. An empty flask stood on 
the table, and she saw at a glance that he was in a 
drunken stupor. And what all the suffering of the 
motherless Juana had failed to do was now done 
by the sight of her drunken son; her heart was 
touched and softened, and, kneeling down by thc^ 
bed, she cried bitterly, for Francis was the one per- 
soii in the whole world she had really loved. He 
had come to her when her heart was free from crime 
and before the rank weeds of avarice, vanity, and 
selfishness had gotten their growth and crowded 
out the good which had been placed there when 
she had received the breath of life. 



CHAPTER XV 

By the middle of May Mr. Austin was ready to 
leave for Mexico. Remembering his trip of ten 
years before, he dreaded the long, lonely ride. 

Before setting out he mounted his horse early one 
Saturday morning and wended his way to the log 
house on the Colorado. 

He arrived in the evening, just as Charles was 
returning from his work in the field. Again he 
stopped in the river to permit his horse to drink, 
as he had done so many years ago. He could see 
the house as he did then, but there were many 
changes. The house itself was changed but little, 
but the grounds were beautifully laid off and nicely 
inclosed. The out-buildings were larger and better 
made than the first ones had been. The front porch 
was now covered by honeysuckle vines, so he was 
unable to see whether Amee and her child sat there 
as on his first view of the house. He could hear 
the moans and groans of the windlass as someone 
lazily drew water from the well. A negro melody 
floated out on the air, and Mr. Austin was pleased 
to think that it came from the lips of old Remus, 
and that it was he who was drawing water. The 
horse, having satisfied his thirst, started to the 
house of his own accord, seeing his master had 
forgotten that they were to finish their journey 
that night 
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Lizbeth, who was milking the cows, was the 
first to see him, and waving her tincup she called a 
merry welcome. He turned aside and dismounted at 
the cow-pen to greet her. 

Charles and Amee, hearing Lizbeth's greeting to 
the visitor, came out to welcome him. 

**Mr. Austin, this is very kind of you, to make us 
a visit before you depart for Mexico," said Charles. 

"Well, Brandon, I don't know about that. I 
thought it a little selfish on my part — I came out 
here to rest over Sunday. I leave Tuesday for 
Mexico." 

'*I feared you might go without seeing us,'* said 
Amee. ' 

''No ; I could not do that. I felt that I had to see 
all of you before going; then, too, I wanted to ask 
you " He hesitated and looked at Amee. 

"Yes," she said; "and we so wanted to tell you 
all about it. Charles has tried to get away, but it 
seemed he could not." 

The three had gone on to the house, leaving 
Lizbeth to finish her milking. Mr. Austin and his 
host entered the hall, where in pleasant weather 
the family lived, it being the coolest place about the 
house. In the center of the back part stood the din- 
ing-table. A wash-bench on which were a tin wash- 
basin and a bucket of cool water stood to one side. 
On the walls were many beautiful specimens of 
horns of native cattle and deer. Four or five large 
home-made chairs completed the furniture. 

Louisa smiled a welcome to Mr. Austin, which 
for breadth and length could not have been sur- 
passed. 
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''Jes' in time fo' suppah," she said, as she spread 
a snowy cloth on the table and vanished into the 
kitchen, whence proceeded the odor of hot cream 
biscuit and frying venison. By the time they had 
bathed their faces and otherwise tidied themselves 
for supper, Lizbeth had come in with the milk. 
With quick, graceful steps she passed from kitchen 
to table and from table to kitchen. Mr. Austin 
watched her trim, cotton-clad figure with eyes full 
of admiration. 

"Lizbeth," he said, "you are a very pretty girl." 

"Yes; I rather think so," she said, smiling at him. 
'Why, Lizbeth I" exclaimed her father. 
I stick to it," she said, pausing and looking lov- 
ingly at her father. ''I am like mamma, and I ap- 
preciate the fact too much to deny that I am really 
pretty. When Mr. Austin says that I am pretty, he 
really compliments mamma, for I am a copy of her. 
I am pleased to think that when God made mamma, 
on beholding his work he was so pleased and de- 
lighted with its many beautiful points that he ordered 
another like it." 

Charles got up and going to the girl put his arms 
lovingly around her and said: "Forgive me for 
thinking you vain." 

"I will; if you will never do it again, Mr. Daddy." 

"I am the one who is vain," said Amee, laugh- 
ing, though her eyes were moist. "Mr. Austin, you 
must not start those two on my perfections. Poor 
things, I make them believe that I have no faults. 
It is all my work." 

"Lawd's sake," said Louisa, "heah am de folks 
talking 'bout looks, an' dem fine biskits spilin'." 
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"Come," said Brandon, "I am too hungry to 
administer longer to Amee's vanity/' 

Mr. Austin never forgot that supper. It was, 
he thought, the finest he had ever eaten. The rich 
flaky cream biscuits made by Amee's delicate, but 
useful hands; the fine venison steak that the trusty 
rifle of Charles had furnished; added to this, the 
fine fruit put up by them from their own orchard; 
butter, milk, and cream from the home dairy made 
it complete. As they now had plenty of sugar, Mr. 
Austin asked Lizbeth quite seriously about her 
sugar-bees and how they were doing. He and the 
mother and father laughed lovingly at the memory 
of the quaint but practical little girl that the remark 
brought back to their minds. 

"I was very green then," said Lizbeth. 

"But," said her father, "it was a fine idea, if it 
could have been carried out." 

"But like many another fine idea, father, it could 
not be." 

Supper being over, they went out on the front 
porch. It was a beautiful night. The river's mur- 
mur as it flowed on its way to the Gulf, the gentle 
whisper of the wind among the trees, and the dis- 
tant hoot of an owl made peaceful the scene and 
beautiful the silence. 

"When did they go?" asked Mr. Austin. 

"About ten days ago," answered Charles. "Amec, 
tell Mr. Austin about it — the trip and everything." 

"I shall begin with their arrival here and then 
tell of the trip." 

"Yes ; tell me everything, for, as yet, I have heard 
nothing since I saw Jack." 
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*Tou know," began Amee, "when and how they 
left San Felipe. Well, by the next afternoon they 
arrived here. Juana was crying and moaning in a 
fever, and Mammy was half dead. Jack left them 
here and went on to Nacogdoches to see the Padre ; 
but, as you know. Father Antonio had already left 
for San Felipe, so Jack missed him. We did all we 
could for them both, but Juana continued to grow 
worse. Father Antonio, after seeing you at San 
Felipe, came on here. He was broken-hearted to 
find the poor child so ill, and wanted to start at 
once for San Jose Mission, so as to get medical 
attention for her. We urged him to wait for Jack, 
knowing that he would return, which he did two 
days after the father had arrived. Jack, on his ar- 
rival, informed us that the Davidsons were privately 
searching for Juana and Mammy. This frightened 
all of us, for we did not know but they might be 
able to take Mammy from us. 

"That night we put the wagon cover on yopr 
spring-wagon; we then placed in it a bed, on which 
we made Juana as comfortable as possible. Father 
Antonio and Mammy sat by her in the bottom of 
the wagon. I drove, as we thought it best for Jack 
to ride horseback. He accordingly did so, and all 
the way rode in advance to see that the way was 
clear. On the third day we reached the Mission. 
The monks welcomed us most kindly and did every 
thing in their power for Juana. They sent at once 
to San Antonio for a physician, who arrived before 
I left. I would have remained, could I have been 
of any use, but I could do nothing, not even help 
nurse her, as she was afraid of me. Mammy and 
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the Padre were the only persons who could ap- 
proach her. We left her still unconscious. After 
bringing me home, Jack returned to the Mission; 
since them we have heard nothing." 

"What do you think about her case? Will she 
recover?" asked Mr. Austin anxiously. 

"I cannot say. The physician gave hope of her 
recovery. He said, however, that she is of such a 
delicate physique that he could not say whether she 
would recover mentally." 

"I fear for her," said Mr. Brandon, '*for she is 
naturally nervous, and that was a dreadful shock. 
Then, too, she was greatly reduced by being so long 
confined in her room. It seemed to me that she 
appeared as one who had been ill a long time." 

"Yes; the night she came to see me she looked 
very ill and appeared nervous. What a shameful 
piece of work it is — this trying to rob a poor child 
of her little. I wish I did not have to go to Mexico ; 
but I must. It is my duty to go, and I have no idea 
of trying to evade it. Still, if I could stay Fd strip 
that family of all they have. I think poverty would 
teach them a few lessons." 

"If Juana should die it would be of no use to take 
the property from them," said Mr. Brandon. 

"In that case, we will do nothing," said Mr. 
Austin, "for the property would them belong to 
them. Only, of course, they must do the square 
thing by Mammy." 

"Father Antonio said that he cared nothing for 
the little the Davidsons have. He says that so soon 
as Juana is able to travel he will take or send her 
out of the State, so the Davidsons cannot harm her." 
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''I have no fear of them further. Poor, friend- 
less little Juana," said Mr. Austin, as if to himself. 

''Not friendless, Mr. Austin, for no Catholic is 
ever that," said Amee. ''Besides, Juana's father 
had a cousin whom he at one time befriended in a 
very substantial manner. This cousin is now an 
officer in the Mexican army, and, so the Padre told 
me, is married to a great and noble lady. It is 
under the care of this lady Juana will be placed." 

"I am very happy to learn of this lady. The 
Padre told me that he had a place where they would 
care for her, but he did not say that it was with 
relatives. I am glad to think that the child may 
find peace and happiness, and that vile, wicked wo- 
man will find the reverse. I am inclined to believe 
she has begun to regret some things already, for 
Margie has left her and gone to the United States, 
Francis is drunk most of the time, and Davidson 
looks like a haunted man. But the worst of all, to 
her, is that socially the best people no longer recog- 
nize her." 

"Do you see much of them?" asked Amee. 

'*No; I have not seen her since the morning after 
the tragedy. I have not tried to meet them, and 
they seem to avoid meeting me. One night this 
week Francis came to my house and asked to see 
me. He had, as usual, been drinking, but believing 
he knew what he was saying, I listened to his story. 
I encouraged him to talk, and afterward I was glad 
that I did, for I learned several facts I did not 
before know; among these was this: They were 
anxious for him to marry Juana in order to secure 
her Mexican fortune and also to protect them- 
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selves against the chance of die lost will's turning 
up. 

*'Did he say anything as to how they secured 
possession of the will?" asked Charles. 

*'He said that his mother had the will and it was 
stolen from her. Francis did not know much about 
the will — ^his mother confided just enough of the 
facts to him to make him help hasten things with 
Juana. I have no idea how Mammy came by it, 
unless she was the one who stole it from Mrs. 
Davidson." 

'*Mammy told me," said Amee, "that the day 
that her old master died she overheard Mr. David- 
son and his wife talking about some papers of the 
dead man's. They seemed to be having a dispute 
about them, and Mammy learned from their conver- 
sation that the papers gave her her freedom, but 
had no idea of its being a will. Hearing Agnes 
urge the burning of the papers, Mammy determined 
to steal them. This she did that night." 

"And they never suspected her?" asked Mr. 
Austin. 

"Oh, yes, they accused her of it at the time, but 
she denied the charge — and kept tlic papers." 

"Well," said Mr. Austin, "the story grows. An- 
other thing that Francis told me was that they 
learned of Juana's visit to me through my negro 
Moses, who overheard our conversation. They 
thought still to gain their end by frightening her. 
They imagined that she would do ^ything to save 
Mammy." 

"Do you believe Moses really told them?" asked 
Lizbeth. 
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** Yes ; I sent for him, and he confessed to it. It 
hurt me dreadfully to learn that it was my own 
negro who did it. I made up my mind that I would 
have him soundly flogged, and that I would get rid 
of him at once. He saved me the trouble, however, 
by running away that night." 

**It must have made you feel bad," said Amee 
sympathetically; ''for it seems he would have had a 
a little honor. And Agnes, how could she stoop to 
such a thing, how could she be so very wicked?" 

*'It is rumored, Amee, that Mrs. Davidson is of 
unsound mind. I cannot say that she is; but she 
looks and acts as though she was a little off." 

"It may be as you suspect, Mr. Austin," said 
Charles; "her mother died insane, so I have heard." 

"I would rather think her insane than to think her 
wicked," said Amee. 



Sunday at the Brandon's was a long, delightful 
day. The family, while Christians, were not of 
that strait-laced sect that dared not take a good, 
long breath on the Sabbath. This was their one 
day of rest and recreation, and they enjoyed it 
to the utmost. The morning was spent in looking 
over the farm and orchard, and the afternoon in 
listening to music by Amee and Lizbeth. 

As Mr. Austin listened, his mind went back to the 
first time he saw Amee. It was before a large audi- 
ence in Richmond. How beautiful she was that 
night, and with what power she played. He left the 
opera house with his mind in a tumult and his heart 
aflame, for from the first moment in which his eyes 
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rested on Amee's beautiful face he loved her. But 
now he thanked God that he had never spoken, that 
no one had ever suspected his love for Amee. Liz- 
beth looked now as her mother did then, only Amee 
had been the child of wealth and luxury, and beauti- 
ful clothes add much to the beauty of any woman. 
Three years after that first night Mr. Austin had 
again seen Amee; this time as the bride of the 
wealthy Charles Brandon of New Orleans. The 
next time he saw her she was a mother, bending in 
adoration over the tiny Lizbeth; next as the wife 
of the bankrupt; finally here, the wife of a hard- 
working farmer. He could not decide where or 
when he had loved her most. For never once had 
he allowed envy or jealousy to creep in to mar the 
beauty of that love. He had taken her husband 
in his heart at once, because she loved him so well. 
The tiny Lizbeth had been in his heart from the 
hour of her birth, and always would be there, for 
there is no end to a love like his, which reaches into 
Eternity. 

After supper Mr. Austin's horse was brought 
around and, after bidding them good-by, he set out 
for home. He felt better and stronger for having 
visited this happy and contented family. He had, 
too, heard about Juana, and knew at least that she 
was safe from Agnes Davidson. 

Tuesday morning Mr. Austin departed for 
Mexico. The news had come by last boat 
that Santa Anna,^ thanks to another revolution, was 

^ There were two political parties in Mexico, the Republicans, 
who favored a government similar to that of the United States, 
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now president of Mexico. The hearts of the colon- 
ists bounded with joy, for of all things this was 
what they had most desired. 

As Mr. Austin was about to leave, Francis came 
to him and handed him a small parcel. On opening 
it Mr. Austin found Juana's rosary and a few words 
written with pencil: **I give this to you; 1 am un- 
worthy to keep the smallest thing that has ever been 
near her. I am superstitious enough to believe that 
it will keep you from all harm on your journey and 
bring you safely back to us." 

'Toor Francis! he is not all bad," Mr. Austin 
sighed, and placing the beautiful and expensive 
string of beads in a small buckskin bag he put them 
in his pocket. 



and the Centralists, who desired the president and congress to 
possess absolute authority. Santa Anna, in 1833, was elected by 
the Republican party. 



CHAPTER XVI 

In the evenings the promenades of the plazas of 
Mexico are usually thronged with elegantly dressed 
ladies and gentlemen, who come out to listen to the 
fine music. But on this oppressively hot night in the 
early autumn of the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-three, the music was hushed 
and the streets and plazas were deserted. The 
much dreaded Asiatic cholera was raging in Mexico, 
slaying her people by hundreds and by thousands, 
and, save for the whine of an occasional beggar or 
the passing of the death carts, the city was wrapped 
in a mighty shroud of silence. In the beautiful 
Plaza Zocalo, facing the closed National Palace, 
sat two men talking earnestly in English. One of 
the fearless ones was Texas' Mr. Austin, the other 
was a noble-looking Spanish gentleman. This was 
the great patriot, the well known and much loved 
Zavala.^ 

"It was a long and very tiresome trip," said Mr. 
Austin; "I shall be very sorry if I am unable to 
accomplish anything." 

"But I am determined that you shall accomplish 
something. The time is unfortunate, but 1*11 see 
that the vice-president gives you an audience to- 
morrow." 

' Born in 1789 at Madrid, Spain. At this time he was a mem- 
ber of the Mexican congress. 
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"Thank you, my friend. Your being in the city 
and my meeting you just when I did seems truly 
providential." 

''Yes, so it does," said Zavala. "God always 
raises up champions for the right, and your people 
are in the right." 

''I know we are, and Santa Anna will see it that 
way. I have great hopes, for I know he will grant 
our requests. But the waiting is long; he may not 
return for some time." 

''You seem to have great faith in Santa Anna; I 
hope you will not be disappointed in him," said 
Zavala. 

"From all that I have heard, I think I shall not. 
He is already beloved in Texas for his many noble 
actions, not the least of these being his vigorous 
support of the Constitution of 1824." 

"Oh, yes," said Zavala; "he has many times 
shown himself a patriot and true republican, and I 
admire the loyalty of the Texans. They come from 
the United States, where people know how to be 
loyal, how to be great and generous — and they have 
taught the oppressed of every land how to be free." 

"Yes, my friend, and the noble Santa Anna will 
help us to be free, as we were in that home across the 
Sabine." 

"May God grant it. But I am inclined to think 

that he will try to teach you " He paused and 

looked earnestly at the Texan. 

"Well?" 

"How to be slaves," added Zavala. 

"No, no; you wrong Santa Anna. He is a true 
patriot. Under him Texas will become a great 
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State, for is she not as his favorite child? Did he 
not say so ? And Texas will repay him for his love 
and generosity by becoming the brightest star in 
the constellation of Mexico." 

''I say no more, now, but at some future time we 
will speak of this again. I must leave you, for I 
have an appointment. I believe, as I said before, 
that I can get Vice-President Faries to see you to- 
morrow, ril ascertain and let you know. I am 
doing all I can among the members of Congress. I 
am sure that when the question comes up Article XI 
will be repealed. Until to-morrow, then, adios," 
he said, raising his hat and leaving the plaza. 

The next morning Mr. Austin was awakened by 
someone pounding on his door. On opening it, he 
found a messenger with a note from Zavala, say- 
ing Faries would grant Mr. Austin an audience at 
three in the afternoon. 

He felt very hopeful, and was glad when three 
arrived. He was promptly on time and was im- 
mediately ushered into a large room. Faries sat 
in a large, throne-like chair at the farther end of 
it. His secretary was busily engaged at his left. 
Zavala stood on his right. Mr. Austin advanced 
and bowed; Faries arose to his feet and greeted him 
with great courtesy. 

"You have come, so I hear, with a petition from 
the people of Texas," he said. 

"I have, your Excellency." 

"I am, sir, very much pushed for time. I could 
ill afford you an audience, but my friend, Senor 
Zavala, so insisted on my seeing you now that I had 
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to grant him his desire. You owe this interview to 
him." 

Both gentlemen bowed low to Zavala, who 
returned their salutation. 

"So," continued Faries, "you have one hour in 
which to present your petition. Therefore be as 
brief as possible." 

'*I thank you, sir, for your kindness in listening 
to me. I will be as brief as I can." 

The secretary placed a small table near Mr. 
Austin, since the latter was carrying a number of 
documents. Placing these on the table and opening 
one, which he held in his hand, he began a recital 
of their wrongs, commencing with their union with 
Coahuila, and leading up to the meeting of the con- 
vention. 

"I have thus told you the wrongs which we have 
borne in order that you may the more readily under- 
stand the urgent necessity of granting us the re- 
quests embodied in this memorial, which I now have 
the honor to present to you in the name of my 
people, feeling assured that our wrongs will be 
righted." 

"I can promise you nothing now. Texas must 
bide her time," said the vice-president. Zavala's 
heart sank within him, for he saw that all was lost. 

/'Remember, sir, if the government docs not per- 
mit us separate Statehood from Coahuila, Texas 
may take matters in her own hands," said Mr. 
Austin. 

The vice-president bowed coldly, indicating 
thereby that the audience was at an end. 
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When they were outside, Zavala, taking Mr. 
Austin by the arm, said kindly: ^'I am more sorry 
than I can tell you, for he is the more merciful of 
the two. Still, he wanted you to cringe to him; 
your independence offended him. You should have 
handled him a little more carefully. He considered 
the remark about Texas taking things into her own 
hands as a threat." 

"I did not mean it as a threat, only for a warning. 
If they refuse us, you shall see what we will do. We 
cannot endure the union with Coahuila; we will not 
endure it. FU leave you here and go to my room and 
write a letter home, telling them the result of my 
interview.'* 

*'I believe, if I were you," said Zavala, placing 
an arm across the shoulders of the empresario, **I 
would not write. You will go soon, so why not wait 
and tell them?" 

'1 promised to write, and they will expect to 
hear from me." 

"Very well, then write. But be careful what you 
write, for it may be read by others than those for 
whom it was intended." 

"I will," answered Mr. Austin; but before he 
had gone ten steps he had forgotten the warning and 
the promise. 

Going to his hotel he wrote to the Texans. He 
told them of his fruitless trip, but advised them to 
prepare for single Statehood, for, if it was not 
granted them, with all due respect to the Mexican 
government, they would assert their rights. He 
told them of Zavala, who was a member of Con- 
gress and who was doing all he could for the repeal 
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of Article XI. He hoped everything from Santa 
Anna, who had not as yet returned to the city. Hav- 
ing finished this ill-fated letter' he dispatched it on 
its journey. 

'This letter was opened by the Mexican officials at San An- 
tonio, who ordered Austin's arrest 



CHAPTER XVII 

In one of the darkest and most loathsome dun- 
geons of the Old Inquisition^ two men were talking. 
One of them was a priest and the other was but the 
shadow of a man. 

''And so," said the priest, "you have been in this 
prison ever since?" 

"Yes," answered the prisoner; "and I do not 
know why I am here. I was received by Vice-Presi- 
dent Faries, but was promised nothing for Texas. 
I then turned my attention to the repeal of Article 
XI. We, Zavala and I, secured this, and soon after 
I left for home. I reached Saltillo, but for some 
cause unknown to me I was arrested there and 
brought back here." 

"How long ago was that?" asked the priest. 

"I do not know, for I have lost count of time. 
It was in October when I was brought back." 

"It is now April; so you have been here seven 
months. I regret that I did not find you sooner. 
I shall this day go to Santa Anna and ask him to 
have you placed in a room where there is plenty of 
light. After you are moved, I'll bring you some 
books and writing material." 

"If vou could only do that," said the prisoner 
wistfully. "I have so longed for books. I am so 
starved that I would read anything.' 

* Sec Pcnnybackcr's "History of Texas." 
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''I will do all I can for you, Mr. Austin. I do 
not forget your many acts of kindness to me while 
I was in your colony," 

*'Those acts of kindness you are pleased to men- 
tion did to the man who performed them more good 
than to the one who received them." 

'*It is often so," said the priest; "but, harkl I 
hear footsteps approaching." 

They listened. The guard was in conservation with 
someone. He evidently did not want to admit the 
visitor until the priest was ready to come out, it 
being a rule of the officials not to admit more than 
one visitor at a time. As the face of the new visitor 
was for a moment turned toward them, both recog- 
nized it as that of the honorable Zavala. 

''You must see him," said the priest, then called 
to the guard that he was quite ready to leave. 

The door swung open and the priest passed out 
as Zavala entered. 

''My poor friend," said Zavala, embracing Mr. 
Austin, "how I have tried to see you 1 But not until 
to-day did I secure a pass." 

"I wondered that you did not come, Zavala. No 
one has been to see me until to-day. This morning 
I asked for a priest, thinking I might in that way 
secure a hearing. It was a lucky thought, for Father 
Muldoon, who was sent me, is an old friend of 
mme. 

"I am glad to hear that he is, for he may be able 
to help us. I have, however, secured a hearing for 
you. Santa Anna has promised me that he will call 
a council, who will consider your case." 

"You are more than kind, and I shall never forget 
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it. I wish that my poor tongue could find words to 
express the gratitude that is in my heart/' 

*'You owe me no thanks ; I do this in the name of 
justice. I deplore the necessity for interference, 
but as it exists, I am glad that I can serve you. I 
have recently been appointed Minister to France. 
I shall have to sail soon, but shall delay as long as 
I can, for I have a notion in my head the appoint- 
ment was made in order to get me out of the way. 
I have the name, you know, of being rather a 
meddlesome fellow— of trying to find out people's 
motives, you know." 

"I see," said Mr. Austin, "you still distrust Santa 
Anna." 

''He has done nothing to make me change my 
mind about him," replied Zavala. "I tell you, 
friend of mine, 1 am willing to serve the Republic, 
but if he dares " 

Three oflicers had stopped before the grating in 
front of the cell. One of them proceeded to read a 
paper, which proved to be an order for the prisoner 
to appear at once before his Excellency, Santa Anna. 

''He seems to be rushing things," said Zavala 
in English. 'TU go and present myself and try to 
pave your way." 

Zavala had been only a short while in the audi- 
ence chamber when the prisoner was led in. 

With pinched and haggard face, torn and soiled 
clothes, he stood before the council. He held his 
head erect and his eyes met theirs proudly, for he 
was guilty of no crime, had harmed no living crea- 
ture. His eyes turned first to the hero, the patriot, 
Santa Anna, who greeted him pleasantly and affably. 
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treating Mr. Austin as though it was the pleasure of 
his life to meet and serve him. He, in the simple 
trustfulness of his nature, felt that Santa Anna 
would grant everything. On glancing at the other 
members of the council, he felt less sure, for three 
of them were members of the Texas-Coahuila Con- 
gress, and were, he knew, opposed to separate 
Statehood for Texas. The others were Mexican 
officials, and he knew that from them he could ex- 
pect nothing but opposition to whatever he might 
ask for Texas. But against these was the all-power- 
ful Santa Anna, the patriot, who declared that he 
loved Texas as a man loves his own child. Zavala, 
too, was present, on whom Mr. Austin felt he could 
rely. 

"You have a petition, I believe, from the people 
of Texas," said Santa Anna, smiling sweetly. "You 
may present it." 

"I have, your Excellency, already presented it to 
the vice-president. I can, however, go over the 
main points embodied therein." 

"You may do so," said Santa Anna. 

Mr. Austin went over the leading features of the 
petition, and bravely urged the separation from 
Coahuila. 

In this and all other requests he was, as he ex- 
pected, most bitterly opposed by the members from 
Coahuila. Zavala then spoke in defense of Texas 
and her just demands. 

Santa Anna listened to both sides patiently and 
pleasantly, then rising to his feet said: 

"I will say after due deliberation that I will ap- 
prove of the repeal of Article XI; that I will also 
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grant them a regular mail system; but Texas can- 
not have single Statehood, for she has not the re- 
quired population. I " 

Mr. Austin arose to his feet and raised his hand 
protestingly, for Texas had long had the required 
number for Statehood. Santa Anna ignoring him, 
proceeded : 

"And having so few people, I realize that there 
is at present great danger from Indian attacks, and 
also that the people themselves are rather turbulent 
and quarrelsome, on account of the new taxes. I 
therefore have concluded to send four thousand 
troops to San Antonio for the protection of the 
people and the collection of taxes. I think '^ 

**Mr. President," cried Mr. Austin, springing to 
his feet, 'Ve do not need these troops. If you will 
permit us, we will pay our taxes and guard our 
frontier without cost to the Mexican government.*' 

"The troops must go," said Santa Anna firmly. 
''I would not send them if I did not know that it 
is best for you. I have always loved Texas, and 
shall do all I can for her. I have no more to say." 

The guard came forward and removed the 
prisoner. He felt that truly all was lost. At last 
the scales were dropping from his eyes. Santa 
Anna, in spite of his many protestations of love, was 
no friend to Texas. 

As he was being conducted through the street he 
heard an exclamation of pained surprise, and, on 
looking up, he beheld the sweet face of Juana. She 
was in a carriage, and by her side sat a lady with a 
noble, gentle face. Mr. Austin begged of his guard 
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that he be allowed a word with the ladies in the 
carriage, but they only hurried him on all the faster. 
He was not taken back to the dungeon, but to a 
room where there was light and pure air. On a 
table he found books and writing material placed 
there by his friend the priest. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Juana was here ; she had seen him ; and the lady 
with the noble face, who sat by her side, was doubt- 
less her kinswoman. Mr. Austin, in spite of his 
prison walls, felt happy in knowing that die girl was 
well and under the protection of the good Senora 
Alvarez. 

He was visited the next day by the noble (?) 
Santa Anna, who repeatedly assured him that he 
( Santa Anna ) was doing all in his power for Texas. 
It was for reasons best known to himself that he 
was compelled to keep Mr. Austin — ^whom he loved 
with his whole heart — a prisoner; soon he would be 
liberated, et cetera. 

Mr. Austin, who was always looking for good in 
others, was inclined to believe Santa Anna, in spite 
of his former conclusions to the contrary. Again 
he was left to himself, as if forgotten by the world. 
Now and then Zavala and Father Muldoon visited 
him, but they had no passes, and had to bribe the 
guards lo admit them. He wondered that Juana 
had not come to him; but on learning that he was 
confined 'incommunicado" he ceased to wonder. 

Almost two years he had been away from home ; 
very likely he would spend the rest of his life here 
in this room. It had been so long since he had 
seen Zavala he thought he must have sailed for 
France. 

i88 
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One day Father Muldoon called to see him. He 
had this time obtained permission from Santa Anna, 
who had grown very gracious to the Church. The 
guard left them alone, locking them in. 

"I have much to tell you," said the father, "and 
we must be very careful. If they come to the door, 
appear to be at confession. I came direct from 
the Senorita Alvarez. I am also the bearer of a 
message from Zavala, who has already left the 
city. 

''I am all eagerness to hear the messages and I 
beg of you to deliver them at once." 

"I will deliver the last named first. The Sefior 
Zavala had me tell you that he has gone to help 
your people, who are preparing to fight for their 
rights, as you said .they would. As you know noth- 
ing of outside affairs, I must tell you in order that 
you understand a few things. First, then, we are no 
longer a republic. Santa Anna has thrown off the 
mask, and is now, as he has always been at heart, 
a Centralist. He is now dictator, and as such he has 
abolished the States government. All the States 
submitted save Zacatecas, Coahuila, and Texas. 
Santa Anna has already marched against Zacatecas, 
butchering men, women, and children." 

"And Texas?" 

"Texas will share the fate of Zacatecas. Santa 
Anna is now making ready to invade her territory. 
General Cos has been ordered to disarm the 
Tcxans." 

"He cannot do it, I tell you, Father; they wiD 
never give up their guns, which are their only de- 
pendence for meat and their only protection from 
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the Indians. Every man in Texas will die with his 
gun in his hand." 

*'I believe you, but do not speak so loud. I will now 
deliver my other message. The seuorita bade me 
tell you that ever since the unhappy day when she 
saw you being taken through the street she and her 
cousin, the Senora Alvarez, have never ceased to 
work to have you liberated. Santa Anna has been 
away. He is, however, in the city now. To-day 
the ladies will see him ; and I will see him also, and 
I trust you will soon be allowed to go home. I may 
not see you any more, that is, if we are successful. 
I want you to promise me to tell no one of this con- 
versation, for the priesthood cannot afford to be- 
come mixed up in matters of state. If you get your 
liberty, it will be by Santa Anna's generosity; re- 
member that." 

"I will bear it in mind, Father." 

The key rattled in the rusty lock, and Mr. Austin 
fell on his knees before the priest as the door swung 
open. 

"Time is up," said the guard. 

"Very well," answered the priest as he passed 
out. 



"Your Excellency, he was like a father to me. 
Release him ; put me in his place. I will gladly go, 
senor, and I will in addition give you my estates 
and all I have if you will only release him and 
allow him to return to his people, who love him even 
as I love him, for he is a father to them, even as he 
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was to me — the friendless little Mexican girl. Let 
him go ; he will quiet them, for he is a lover of quiet 
and order. Will you, senor? Will you accept my 
estates and my jewels for his liberation? It is a 
poor thing to offer for the great thing I ask, but I 
beg you to take them/' 

Santa Anna gazed keenly at the beautiful girl 
before him. She had given him a new thought: 
''Yes; he might quiet the people. Strange how diey 
love this plain man." He reasoned that he might 
pose as releasing him for that, at the same time 
take in a little money for the act. Juana Alvarez 
was known to be worth a great deal of money — so 
why not? But the lady with Juana had not known 
him for years to no purpose. Seeing his thoughts in 
his face, she now spoke. 

"Your Excellency?" 

''Senora Alvarez," said Santa Anna, bowing. 

''I feel, senor, that I have a right to ask a favor 
of you. You told me once that whenever I should 
be in distress, if I would let you know, you would 
come to my relief; that at any time, if it pleased me 
to make a request, if you could, you would grant it. 
Do you recall that promise, senor?" 

''I do, senora. It was when your noble father 
saved my life, and would accept no reward. Then 
I told you that, should you ever make a request of 
me, I would grant it." 

"So you did, senor. Senor, you are to-day the 
most powerful man in Mexico; your word is abso- 
lute. I ask you, senor, to remember that the high- 
est prerogative of power is the exercise of mercy. 
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I ask mercy for this Senor Austin, who is guilty of 
no crime. I know him not ; yet, senor, I ask you on 
my knees for the liberation of this man, who has 
been a father to my cousin, the Senorita Juana 
Alvarez." 

^'Arise, senora and senorita; I would not see you 
thus," said Santa Anna, as he assisted them to their 
feet. 

"Your Excellency, you are most gracious," said 
the senora. ''Senorita Juana, in her ignorance of 
the greatness of your character, has offered you her 
estates and jewels for the liberation of her friend. 
Had she known what I do, she would have known it 
was useless to offer a bribe to the great Santa Anna. 
I say, had she known you as you are, she would 
know you would accept no reward for an act of 
mercy to a fellow-man." 

Santa Anna winced, for he saw the vast estates 
of the generous Juana receding from him. Wishing 
that the senora had let the matter alone, he an- 
swered with a slight tremor in his voice : 

"You are perfectly right, senora. Father Mul- 
doon," said he, turning to the priest, who had re- 
mained standing, ''what have you to say?" 

"Your Excellency, I am but a priest; as such I 
visited him in his cell." 

"Do you think it would be safe to release him 
and allow him to return to Texas?" 

"I believe, your Excellency, that his presence 
would quiet the people. The Texans feel greatly 
outraged by his imprisonment, and if he is not 
allowed to go home there might be trouble. It 
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is not, howevefi for the Church to advise or sug- 
gest in affairs of state. I say simply what I think. 
Senor, you are aware of the fact that he is a 
Catholic?" asked the priest, looking sharply at 
Santa Anna. 

'1 must confess that I have not thought of the 
matter at all. I recall now that among the articles 
taken from him there was a very handsome rosary." 

"Oh, senorl" cried Senora Alvarez, "you never 
allowed them to take his rosary from him?" 

"I fear they did so, senora; I will see," said Santa 
Anna, unlocking a drawer, from which he took a 
small parcel. 

Juana and the senora had arisen to their feet 
and were eagerly watching him. As he opened the 
parcel the rosary fell to the table. 

"It is mine," cried Juana impulsively; "that is," 
she quickly added, "it used to be mine. You will 
return it to him will you not, senor?" 

"Yes, senorita, I will do so at once." 

"And the release, senor, when will you write it?" 
asked the senora. 

"Now, senora ; and Father Muldoon shall be the 
bearer of the rosary, together with his papers and 
the document which shall give him his liberty." 

He wrote the order for the release of "one Senor 
Austin," and handed it to Juana, as she was nearest 
him. She kissed the hand of Santa Anna, which had 
written and now held the paper for Mr. Austin's 
release. 

"One thing more," said Santa Anna. "I want 
him to know nothing of the manner in which his 
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release was secured. Senora, you and the senorita 
must not see him. Father Muldoon will see that 
everything is attended to." 

''We will not go near him, senor/* promised the 
senora. 

**Your Excellency," said Juana, "may I not, 
through Father Muldoon, send him a small sum of 
money?" 

"You may do so," said Santa Anna. Then turn- 
ing to the priest he continued: "You will take these 
things to the prison and give them to Senor Austin. 
Assure him of my warmest regards and tell him 
that I released him as soon as I could do so. You 
can tell him that at ten to-night he will be liberated, 
and that he must at once leave the city. You are 
at liberty to buy what things he must have for his 
journey. The order, which the senorita will please 
hand you, you will give to the guards at the prison." 

"I will attend to the matter, your Excellency," 
answered the priest. 

Juana handed the things, together with her purse, 
to Father Muldoon, who removed the money from 
the purse in the presence of Santa Anna, and placed 
it in the little bag which had held the rosary. The 
purse was then returned to its owner, who now ad- 
dressed the dictator. 

"Your Excellency, I thank you for what you have 
just done. I feel you will never have occasion to 
regret your generous action. I beg of you to accept 
from me this diamond necklace as a token of my 
esteem. It is a small present, but there may be 
those in your family who will not despise it." 
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Santa Anna allowed Juana to place the jewels on 
the table near him. 

The senora, in her gentle and impressive way, 
thanked him for what he had done, and she and 
Juana took their departure. 

Father Muldoon fulfilled his promise to the letter. 
Mr. Austin was released at ten that night. When 
his effects were delivered to him in the afternoon 
he found the money for his journey. As he had no 
horse, he got the priest to purchase one for him 
and have it in readiness for his departure. By 
twelve o'clock without learning why he had been 
released, he was on his way to Texas. 



CHAPTER XIX 

What the priest had told Mr. Austin was true. 
Zavala had resigned his place as Minister to France 
and had gone to Texas and cast in his lot with the 
colonists. Mexico had at once demanded of the 
Texans that they surrender him to the officers, but 
this they refused to do. 

On hearing from Zavala of all the hardships 
which their empresario had been compelled to under- 
go at the City of Mexico, the people of Texas were 
frantic. Many were for gathering an army and 
marching to Mexico and demanding the release of 
Mr. Austin. But cooler heads showed them the 
harm that any movement of this kind would do. 

Colonel Houston showed them how impossible 
it was for them to go to Mexico; that they would 
not be a handful to Santa Anna's thousands. With 
sinking hearts they realized the truth of this, but 
they still continued to form plans for Austin's rescue. 
There was needed but a spark to set the whole State 
ablaze, and this came in the order to disarm the 
settlers. 

At this opportune time Mr. Austin returned. 
When he arrived at Brazoria the people received 
him with tears and shouts of joy, but on noticing 
his pale, emaciated face and ragged clothes these 
shouts of joy turned to curses against the Mexican 
people. 

196 
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Jack Davidson was at Brazoria, and as soon as 
he had greeted Mr. Austin he mounted his horse 
and started for San Felipe, to carry the joyful news 
to its inhabitants. This was Jack's first return home 
since leaving it with Juana and Mammy. 

As his foam-covered horse flew along the streets, 
he waved his hat and shouted to the astonished 
people: ''Mr. Austin has returned 1 He is almost 
herel He says, * War 1 War 1' " 

** Where is he? What road does he come? Tell 
us that we may go and meet him." 

'*He comes the Brazoria road," shouted Jack, 
as he went down another street, telling every one and 
laughing hysterically in his joy. 

Reaching his father's store, he leaped from the 
back of his horse and embraced his father and 
brother, saying: **I feel so happy I want to hug 
everybody. We are going to fight Mr. Austin 
says so." 

"Then we ain't to give up our guns?" asked a 
settler. 

*'No; Mr. Austin says keep them." 

Jack sent his tired horse to the house, and on 
foot joined the crowd, who were going out to meet 
the empresario. Men, women, and children filled 
the road leading to Brazoria. In the distance they 
could see Mr. Austin, and waving their hats and 
bonnets they shouted themselves hoarse. He in turn 
saw them, and his tired heart overflowed to witness 
their loving enthusiasm. 

When the throngs reached Mr. Austin he dis- 
mounted, and the people gathered about him, em- 
bracing him, kissing his hands, crying, laughing, and 
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sobbing for joy and for sorrow; for joy at again 
beholding the face so dear to them, but for sorrow 
to see that face so pale and emaciated. The greet- 
ings over, one and all asked him if they really had 
to give their arms up. 

"What say you, people?" 

"No I nol" they cried. 

"And I say no. My friends, I can truly say that 
no one has been, or is now, more anxious than I to 
keep trouble away from this country. No one has 
been, or is now, more faithful to his duty as a 
Mexican citizen. But how can I, or anyone, re- 
main indifferent when our rights, our all, appear to 
be jeopardized? It is impossible. The crisis is 
such that something must be done, and that without 
delay. What are we to do? Let all personalities, 
or division, or excitement, or passion, or violence, 
be banished from among us. Let a general consulta- 
tion of the people be called as speedily as possible, 
and let them decide what ought to be done in the 
future. Then let us one and all do the thing de- 
cided upon." 

"We will do as the empresario says," cried the 
people. 

Again mounting his tired horse, Mr. Austin rode 
to San Felipe. Seeing that he was about exhausted, 
the people attended him to his door, and there left 
him. 

After seeing Mr. Austin home, Jack returned to 
the store and went home with his father. He hardly 
knew his mother, she looked so old and haggard 
and there was such a wild brightness in her large 
black eyes. She appeared almost afraid of Jack, 
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and would start and turn pale if she found his eyes 
fixed upon her. Margie was married and living in 
New Orleans. She had done well for herself, his 
father assured him. Jack saw a great change in his 
brother, but whether the change was for the better 
or the worse he was unable to decide. Francis 
seemed very silent and morose, and his handsome 
face appeared much bloated from the use of strong 
drink, but Jack noticed also that when addressed 
Francis never answered with his old-time brusque- 
ness and coarseness of manner, but with a wonderful 
gentleness and sweetness. 

Jack spent several days in San Felipe, the greater 
part of his time at Mr. Austin's bedside. Mr. 
Austin told him of the one glimpse he had had of 
Tuana. She was well and in the hands of those who 
loved her, and soon would be in Texas, for she 
was with General Urrea's army, Senor Alvarez 
being one of his officers. 

One day Jack entered Mr. Austin's room much 
excited, and informed his friend that General Cos 
had arrived and invested the Alamo at San Antonio. 

*'He says," continued the boy, "that he is going 
to begin at once to disarm the colonists." 

On hearing this Mr. Austin sprang out of bed and 
insisted on being allowed to dress. 

"Let him try to disarm the settlers, that is all I 
say. I am going to get out and go to work." 

"I fear I ought not to have told you," said Jack; 
"but I wanted to let you know that I leave to-night 
for Gonzales."* 

* Called the Lexington of the Texas Revolution. 
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''Leave for Gonzales? Is there trouble there 
too ? And no one told me one word of it.'* 

"Well, there is really no trouble yet, only we 
are getting ready for trouble." 

"Tell me, Jack, tell me all the war news you know, 
boy," begged Mr. Austin as he dressed. 

"There is nothing more at present. Only that 
we are prepared to rise as one man if they dare try 
to disarm us. We are determined to keep our arms, 
even if we have to throw off the Mexican yoke to 
do it. Mr. Austin, they can't take our arms." 

"You are right; but still fighting is our last re* 
sort. We only want our rights; we want the Con- 
stitution of 1824. As I said once before, no one is 
more faithful in his duty as a Mexican citizen than 
I, but with all due respect to the Mexican govern- 
ment I say we must have our rights — peaceably, if 
we can, but if " 

"Hark I" said Jack, springing to his feet and 
listening at a great uproar without. "There seems 
to be some kind of trouble in the street. Stay here, 
Mr. Austin, till I see what it is." 

Jack, pulling his hat well down on his head, ran 
down the street. Everyone was hurrying in one 
direction, and that was toward the Davidson resi- 
dence. No, not there, for the crowd turned and 
ran down by the orchard, halting at a small two- 
room log house built back of the orchard by Mr. 
Davidson for his overseer, and now empty. Still 
Jack could not learn the cause of the trouble. 

"They say that one of Cos' men shot her," said 
one man excitedly. 

"Whom?" asked Jack. "Who is shot?" Before 
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the man could reply, Jack saw some men lifting an 
apparently lifeless form out of a wagon and take it 
into the house. He rushed to the cabin, and there 
on a rude pallet on the floor lay Amee. Charles 
and the physician were bending over her. 

"LizbethI Lizbethl" called Jack frantically. It 
seemed to the boy that his blood was on fire; that 
his heart would burst. 

'^Here I" she called, entering from the back room. 
Her manner was so fearfully calm that Jack felt 
frightened. "Come with me, Jack; I have some- 
thing to say to those men out there." 

As Lizbeth mounted the stile which served for 
front gate a great hush fell on the men. Her face 
looked as white as snow against her dark tangled 
hair, and her great eyes were full of the calmness of 
despair. 

"Cos' men did it," she cried, in a rich ringing 
voice. "They are out disarming the people. They 
came to our house; father and the men were in the 
field. They demanded our arms. My mother, 
knowing so much depended on our having a gun, 
tried to save at least the pistol. I do not know how it 
happened, but in the struggle one of the men shot 
her. Oh, my mother 1 my mother 1" she cried, hold- 
ing out her arms in appeal. "Men of Texas, I call 
on you to avenge my mother." 

"We will, we will," cried all, in a mighty chorus. 

"Let us throw oflF the yoke of Mexico, and be 
free," cried Lizbeth. 

"Yes I Yes I Death to the Mexicans 1" they cried. 

"Boys," called Jack, "on to Gonzales ! Who will 
go witifi me?" 
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"Herd" "Herd" "Here!" 

"Let's go to Mr. Austin," said Jack; "he will go 
with us." 

All turned and rushed pell-mell down the street 
toward Mr. Austin's house. He was standing in 
his doorway, wondering at the excited mob ap- 
proaching, led by Jack, now hatless and with his 
black hair thrown back from his flushed face. 

Mr. Austin advanced to his fence to meet them. 
Jack, catching sight of him, shouted: "Amee, Amee 
— shot I Killed by Cos' men." 

Mr. Austin caught hold of the rails to steady him- 
self. He made a strong effort to speak, but no word 
passed his white lips. 

"On to Gonzales! On to Gonzales I" cried the 
men. 

"I am ready," said Mr. Austin huskily. "To- 
night all of you, armed and mounted, meet me here 
and we will go to Gonzales." 

He turned and re-entered his house. In a few 
minutes Jack followed him. Mr. Austin sat at his 
desk with his head bowed in his hands. 

"They have brought her here," said the boy 
hoarsely. "I saw her in the little house back of 
our orchard." 

"Leave me. Jack, for a little while. Come back 
in an hour. Learn all you can about it, and tell — 
them — tell Lizbeth and Charles — how hurt I am, 
and offer them my home." 

Again Jack made all haste to the little house. An 
ox-wagon now stood before the house, and Louisa 
and Remus were busily engaged in unloading furni- 
ture and bedding. 
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Amee was not dead, but there was absolutely no 
hope of her recovery. 

With Jack's help the negroes soon had the furni- 
ture arranged, for they had been able to bring but 
little. Then, taking the negroes with him, Jack 
went through the orchard to his home, and brought 
back furniture and provisions till all was made com- 
fortable. 

Charles and Lizbeth had neither eyes nor ears 
for anything but the suffering woman, whom they 
both so fondly loved and who was fast drifting away 
from them. 



CHAPTER XX 

The streets of San Felipe were almost deserted, 
for the men had gone to Gonzales. Amee had con- 
tinued to grow weaker, until now she rarely opened 
her eyes or spoke. No one was admitted save the 
physician. Friends called and offered their aid, but 
all were turned away, kindly but firmly, by Louisa. 

Father and daughter never left the wounded wo- 
man's side. Though almost exhausted, they could 
not bear the thought that other hands than theirs 
should even moisten the beloved lips. These three 
had lived so long alone, they had grown so close to- 
gether, so into one another's lives, that now that one 
of them must go they felt to have any curious eyes 
gazing on their sacred grief would be intolerable. 

The dread messenger came with the dawn. 
Amee's bed was drawn before the window, which 
stood open. A mocking-bird lit on an oak just out- 
side and began his hymn to the god of day. She 
heard and, opening her great brown eyes, smiled. 
The bird she had loved the best had sung her 
requiem. Amee was dead. They knew it, and yet 
they could not believe that anything so beautiful, so 
true, so necessary to their lives, could cease to be. 
They called her in loving terms, but Amee, who was 
wont to come at a word of her loved ones, lay before 
them in her cold, sweet beauty, and answered not. 

Lizbeth closed the doors, and with her own lov- 
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ing hands dressed her mother for her last journey. 
Robed in white as spotless as her own pure soul, 
Amee lay ready for the grave. Lizbeth, taking a 
sheet, was about to spread it over the form so dear 
to her, when, breaking down, she fell on her knees 
and cried aloud that she too might go. Someone 
came in and tenderly picked her up in his strong 
arms and placed her on a chair, someone who rev- 
erently kissed the cold dead hands and then covered 
them from sight. It was Jim Bonham, Mr. Austin^s 
boy guest of years ago, now grown to man's estate, 
and come to fight for Texas. 

"Lizbeth, Lizbeth," he cried. "Alas! words are 
so weak when the heart would tell its woe. My 
heart bleeds for you, Lizbeth, but I know not how 
to comfort you." 

^'Oh, Jim I I am glad you have come. Glad, 
did I say? Ah, Jim, my heart will never know glad- 
ness again. I cannot live without my mother. 
Mother I mother I come back to your Lizbeth," she 
cried, falling on her knees by the side of the bier. 

Jim, taking her in his arms, carried her into the 
yard, where he seated her on an old bench under a 
great tree. Louisa brought her young mistress a 
cup of coffee, which Jim induced her to drink. 
Charles, who had been to order the coffin made, 
came up as Jim brought Lizbeth into the yard. He 
remembered the young man, and greeted him cordi- 
ally. 

Late in the afternoon all that was mortal of 
Amee was laid in its narrow home. Lizbeth felt that 
her heart was in the coffin with her mother. Her 
father tried to comfort her, but his words of hope 
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and comfort sounded strangely to himself as he 
uttered them. 

Father and daughter returned alone to their deso- 
late home. Jim went to Mr. Austin's home. He 
longed to comfort Lizbeth, yet he feared to intrude. 
But to-morrow he felt he must see her; he wanted to 
say many things to her before leaving for Gonzales. 
He knew this was a poor time to speak of love to 
her, yet in war times deaths and marriages often 
tread upon the heels of one another. 

The next day when he went to the little house he 
found Lizbeth in the yard, on the old bench. Her 
white hands, usually such busy hands, lay idle in her 
lap, and her shoulders drooped despondently. 

"Lizbeth," said Jim, "I am going away, but I 
felt that I must see you before I went." 

"Yes, Jim ; I am glad you came to see me. I am 
so poor in friends, and yet I have to give them up. 
One by one I lose them. Jack and Mr. Austin arc 
in Gonzales, and to-morrow my father goes. My 
mother — ^my mother, too, was laid on the altar of 
Texas' liberty. I envy those who can go to the war, 
who can take an active part. It is the lot of women 
to wait; this is my part. Would to God that I were 
a man I If my mother could have been spared us, 
she could have told me how to help, though a wo- 
man; but I know nothing." 

"Lizbeth, it may be for the best that your dear 
mother went when she did. As you say, she was laid 
on the altar of Texas' liberty — every soldier in the 
Texas army feels so ; and her death will fire them to 
fight as nothing else could have done. Lizbeth, I 
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shall fight to avenge her death, yet I never knew 
her." 

She turned to him and placed both her hands in 
his and, looking trustingly into his eyes, she said: 

"How good of you to leave your peaceful home 
and come to the aid of bleeding Texas. I want to 
thank you for it. I want to tell you how proud I 
am to have you for my friend." 

"Lizbeth, dear Lizbeth, I am not satisfied with 
being your friend. I know I am cruel to say any- 
thing about happiness now, while your heart is so 
full of sadness, but, Lizbeth, I go to join the army, 
and it may be a long time before I see you again; 
so I feel that I must speak now — for I love you. I 
have loved you so long I had grown to think you 
must love me in return. I see, though," he added, 
as she turned her head away, "that such is not the 
case. Lizbeth, I have loved you since we were chil- 
dren together; no other woman has for a moment 
held a place in my heart. Do I offend you, my 
Lizbeth?" he asked, for she had withdrawn her 
hands from his warm clasp. 

"Jim, Jim, speak no more of this now. I do not 
know my own mind. My heart is bleeding for my 
mother. How can I think of happiness when I have 
her no more by my side? You know not what she 
was to me ; she was my friend, my sister, my sweet- 
heart, my world — my everything. My heart is 
dead, happiness is dead. God no longer lives." 

Lizbeth threw herself on the grass and buried her 
face in her hands. 

Her father came out of the cabin, his face red 
and swollen with weeping. Seating himself on the 
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grass ^y the side of Lizbeth, he took her flushed 
face in his hands and kissed her. Turning to Bon- 
ham, he saw that the tears were stealing silently 
down the young man's cheeks. 

"Sir," he said, "I thank you for those tears. I 
feel that the world ought to weep for Amee. Liz- 
beth and I try to comfort each other, but the wound 
will never heal. You did not know her, so you 
cannot realize our loss; she was our all." 

Lizbeth, seeing her father's grief, forgot for a 
moment her own, in consoling him. The three sat 
and talked of the dead, of her goodness and beauty, 
of the great loving heart that had room for all. 

"She was a mother not only to Lizbeth, but to 
everyone who needed a mother. There are, you 
know, Bonham, women who are like that; but there 
are not many of them. Men, women, children and 
even the wild things, loved Amee. The sweetest 
birds nested in our trees, seemingly glad to be near 
her; and as she lay dying, drifting away from us, 
the pure soul was wafted to its God on the wings 
of a bird's song." 

"And there she awaits you," said Bonham, rever- 
entially uncovering his head. "Think not of her as 
dead; she has only gone before." 

A new light came into the soft eyes of Lizbeth, 
for she had only thought of her loss, and not of the 
new jewel in the crown of life. 

"I must leave you now," said Jim, rising, "for 
I go at once to Gonzales. I should have gone last 
night, but I stayed over to see you. Don't you 
think it would be best for Lizbeth to go to Mr. 
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Austin's house? She would be more comfortable 
there." 

"No, father, let me remain here. I shall be very 
comfortable, and I will feel more that it is mine. 
We can rent it of Cousin Clarence and remain here 
till we can return to our home in the country." 
"It shall be as you desire, my Lizbeth." 
Bonham, bidding them good-by, left them. Liz- 
beth had for the time forgotten his declaration of 
love. In her old, frank way she bade him good-by, 
saying innocently that her one regret was that she 
could not go with him. It was sweet to him to 
know that if he had failed to win her for his wife, 
at least she had not withdrawn her friendship, but it 
filled him with torture to think that she might al- 
ways regard him as but a friend. Still, he would 
prove himself worthy of that, and then mayhap 
something more might be given him. He knew 
that women like Lizbeth loved but once ; she would 
be true till death where her heart was given. There, 
and there alone, would she bestow her hand. So 
long as no one possessed that priceless heart he felt 
there was hope for him. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Mr. Brandon, after providing for the comfort of 
his daughter, joined the men at Gonzales. Lizbeth 
had been so filled with grief at the loss of her mother 
that she had lost sight of the Davidsons. She had 
not been away from the cabin save to visit her 
mother^s grave, and this took her rather away than 
toward the large house where the Davidsons lived. 
She had wondered that Agnes had not been near her, 
not even to attend Amee's funeral. On thinking of 
this, Lizbeth concluded that Agnes must be ill; and, 
from censuring Agnes for coldness, Lizbeth turned 
to charging herself with carelessness in not so much 
as asking after the health of Agnes She had just 
been to her mother's grave and was on her way home 
when the thought of Agnes came to her. She had 
not asked her father, but she supposed that both Mr. 
Davidson and Francis had gone to Gonzales. It 
seemed to her that no man could fail to respond to 
that appeal, for just as her father was starting, a 
courier had arrived asking all who were able to bear 
arms to come to Gonzales. Already the enemy were 
encamped across the river and were demanding the 
surrender of the cannon and arms. 

Lizbeth walked slowly and with downcast head; 
she was thinking that this very moment they might 
be fighting at Gonzales. She was so lost in thought 
that she failed to observe a man standing near the 
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path, and as he accosted her she gave a cry of sur- 
prise and alarm. Looking around, she was still 
more surprised to see that it was Francis who had 
called to her. 

'*Are you afraid of me, Lizbeth, that you start 
and cry out at the sight of me?" 

"Not afraid, Francis; but surprised, yes. I 
thought all the men had gone to Gonzales." 

"So they have, Lizbeth. I don't call myself a 
man. Still, I mean to go, but I didn't get off with 
the others." 

"Then you are going?" 

"Yes. But I want to talk to you, Lizbeth. Come 
here and sit by me on this log. I did not meet you 
by chance, but came here to talk to you. I went 
to your house and asked for you, but Louisa told 
me you were out — that you had gone to your 
mother's grave. May I say, Lizbeth, that I am 
sorry for you — that you have lost your mother?" 

"Thank you, Francis," she said, now seating her- 
self by his side on the log. 

"Of course, not having had Amee for my mother, 
I cannot know the full extent of your loss ; but know- 
ing what kind of a daughter she has given the world, 
I know that the loss must be a great one. I think she 
might have been worth much to me had I allowed 
her. Lizbeth, I have been a great fool in my short 
life." 

"You have been a great enemy to Francis David- 
son," she said sadly. 

"Yes; and not a very good friend to anyone else. 
But it was not of myself I wanted to speak. I have 
been wanting to ask you about Juana." 
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"Did you ask Jack about her?" 

"No ; I dared not mention the subject to him. I 
know he blames me for that night's work, but, Liz- 
beth, I was not in the least to blame. Oh, I have 
so wanted to know her fate I At first I feared to 
ask you about her, for I feared she might be dead; 
but I know since I saw Jack's happy face that she 
is alive. Where is she, Lizbeth?" 

"I do not know, Francis, where she is. The last 
time I heard she was sick at the Mission." 

"Was she a long time ill?" 

"Ah, yes; and they feared for her reason. Oh, 
Francis, it was a dreadful shock to her, she was 
such a tender little thing. I always think of her 
as I would of a baby." 

"And I too, Lizbeth." 

"Francis, I am so glad to learn that you were not 
to blame in that matter, but I have never been able 
to understand " 

"I wish you would let me tell you all I know about 
the matter, Lizbeth. I feel I must talk to someone." 

"Tell me, Francis ; I, too, feel that I would under- 
stand things better." 

He went over the story of that sad night, and 
ended by saying: "I blame myself, yet I was not to 
blame. Had I married Juana I would have done all 
in my power to make her happy." 

"Francis, you would have tried, but you would 
never have been able to make that tender heart 
happy, because — ^because you are not a man. You 
would have continued to drink and waste your life 
as you have always done. Oh, Francis, what cifts 
were yours; both in person and in mind everything 
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was yours. Why, you might have dazzled the world 
had you let drink and cards alone. But you did not, 
so there is no use thinking about what might have 
been. My dear mother said many times that if you 
would you might be a great man. Francis, she al- 
ways said that you possessed great qualities — that 
you were full of possibilities." 

"Shesaid thatof me?" 

"Many times I have heard her say it." 

''I have often thought too, that I had some gifts ^ 
but the thought quickly faded away, for I was alone 
in the belief. Lizbeth, it is the drink." 

"Yes, it is the drink. And, Francis, if you would 
only try, I am sure you could stop drinking." 

"Then, Lizbeth, if you think that, I'll try. Here 
goes." 

Taking a flask out of his pocket he slowly re- 
moved the cork and poured the contents out on the 
ground and threw the flask away. 

"Thank you, Francis," she said. "Be the man 
that God intended you to be." 

She gave him her hand and left him. After the 
slim graceful figure disappeared around a bend in 
the road he made his way towards the cemetery. 
Looking carefully around, he found Amee's grave. 
Lizbeth had just covered it with fresh crysanthe- 
mums, so he knew very well it must be Amee's rest- 
ing-place. On the plain pine board at the head 
Francis leaned and gave himself up to regret for 
his wasted life. He thought of the brave heart be- 
neath the sod, and of the great opportunity, now 
gone, to know Amee. He might have had her for 
his friend, and he would not. He wanted to be a 
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better man — had many times wished he might be 
able to quit drinking, but no one had seemed to 
think that he could do it, and he had grown to ac- 
cept their verdict, that he was all bad. And Amee 
had not thought so. Well, he would see whether 
Amee was not right. 

Lizbeth hurried home, knowing Louisa would 
be uneasy at her long absence. As she walked her 
mind turned back to the lonely man she had just 
left. She had so long considered him hopelessly 
bad that it was something of a shock to discover that 
he was not as black as her fancy had painted him. 
If her mother were only here to tell her what to 
say to him — ^better still, to say it to him herself. 
She felt that she had bungled things hopelessly, that 
Francis must think her a fool, or maybe he would 
think she did not care. She did care. She must 
see him and tell him that she would help him to 
grow into what God had intended him to be. She 
had reached the stile which led over her front fence, 
from which she had addressed the men on that sad 
day so long ago. She stood on the stile, as again 
the picture passed before her eyes: The wagon 
with its sad load; Jack, his white boyish face 
and streaming black hair; the men, rough but good 
of heart and full of sympathy, eager to avenge her 
mother's death. So long ago, so long ago. She felt 
old, alone, and useless in the world. She clasped 
her hands over her throbbing heart as if to still its 
dreadful pain, and turned to encounter the cold, 
scornful face of Agnes Davidson. 

'Tou stood so long on the stile that I thought 
I would come out here to visit you, Lizbeth." 
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"Pardon me. Had I known you were in the 
house, I should have gone in at once.'' 

Lizbeth was shocked at the sound of her own 
voice, for it was fully as cold as that of Mrs. David- 
son. There was something about the woman that 
chilled and repelled the girl. Looking again at 
her, Lizbeth saw that the woman was white and 
thin. Growing instantly sorry for her coldness, 
Lizbeth held out her hand in a friendly way and 
said: 

"I am glad to see you, Cousin Agnes. I have had 
so much trouble, and it has been so bitter, I am 
not myself. Will you come in? It is growing 
rather cool." 

"No; let's sit out here, for I have only a mo- 
ment to stay. I am sorry for your great loss, Liz- 
beth ; I came to tell you so. I would have been down 
sooner had I not been very ill." 

"I thought you must be ill," said Lizbeth kindly. 
"I thank you for your sympathy. You say truly a 
'great loss,' for in losing my mother I lost every- 
thing." 

"If I could live my life over I would so live that 
my children might say that of me. But now it is 
too late," said Agnes sadly. "Lizbeth, I came down 
to ask you to come and stay with us. You should 
not stay here alone." 

*'I thank you, but I would rather stay here. 
Remus and Louisa will care for me. I am not 
afraid, and I like to sleep in my mother's bed." 

"It is not good for you, and I am in hopes that 
you will think better of my proposition and come to 
us." 
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Mrs. Davidson took her departure, going through 
the orchard, as she had come. Lizbeth went as far 
as the fence with her and then returned to her 
empty and desolate home. Though it was poor and 
lonely, yet on its inmates there rested no blot of 
shame or dishonor. 

Mrs. Davidson was soon at home — the home 
that she had blasted by her evil ambitions and wicked 
schemes for wealth. She had a lonely supper, for 
Francis had not come home for the evening meal; 
nor at bedtime had he arrived. Everyone save Mrs. 
Davidson had long since gone to bed. She sat in 
her room before a smoldering fire buried in thought, 
from which she was aroused by a click of the latch 
on the front gate. 

'Trancis at last," she said, as she got up and went 
out on the front porch to meet him. A man stood 
by the porch. 

"I have come," he said "to tell you that I did it. 
I have the will, but not here." 

**How long ago?" she asked softly. 

"Almost a year. I have tried to see you, but 
could not. When can you have the money ready 
forme?" 

"To-morrow night, at this time, meet me here." 

"I'll be here," he said. "I hope that you will 
appreciate what I have done for you. It was pretty 
hard to get hold of." 

"How did you get it?" 

"No matter how I got it. It is enough for you 
to know that I have it. I not only have the will, but 
I can promise you that Father Antonio will never 
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bother you or anyone else again. I have fixed him 



so 



"Don't!" she said, putting her hands before her 
face, "Don't tell me about it. I do not want to 
know. Leave me ; I am ill. Come to-morrow night 
and bring the will." 



CHAPTER XXII 

General Cos, after becoming comfortably quar- 
tered in the old Mission of the Alamo at San An- 
tonio, announced his mission in Texas in the follow- 
ing terms: 

''General Cos, with his troops, intends to overrun Texas, estab- 
lishing custom-houses and detachments of his army where he 
thinks proper; to disarm the people; to drive out all Americans 
who have come to Texas since 1830; and to punish those who 
have insulted the supreme government of Mexico and refused 
obedience to its laws."^ 

At Gonzales, the capital of Dewitt's colony, there 
was a small brass cannon. It had been presehted 
to the colony by friends, to aid its people in defend- 
ing themselves against the Indians, who had again 
become troublesome. 

Colonel Castanado, with several hundred troops, 
was sent to Gonzales to take this cannon, disarm the 
people, and otherwise to begin the regeneration of 
the State. The citizens of Gonzales, being ap- 
prised of this, made ready to receive them. 

As Gonzales was situated on the east bank of 
the Guadalupe River, the Mexicans would have to 
cross this river in order to reach the town. This 
stream being unfordable and there being at this 
time no bridges across it, ferries were the only means 

* Pennybacker. 
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of crossing. Long before the Mexicans appeared 
in sight the ferries lay high and dry on the east bank 
and the alarm was spread throughout the country. 
Castanado appeared on the opposite bank and asked 
for the surrender of the cannon. Time was asked 
for, which was granted. 

As there were less than one hundred men at 
Gonzales, couriers were at once dispatched to all 
parts of Texas for help. All day the roads leading 
to Gonzales were lined with armed settlers. Mr. 
Austin and his men arrived early in the day and 
he was elected general of the Texas forces. In the 
afternoon Castanado again appeared, asking for a 
decision. It was ready for him, for the Texans were 
now able to hold their own. 

"We will not give the arms up," answered Gen- 
eral Austin. 

"I have come for the arms and that cannon, and 
I am not going to return without them," replied 
the Mexican conunander. 

"Come and take them," laughed the Texans. 

Deaf Smith, with the aid of some of his men, 
shoved the little cannon well out to the front, so 
that it could be seen from across the river. At once 
a shout went up from the Texans, for the cannon 
bore a huge placard on which was this saucy mes- 
sage : 

COME AND TAKE ME. 

The Mexicans did not take the dare, but retired 
to their camp, which was on an elevation about half 
a mile from the river. 

General Austin held a council of war, and it was 
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decided to cross the river in the night and attack 
the enemy early the next morning. A small Mexi- 
can hut in the field where the Texan soldiers were 
encamped was used by the general as his head- 
quarters. 

It was night, and a dark, blustering night at that. 
But the inclemency of the weather could not lower 
the barometer of feeling of the settlers, who gath- 
ered around the big campfires, laughed and talked as 
though war was a joke and bloodshed an every-day 
affair. In the hut sat General Austin, busily writ- 
ing by the light of a lantern. Near him sat Jack 
Davidson, who was just as busy doing nothing. Men 
came and went, bringing reports and receiving 
orders. 

'*Well," sighed the general, "it is finished, and I 
believe that they will help us." 

"Meaning the United States," said Jack. 

"Yes. I have written to them for aid. New 
Orleans at least will help us, and I tell you, my 
boy, we are going to need all the help we can get. 
I want a man to take this. I wonder who it will be ?" 

"I would do it, but I want to be in the fight to- 
morrow," said Jack. 

"Yes, and I want that you should." General 
Austin sat thinking. The door opened a little way 
and a coonskin cap and a pair of honest eyes ap- 
peared. General Austin smiled brightly and said: 
"The very man. Smith, come in." Smith came in 
and went up softly to the general. 

"Look at these," said the general, laying the let- 
ters in his hand. Smith looked them carefully over, 
then nodded his head emphatically at the general. 
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''I want you to take them to Houston. I do not 
know where you will find him. Go by San Felipe. 
If he is on his way, you may meet him. Give him 
both of the letters. He will know what to do with 
the one addressed to the United States. Tell the 
people you meet, especially those of my colony, 
that Texas expects every man who is able to shoot 
a gun to help her. You will set out at once — to- 
night. When you have fulfilled these commands, 
return to me. I do not, however, know where you 
will find me. You can return to Gonzales, and if 
I am not here you can find out where I am.'* 

"I go at once. General. Before I return you will 
be in San Antonio; but I'll look for you in Gon- 
zales, as that is orders." 

The man saluted and left the room. For a mo- 
ment neither Jack nor General Austin spoke. 
Finally the boy got up and went to the general and, 
taking him affectionately by the arm, asked : "Did 
you want me to go?" 

"No, my boy, I did not want you to go. I want 
you to cool your hot blood in to-morrow's fight. 
For dispatches an older head is needed. That man 
can do it better than any one in Texas. I did not 
want you to return to San Felipe just yet; still I 
would like to hear from Amee." 

"I am afraid to hear," said Jack. 

"Come in," called Mr. Austin, in answer to a 
tap at the door. 

The door opened and Bonham stood before them, 
but neither of them knew him. Thinking him one 
of the settlers just arrived to enlist in the Texan 
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army, Mr. Austin shook hands with him, saying 
at the same time : "You have come to help us." 

"Yes, Mr. Austin, but I see you do not 
know me," said Bonham rather sadly. "But no 
matter " 

"Your name?" asked Mr. Austin, looking 
strangely into hjs face. 

"My name is James Bonham." 

"Not Jim? No, it can't be Jim?" said the Gen- 
eral, drawing the young fellow nearer the light oT 
the lantern. 

"But, my old friend, it is Jim." 

"My, my, but I am glad to see you, boyl You 
will realize how much you have changed when I 
tell you that this fine-looking fellow here is your 
old playmate Jack Davidson." 

"Jackl" exclaimed Bonham, clasping the young 
fellow's outstretched hand, "I am truly glad to see 
you. I have much to tell you, but first I must have 
something to eat, for I am very hungry." 

"Stay here," said Jack, "and I'll bring you some- 
thing." 

Bonham was tired out, having ridden hard since 
leaving San Felipe. 

"Jim," said Mr. Austin, looking fondly at him, 
"I am surprised to see you here." 

"You should not be surprised, for on my visit 
to Texas I learned to love her people," said Bon- 
ham, with a blush. 

Jack entered with a coffee pot and cup in one 
hand and some sandwiches in the other. Bonham, 
in spite of his statement that he was very hungry, ate 
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sparingly, for he was thinking of the sad news that 
he must tell these two fond hearts. As yet they had 
asked him nothing. By way of opening the con- 
versation he said: *'I came through San Felipe." 

''You did?" asked the General, rising suddenly 
to his feet. "Did you hear anything about Amee?" 

''Yes," said Bonham, then paused a moment, that 
seemed an eternity to his listeners. "I attended the 
funeral." 

No one said a word. General Austin again 
seated himself by the table ; Jack stood with folded 
arms and white face looking into the face of Bon- 
ham, as if asking for more news. Bonham told 
them the best he could of the funeral, of Lizbeth's 
grief, and of his own foolishness in trying to make 
love to her at so sad a time. 

"What did she say?" asked Mr. Austin, raising 
his bowed head. 

"She did not refuse my love, but bade me wait. 
I do not mind waiting if thereby I can win her. 
General, I beg of you, put me in the hottest place 
you can find to-morrow. In order to win Lizbeth, I 
must do something for Texas." 

"I think," said Jack, "that the hottest place be- 
longs to me, because I am a Texan, and — and — ^be- 
cause I loved Mamma Amee." 

The old boyish name for Amee fell like music on 
the General's ears. 

"Yes, boys," said the General, straightening up, 
"we will fight to protect the living and to avenge 
the dead. Lizbeth is as a dear daughter to me, and 
a sister to you. Jack. Jim, if you can win her to be 
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something nearer and dearer to you, do so; for 
she is worthy of the love of a good man.'* 

"General Austin, I am going to try to be worthy 
of her. I may never win her, but I would rather 
have her friendship than any other woman's love." 

"That is right, and I believe you may hope. To- 
morrow at daybreak we attack the Mexicans, so you 
had better try to get a little sleep. I can see you 
are very tired. You and Jack had better roll up in 
your blankets and lie down on the floor.'' 

"But, General Austin, where are you going to 
sleep?" 

"I have my blankets and can join you later." 

Sleep came at once to the two young men, but 
their general sat the night through without chang- 
ing position, save once he had stolen quietly out to 
see that all was in readiness for crossing the river 
at daylight. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

By daybreak the Texans were on the other side of 
the Guadalupe River. The Mexicans, who were en- 
camped on a high mound, were soon apprised of 
their approach. The Texans called on them to sur- 
render, but they refused. **Firer* ordered the 
Texas commander. It was then that the little brass 
cannon greeted the Mexicans for the first time, and 
they turned and fled toward San Antonio, leaving 
on the field their wounded, their dead, and all of 
their baggage. 

"Go after them, boys," shouted the General; 
"chase the wolves to their den." 

After them they did go, and the seventy miles 
from Gonzales to San Antonio was a retreat. The 
Texans pursued them so closely that often they used 
the same campfire to cook their dinner that had 
cooked the breakfast for the Mexicans. 

General Austin had now seven hundred men, with 
which he advanced to within nine miles of San An- 
tonio. At the old Mission de la Espada he halted 
and sent forward a Captain Fannin, with ninety-two 
men, to find a place for encamping, near the city. 
James Bowie, whom we met at San Antonio years 
ago, Bonham, and Jack were among the number. 

All were in hopeful spirits as they rode on to- 
ward San Antonio. As they neared the beautiful 

22S 
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Mission of San Jose Jack asked his captain's per- 
mission to stop there for a few moments. 

''You may stop, if you like; but there is no one 
there," said the captain. 

''I want only to see the Mission," said Jack. 

''Very well," said the captain, as he and the men 
rode on, ' . 

Jack turned his horse down a shaded path lead- 
ing to the Mission, whose great tower surmounted 
by its emblematic cross still pointed heavenward, 
though its priests were gone. Jack, hearing hoof- 
beats behind him, turned and saw Bonham. 

"I do not wish to intrude, old fellow, but I could 
not resist the temptation to come; I feared there 
might be danger in your visiting the Mission alone. 
The country is full of Mexicans." 

"Yes," said Jack, with an old-time twinkle in his 
black eyes, "but they are so busy running that they 
have no time to interview me." 

"That is very true." 

"I am glad you came, but there is not the least 
danger. I used to be a regular visitor here. You 
see, in 1833 I came here the first time. Do you 
know why?" he asked, suddenly reining in his horse 
and turning to his friend. 

"Girl maybe?" 

"Yes; the sweetest girl that ever lived." 

"No," said Bonham, shaking his head, "that is 
Lizbeth." 

"No, not Lizbeth; it was little Juana. I came 
here to bring her — she — she — ^was sick. I left 
her here ** 
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"Here? Alone?'' asked Bonham, much aston- 
ished. 

"No; I left Mammy with her. After she recov- • 
ered she and Mammy were taken to friends in 
Mexico, by one of the priests, Father Muro, who be- 
longed to Goliad. Father Antonio could not go at 
the time. It has been about a year since I was here. 
The hope of hearing from her is what brings me 
here now." 

"Then the Mission, after all, is not deserted?" 

"Follow me and see." 

Bonham, who had not seen the Mission before, 
could not help remarking the exquisite beauty of the 
building and its surroundings, though all looked 
lonely and deserted. Jack was all impatience and, 
going ahead of his friend, entered the convent. But 
within as without there was no sfgn of human habi- 
tation. Jack, selecting a large flat stone on the floor, 
struck it a peculiar blow with his saber. A voice 
from under the floor asked: ^^Quien esf" 

'^Un amigo/^ replied Jack. 

"£5/^ bien'* said the same voice. 

Jack now stooped and raised the stone. Under- 
neath was a trap door of wood, which was now let 
down from beneath, disclosing a stairway which ap- 
parently led down into the bowels of the earth. 
Jack knelt down and, peering into the dark hole, 
said in English: "We are friends, and have come 
for your blessing and to inquire about the Senorita 
Juana Alvarez." 

"It is well," answered the voice. "I shall be with 
you in a moment." 
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Bonham had entered just in time to hear Jack's 
last remark. 

**So they live under the convent," he said. 

'*Yes; when they are here. Usually they are out 
ministering to their people. No one, save a very 
few, know of this hiding-place. I have intrusted 
the secret to you, and I expect you to guard it, if 
need be, with your life, for if it were known to 
certain people the devoted priests might pay for it 
with their lives." 

"You may trust me ; but I do not understand why 
it should be so." 

"Because they — the priests — are misunderstood 
by Both the Texans and Mexicans. Mexico ex- 
pected the priests to make Catholics of all t^ic 
Texans, and to keep them in subjection to her, re- 
gardless of everything. They could not do this, and 
Mexico blames them for failing. But they tried, and 
by so doing made the Texans hate them. But he 
comes." 

They could hear the pat, pat, of sandaled feet 
ascending the stair. A venerable head came in view, 
followed by a large, powerful form clad in a coarse 
black robe, and the priest stood before them. 

After receiving his priestly blessing Jack told 
who they were and something of the trouble at 
Gonzales. 

"War, my son, is a dreadful, a cruel thing, as you 
will learn to your cost. Brother against brother, son 
against father, and friend against friend, and be- 
tween the contending parties the Church, which in 
the general melee will be torn to pieces. But, my 
son, the Church will rise again. It was not made 
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by man, and the hand of man cannot pull it down.'* 

^*I think as you do, Father," said Bonham, *'and 
soon we shall hear the church bells again.** 

'*Not soon, my son; but again, yes." 

"Father, what of Father Antonio and Juana? 
Have you heard from either of them lately?'* asked 
Jack. 

"You know not then,** said the priest sadly, "that 
the good and holy Father Antonio is no longer on 
earth. A year ago he died by the knife of an 
assassin." 

"Surely you must be mistaken. No one could be 
wicked enough to take the life of so good a man," 
exclaimed Jack. 

"It is true, and we know not whose hand did the 
deed; but the good God knows and He will punish 
the assassin. He was making ready to settle up Juana 
Alvarez's business, for he felt he was not long for 
this world. He must have transferred it to some- 
one, for there were none of her papers among his 
efiEects." 

The priest did not notice the effect of his words 
on Jack, who leaned heavily on the arm of Bonham. 

"I have here for you a letter from the senorita, 
which I received only last week. I hope that it will 
answer your question in regard to her. The bearer 
told me that she was well and happy." 

"That of itself is good news," said Jack, as they 
bade the priest farewell and left the convent- - 

"Why did you bring Juana here?" asked Bon- 
ham. 

"1*11 tell you some time, Jim, but not now ; I feel 
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that I don't want to go over it to-day. It is family 
history." 

''I beg your pardon. If that is it, I don't care to 
know." 

With a grateful look at his friend Jack gave his 
willing horse the rein, and soon they came in sight of 
their company, but they did not at once join them, 
for Jack felt that he was in no humor to listen to 
their jokes and laughter. Soon the twin towers of 
the Mission of the Immaculate Conception came 
into view. 

*1 believe," said Bonham, "they have halted. 
Possibly they are going to camp on this side of the 
river. No," he said, raising himself in his stirrups, 
"they are crossing." 

"We are now," said Jack, "within a mile and a 
half of San Antonio. It seems to me that we are 
getting pretty close." 

"Yes; but I feel as though I'd like to get pretty 
close. Gonzales was only a brush ; I want to be in a 
regular battle where they fight. It is poor sport 
shooting at backs." 

"I guess they will give you what you are long- 
ing for pretty soon." 

The two horsemen now reached the river, and 
through the branches of the trees could see their 
comrades encamped on the opposite bank. As they 
came up they heard Captain Fannin say that he 
would await Austin's men here. 

Captain Fannin sent out scouts ahead, but they 
saw nothing of the enemy. That night a strong 
guard was placed, and every man was ordered to 
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sleep with his loaded musket by his side. Bonham 
and Jack were among those who were to stand 
guard the first part of the night. When all was 
quiet Jack, kneeling by the campfire, read his letter 
from Juana, which ran thus: 

My Dkax Jack : 

I find a priest is just starting for San Jose Mission. He has 
promised to take this for me. I cannot tell you how sorry I 
am that our country is at war, for this means that those I love 
are in danger. Captain Alvarez, who is with General Urrea's 
army, is my cousin. In case the war is not speedily terminated, 
he will very likely be sent thither. If he goes, both the seilora 
and I have determined to accompany him. If you. Papa Charles, 
or Mr. Austin should have the sad misfortune to be captured, 
you must manage in some way to communicate with the seiiora. 
Wherever you hear of General Urrea's army, you will know 
that we are there. Give my love to Mamma Amee and Lizbeth. 
Remember Zacatecas, and take care of yourself. I pray unceas- 
ingly for your safety and happiness. 

Your friend, 

JUANA. 

Matamaras, 

"No date," he said, turning the letter over, "but 
that makes it seem more like foolish little jfuana, 
as we used to call her. WeU, I am glad she thinks 
of us, but if what I fear is true I hope I shall never 
see her." 

It was just at foggy dawn when the pickets dis- 
covered that they were almost surrounded by the 
enemy, and opened fire. At the first shot every man 
was ready for the fray, although the fog was so 
heavy that it was only now and then that the enemy 
could be seen. The Texans gained a patch of very 
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tall grass and lay down so as to protect themselves 
and conceal their small numbers. The fog lifted 
and the Texans, quick^to take advantage of every- 
thing, now poured such a hot fire into the enemy that 
they were completely routed. "The cannon I the 
cannon 1" shouted Jack, as he rushed toward the 
Mexican guns, followed by a dozen young fellows. 
In a moment they had captured the cannon and 
turned them on the fleeing Mexicans, and the battle 
was won. 

At breakfast General Austin and his forces came 
up. General Houston and his men were with them, 
also the major part of the members of the conven- 
tion or consultation which had been called to meet 
at Brazoria. General Austin had invited the mem- 
bers to come to the camp, as there were some ques- 
tions that were to be settled by popular vote, and 
the greater part of the voters were in the army 
either under Houston, who was now general of all 
the forces east of the Trinity, or under Austin, who 
was general of all the forces west of that river. 

The two armies having been united, a vote was 
taken as to whether a provisional government should 
be formed or not. The soldiers were unanimous in 
the opinion that the consultation ought to reassem- 
ble and form a provisional government and devise 
ways and means for maintaining the army in the 
field, and to adopt such methods as would give 
Texas credit abroad. 

The members of the consultation at once repaired 
to San Felipe to reorganize and to open their de- 
liberations. General Houston and Zavala, being 
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members, left the army and went to San Felipe with 
the others. 

After the battle of Conception General Austin 
marched to San Antonio and invested it. Placing a 
division of the army under Edward Burleson on 
the north, and another division on the south under 
Fannin and Bowie, he with the remaining forces 
fell back and encamped twelve miles below San 
Antonio, to await the action of the consultation. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

San Felipe was all agog, for again she had the 
honor of entertaining the members of the consulta- 
tion.^ Lizbeth was hungry for war news. She had 
learned of the principal events of the short cam- 
paign, but of her father, who had been gone over a 
month, she had heard nothing. Knowing that Gen- 
eral Houston was a member and that he would stop 
at General Austin's house, she determined to call 
on him and inquire after the welfare of her father 
and her friends who were with the army. 

Accordingly, early in the morning she went to 
General Austin's residence and asked old Mollie, 
who opened the door, if she might see General 
Houston. On being answered in the affirmative, 
Lizbeth entered and walked unannounced into the 
old study. Houston was thinking about the meeting 
that was to take place that day, and was busy 
jotting down notes on a piece of paper which he held 
in his hand. Chancing to glance up, he saw the talt 
black-robed figure of Lizbeth standing in the door, 
regarding him with grave, earnest eyes. 

"Come in," said he, courteously rising. 

'The name consultation was used instead of convention, on 
Austin's advice, as the Mexicans had come to think all conven- 
tions treasonable bodies. — Pennybacker, 
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''Thank you. You are, I presume, General 
Houston?" 

"I am," he answered; "and you?" 

"I am Lizbeth Brandon. My all is with the 
Texan army, and I came to inquire after their wel- 
fare. This alone is my excuse for interrupting you 
at so unseemly an hour and in so unceremonious a 
manner." 

"Miss Brandon," he said, taking her hand in both 
of his, "do not, I beg of you, hint at an excuse for 
giving me so great a pleasure. I will say, though, 
were you guilty of a great crime, and it was in my 
power to pardon you, I would gladly do so on that 
plea of *my all is with the Texan army.' " 

"You are kind, sir, to tell me so," she said, a 
bright smile lighting up her beautiful face. "I 
wanted to inquire after my father and my friends. 
I dare say that father is with you or General Austin. 
Knowing, sir, that you were coming to San Felipe, 
I thought that he might have sent me some word by 
you?" 

"I do not know your father personally; it may 
be that he sent you a letter. I had quite a batch 
given me for delivery. Excuse me till I get my 
saddle-bags and then we can see." 

He left the room, but soon returned with a pair 
of dilapidated saddle-bags in one hand and a pack- 
age of letters in the other. 

"My friend General Austin gave me a letter just 
as I started; possibly it is for you. Ah, yes; here 
it is," he said, handing her the last letter in the 
package. Lizbeth seized the letter and opened it 
eagerly. 
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General Houston walked to the front window 
and was gazing into the street with a puzzled ex- 
pression on his face; several times he glanced at a 
letter which he held in his hand, as if undecided 
what to do with it. Finally, making up his mind, 
he thrust the letter into his pocket. A cry from 
Lizbeth caused him to turn around. She stood 
where he had left her, the letter still in her hand, 
but all of the brightness had gone out of her face. 

''General Houston, this is not from my father, 
but from my friend and distant relative. Jack 
Davidson. My father, he says, is not with them at 
all." 

''Do not be distressed, Miss Brandon, for he may 
have joined the colonists who took Goliad." 

"True," she said, much relieved; "he may have 
been late for the fight at Gonzales and so went on 
to Goliad. Was anyone killed at Goliad, General 
Houston?" 

"I think not. It was not much of a fight, you 
know. Twenty-seven Mexican soldiers were sta- 
tioned there to hold that fort, and forty-seven 
farmers went down there and not only took the sol- 
diers prisoners, but also captured ten thousand 
dollars in money, besides a goodly supply of fire- 
arms. I have not the least doubt but that your 
father was, and still is, with them. As soon as the 
provisional government is fully organized I shall re- 
turn to my army in the field. I will then make it my 
business to find out about your father and let you 
know. In the meantime I trust that you will not 
allow yourself to worry." 

"It is very kind of you, sir, to interest yourself 
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in my behalf. I will now leave you, as it is nearly 
time for the consultation to meet. There are many 
things I should like to ask you, but there is no time 
now. I am a country girl, General Houston, and 
perhaps do not understand the usages of polite so- 
ciety. I would like to have you dine with me this 
evening; still it might not be the correct thing for 
a general in the army to dine with the daughter oF 
a private. If it is a breach, I pray you will pardon 
it, and we will forget that anything of the kind 
was ever said." 

She stood before him, gazing into his kindly face, 
her own lighting up to see that no offense had been 
taken and that she was not misunderstood. 

"I am happy to be able to accept your invitation. 
Miss Brandon," he said gently. "As to your 
father's being a private, I, too, was a private — 
under Jackson, and I am proud of it. I should any 
time rather honor the ranks than disgrace an ap- 
pointment." 

"How well you put things. General," she said, 
smiling. "I am sure my father will honor the ranks, 
for he is not only a good, noble man, but he is a 
brave one also." She had walked to the door and 
half turned as she said this. With a bright confi- 
dent little nod of her head she left the room as 
silently as she had entered it. 

Lizbeth was a child of nature; she gave not one 
thought as to whether it was proper for her to en- 
tertain a man in her lonely cabin. She knew noth- 
ing of men who were not gentlemen, and as for 
herself, she was Amee's daughter, and that ought 
to be enough for anyone. Ahd it was. All day 
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she and Louisa flitted from place to place, happy 
in the thought of dispensing hospitality. Just be- 
fore dark, when the General arrived, he found the 
house a model of neatness and a bountiful, well- 
cooked supper ready for him. 

After supper Lizbeth invited her guest into the 
front room where her mother had died, and now the 
family sitting-room. Seating the General in her 
father's large comfortable chair, Lizbeth drew an 
ottoman forward and sat by his side, looking con- 
fidingly into his good, strong face. 

"And so you formed a temporary government, 
said Lizbeth, taking up the thread of their conversa- 
tion in the dining-room. 

'*Yes, Henry Smith, whom you know, was elected 
governor, and Mr. Robinson, lieutenant governor. 
A council, composed of one member from each 
municipality, was appointed to aid the governor. I 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the army of 
Texas." 

"I am very glad to hear of your appointment, 
General, for you are the man for the place. I be- 
lieve you will lead the Texans to victory." 

The General sighed and said he hoped she would 
not be disappointed. The odds were, he said, 
against the Texas army, but one could never tell 
what men would do when fighting for home and 
loved ones. 

"General Austin," he continued, "with two others 
were appointed to go to the United States and ask 
for aid. We sent a courier to him to-day to inform 
him of this, so that he can get ready to set out 
soon." 
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"You return at once to the army, do you not?" 

"I go to-morrow, for General Austin will not 
want to leave the army till I reach the field.'* 

"Quite true. So . What do you want, 

Louisa?" 

"Mis' Lizbef, I believe I hears somebody at our 
front fence." 

"Why do you not, then, go out to see?" 

"Oh, Mis' Lizbef 1" 

Lizbeth laughingly opened the front door and 
peered into the darkness. "No, Louisa ; it was no 



one. 



"Lizbeth I" called a voice from the darkness. 

"Oh, there really is someone out there. Coming 1 
Louisa, quick, bring a lantern. It is someone in 
distress." 

General Houston followed her out to the fence. 
They could see nothing but a riderless horse, which, 
catching sight of them, called softly. 

"Father !" called Lizbeth, for she had recognized 
the horse as her own, which her father had ridden 
away. Louisa having at last arrived with the lan- 
tern, they saw Charles Brandon lying on the grass 
at the foot of the stile. General Houston, gathering 
him up in his powerful arms, started for the house 
just as Remus arrived to see what the matter was. 
Seeing his master in such a helpless condition so 
unnerved the old negro that he could think of noth- 
ing better or more efficacious than a good strong 
prayer, which he proceeded to deliver directly in 
the General's path. The General, intent on his own 
affairs, failing to see old Remus, at once fell over 
that petitioner and, with Charles, fell into the dust. 
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*'Remusl" exclaimed Lizbeth, ''get out of the 
way I" 

General Houston said nothing, but regaining his 
feet he at once planted one of them on the person of 
old Remus where it would do the most good. Hav- 
ing attended to Remus, the General returned to his 
charge. Brandon was conscious, but in great pain. 
Lizbeth was sitting on the ground with her father*s 
head in her lap. 

''Come, Miss Brandon," said the General, "allow 
me to carry him in." Again he lifted Brandon, and 
this time he succeeded in getting into the house. 
Placing the wounded man in the bed, the General 
began to hunt for the trouble. 

"It is my leg," said Brandon. "I was shot at 
Goliad, ril be all right in a short while. I am very 
weak, having had no food all day." 

"Oh, poor father 1" cried Lizbeth. "You shall 
this minute have something to eat. Louisa, put the 
coffee pot on the fire. Remus, you go at once for 
a physician." 

"You are right. Miss Brandon," said the General, 
who was still examining the wound, which was in 
the hip; "a doctor is needed here, to dress this 
wound. I know something about these old wounds. 
You did a bad job, my friend, when you mounted a 
horse with a hole in you like that." 

"I know it, General, but it was not so bad when 
I started. I could never have made it had I not 
met a friend who helped me on my way." 

"A friend, father? Where is he now." 

"He left me on the outskirts of the town. I told 
him I could make it from there." 
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The bustling little doctor now entered, and all 
else was swept aside save the patient and his wound. 

After the patient had been made comfortable 
General Houston took his departure, but before 
leaving he handed Lizbeth the letter which had so 
puzzled him in the morning. It was from General 
Austin to her father. After her father was asleep 
and she was alone, Lizbeth wrote two letters, one to 
Bonham and one to Jack. Both letters were full 
of patriotism and encouragement. She urged them 
to be faithful to the cause they had espoused and 
to do their duty, no matter what the cost might be. 
In the one to Bonham she said: ''I can say with 
General Houston's mother, that 'my door is ever 
open to the brave,' and as such I invite you to visit 
us. I have so often thought of you and how good it 
was of you to forsake your peaceful home and cast 
your lot in with unhappy Texas. I pray for you 
every morning at sunrise and before I go to bed 
at night. It may be that my prayers will avail noth- 
ing, but my faith makes me think they will. Any- 
way, they do me good, they make me feel so much 
better." 

In her letter to Jack she told him that his mother 
had been very ill for some time ; that she had called, 
but did not see her, being told that Mrs. Davidson 
received no one. Francis, she told him, had left 
for the Texas army and Mr. Davidson would go so 
soon as he could leave his wife. She ended by tell- 
ing him about the meeting of the consultation and 
the arrival of her wounded father. As she finished 
her letters Remus entered to make the fires, it being 
almost day. 
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"Mis' Lizbef , yo' ain't been toe bed 1" 

''No, Remus, I have not. I want you to take 
these letters to the house of General Austin; you 
can give them to MoUie, and be sure to tell her to 
give them to General Houston before he leaves," 

"I — I — I doan hab toe gib dem toe de Gen'ral 
hisself, does I?" 

"No," laughed Lizbeth; "give them to MoUie. 
He wont kick her." 



CHAPTER XXV 

General Houston reached the camp just as 
General Austin was leaving for San Felipe. 

"I am glad, my friend, that you received the ap- 
pointment, for without a leader who possesses mili- 
tary genius, we can not hope to overcome such great 
and overwhelming numbers,"^ said General Austin. 

"I lay no claim to military genius. I am, General 
Austin, nothing more than an old soldier who is 
ever ready to do or die for a fool country that cares 
nothing at all about him. I feel that there are others 
among you who are more worthy of the high honor 
which they have seen fit to bestow on me. I shall 
do my best, though, and I trust that every officer, 
private, and colonist will feel that without his heart- 
felt co-operation I cannot win out." 

''Yes, General Houston we must all pull together. 
There must be no internal dissensions, or we fall. 
I would like to remain in the field, but the consulta- 
tion has ordered it otherwise; therefore I go. I 
shall try to be as faithful in the performance of my 
duty in securing funds from friends as you fellows 
will be on the battle-field." 

"I know that you will," said General Houston, 
grasping his friend's hand. ''I know, too, my 

'Believinff this, General Austin had urged his own removal 
and the a{>p(Hntnient of Houston.— L#i'er. 
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friend, that without funds we can do nothing, and 
at present we have not one dollar." 

''I am aware of that fact, and the. sooner I am 
on my way the better. I knew that you were going 
to receive this appointment, so have only waited for 
you. I resigned my command and the men elected 
Burleson to succeed me. Things are about as you 
left them, save that we have more men. New Or- 
leans has sent us substantial aid in the form of two 
companies of well-equipped men. They are now 
stationed north of San Antonio. I will now bid you 
farewell, as we both have much to do.'* 

"When we meet again," said Houston, "Texas 
will be free. I assert this positively, for if she fails 
to get her freedom then you will never again see Sam 
Houston, for I assure you that this old Injun will 
die in the last ditch or come out of it with credit." 

The friends bade each other an affectionate fare- 
well, after which the commander-in-chief proceeded 
to join the division of the army stationed south of 
San Antonio. He at once began the reorganization 
of the army and the appointing of his staff and 
officers of the line. 

Remembering the two letters which Lizbeth had 
sent him, he inquired of Major Hockley, his aide- 
de-camp, for the two young men to whom they were 
addressed. He was informed that both were with 
Burleson. As he was just starting a courier with 
orders to Burleson, he sent the letters also. 

Some days later, calling Major Hockley aside, 
he confided to him the urgent necessity of his (Hous- 
ton's) going to Refugio at once, and his desire that 
part of his staff accompany him. Having arranged 
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matters so as to be absent several days, he set out 
for Refugio. After a tedious and tiresome journey 
he arrived there and proceeded at once to inter- 
view the officers and men who were stationed at 
that place. The General was very tired after his 
long journey, so he thought to gain a little rest and 
then return to the army and take San Antonio. But 
as he was leaving the Mission, where the officers 
and men were quartered, Major Hockley ap- 
proached him with a paper in his hand. 

^'General Houston, I have just read an article in 
this paper from an officer whom I know you trust. 
I have known for some time that he did not like you, 
but I had no idea that he would dare go so far as 
this." 

''I cannot imagine who it can be. I did not know 
that officers knew me well enough as yet to form an 
opinion for or against me." 

He took the paper and carefully read the scurri- 
lous article, which was signed by one Captain 
Fannin.* 

"Hockley, I am surprised and hurt at this. The 
only grounds for the dislike which prompted this 
article is that I opposed that idiotic proposition of 
Fannin's to try to take Matamoras. As I told 
these men here to-day, if every man in Texas should 
go and each should do his best, we could never get 
within sight of the walls of Matamoras. I am not 
fighting for a plunder, anyway, and that is what 
that crowd is after. They must drop this wild idea 
or It will be the ruin of Texas. Do you hear me, 

'See Lester's "Sam Houston,'' and others. 
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Hockley? I say it must be defeated — ^this plan of 
Fannin's. An enemy with an hostile army has in- 
vaded our settlement. I say drive them out and hold 
our own, and we shall do well; but forsooth, some 
of us desire to go down into their territory and try 
to rob one of their best and most strongly fortified 
cities. To-night we rest, but to-morrow morning we 
go to San Felipe. You can see from that paper that 
the executive council is in favor of that hare-brained 
Matamoras scheme." 

"True," said Major Hockley; "and Fannin has 
said that he will recognize no orders save those of 
the council." 

"He goes a long way, truly. I will see the gov- 
ernor and afterwards the council. Good-night, 
Hockley, be ready early in the morning." 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Before starting for San Felipe to see the governor 
and council, General Houston had sent an express to 
Burleson, ordering him to take San Antonio, but to 
select a favorable time and position so as to save his 
men. All day the General and his men had been 
in the saddle, and just as they made ready to strike 
camp for the night a courier, coming from the op- 
posite direction, came up and delivered an express 
to him. ^ 

Seating himself apart on a log the General broke 
the seal. It was from the council — ^the military com- 
mittee — ^which had been appointed by the same 
power which appointed Henry Smith governor and 
himself commander-in-chief, and this committee 
now informed him that they had not only removed 
the governor from office, but had superseded his own 
authority. Calling Hockley to his side, he com- 
municated its contents to him. 

"Why, General Houston, they have no power to 
do such a thing. They were appointed simply to aid 
the governor; he is over them and " 

"Yes, I know that," said the General de- 
spondently. "They have no power to remove us, 
but just think what this lack of harmony and union 
will do. I can see far enough into the future to see 
dreadful consequences. How are the men in the 
field to know to whom to look for orders?" 

247 
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Both were silent for a few moments, when the 
General, taking his aid by the arm, said: ''Come, 
Hockley, we must tell our friends." 

That night, when all were asleep, the form of the 
General could have been seen sitting upright on the 
old log, with his hat pulled down over his eyes and 
his Indian blanket drawn snugly around him. He 
was having it out with Sam Houston, trying to bury 
self in the interest of Texas. 

"It seems," he said to himself, "that I can never 
have white friends. Somehow they are never true 
to me. I have never in all my life been deceived by 
an Indian. Oh Telahina, Telahina, you were al- 
ways good and true to me. In that happy hunting- 
ground, where your soul wanders in eternal bliss, 
I wonder whether you know how miserable and 
lonely Coloneh is without you. You were a sweet 
child of nature, and in my life with you in the 
forest there was much that was sweet to remember. 
Texas, Texas, you wild and lawless thing, I have 
already taken you into my empty heart. It is be- 
cause of your sins that I love you — that is, I think 
that is the reason. One can never tell. Already I 
have enemies ; why, I do not know, unless it be envy. 
But why envy? It has been well said that *Envy is 
the involuntary homage that the low pay to the high.* 
I do not know what to do, what is best for Texas, 
for I do not care about Sam Houston. I care not 
for the glory that the homage of men can give. I 
care not who gets the credit, the honor, so long as 
Texas is led out of the wilderness. I know if they 
will follow me I can lead them, and by the pure spirit 
of Telahina I am going to do it." 
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In his excitement the General had spoken aloud. 

Major Hockley, raising his head, asked him 
whether he called. 

*Tes,;' he replied; "it is day." 

Looking into Houston's noble face Hockley saw 
that indeed the night was over, and he was glad. 

Two days longer in the saddle brought them to 
San Felipe. It had been just one month to the day 
since he had departed, to take charge of the army. 
He went at once to call on the governor and to lay 
his official report before him. 

"Governor, can you tell me what the council 
means by this?" he asked, laying the express before 
that gentleman. 

"Well," said Governor Smith, "Matamoras just 
about tells it, I guess." 

"I thought so," said Houston. "I opposed that 
plan, and shall continue to do so ; but you, Governor, 
have done nothing to excite their enmity." 

"I am not so sure of that," laughed the Governor, 
"for I have had to veto several bills, all bearing 
directly or indirectly in that direction. Why, Gen- 
eral, they have appointed and promoted some of the 
most incompetent men as the officials in the army. 
This Fannin is 'one of them. Grant is another. All 
Matamoras men, as you know. I remonstrated with 
them and told them plainly that they had no power 
either to appoint or remove military officers." 

"And then?" 

"They then proceeded to usurp the whole gov- 
ernment, ousting in their minds both of us." 

"What are you going to do?" asked General 
Houston. 
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"Do? Do? Man alive, why, nothing. I am 
governor until my term is out. In March I give 
up my office, and not before." 

"You are wise," said Houston, "and before that 
time all of this foolishness will have died out. I 
feel that we must try to save these people, in spite 
of themselves." 

"Yes; so we must. I should not say so at this 
late day, but I knew at the time that we made a mis- 
take in not appointing Zavala as president of the 
council." 

"I tried to have it done, though I did not know 
him at the time. Austin told me that he was the 
man for the place, but his being a Spaniard was 
against him." 

"Well, General Houston, the next time we will 
most likely know our men better." 

A servant now entered and said there was a man 
outside who desired to see General Houston. 

"Bring him in," said he to the servant. Then 
turning to the Governor he said, with a humorous 
twinkle in his bright eyes: **More news. Governor." 

A young man stood before them, hat in hand. 
"Do I address General Houston?" he asked. 

"You do, young man," answered the General. 

"I have the honor to be the bearer of a dispatch 
from General Burleson." He handed a sealed pack- 
age to the General, who hastily opened it. 

"Good!" exclaimed the General. "They have 
taken San Antonio, but he gives no particulars. 
Were you in the battle, young man?" he asked, 
turning to the courier. 

"I had that pleasure. General." 
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^*Then tell us about it, for I know it was a hot 
fight — seventeen hundred soldiers licked by eight 
hundred farmers " 

"By three hundred," corrected the courier. 

General Houston and Governor Smith both 
jumped to their feet, and in a breath demanded the 
story. 

**You are aware of the fact that for some time 
we have been encamped around San Antonio. The 
men were eager to attack, but for some reason un- 
known to us General Burleson hesitated. He finally 
told us that on the following day we would take San 
Antonio ; this was what we wanted. The next morn- 
ing, when we were getting ready for the promised 
fight, we were calmly told that there would be no bat- 
tle and that we might, if we liked, return home for 
the winter. The men were all so mad and disap- 
pointed that they began to fight and quarrel among 
themselves." Here he hesitated and, looking in- 
tently into the faces of his listeners, asked: "Gentle- 
men, did you know Ben Milan ?^ I am glad you 
did, for you will then better understand my story. 
He, Ben Milan, then stepped forward and, waving 
his old ragged hat, shouted : 'Who w^ill go with old 
Ben Milan into San Antonio ?' " 

"And then?" asked both listeners, bending for- 
ward eagerly. 

"And then three hundred of us went forward, 
eager for the fray. We took it, but we won our 
ground inch by inch. Now we gained a house, and 

^A great patriot and a hero of 181 2. Buried in Milan Square 
in San Antonio. 
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now only a room. Four days and five nights wc 
struggled, but at the end of that time General Cos 
pulled down his black and red flag and ran up the 
white." 

General Houston and the Governor simultane- 
ously dropped into chairs. 

"Ben Milan shall be made a general," shouted 
Houston. 

"Indeed he shall," said the Governor. 

"Thank you," said the messenger, "thank you, 
gentlemen, for your appreciation of a heroic action. 
You cannot, however, reward him, for he has al- 
ready been promoted. With heart-felt sorrow I now 
have to inform you that on the third day of the 
fight he fell." 

"What of Burleson ? How was it that he did not 
reinforce you?" asked the General. 

"I do not know why. He did not enter the city 
until he came to arrange the conditions of surren- 
der." 

"It is very strange; but he may be able to explain. 
I must know. And your name, sir?" 

"My name is James Bonham." 



CHAPTER XXVII 

While Bonham was relating the story of the cap- 
ture of San Antonio to Governor Smith and General 
Houston, Lizbeth and her father were sitting in 
their cabin before a great fire, for it was December 
and the weather was cold. 

"Father," said Lizbeth, "how I do wish we could 
return to our country home." 

"When things are more peaceful, Lizbeth, we will 
return. You now have an old crippled father, who 
cannot help you as could the strong young fellow you 
used to call by that endearing name." 

Placing her knitting in her work-basket, which 
was, like herself, a model of neatness, Lizbeth went 
at once to his side. 

"Father," she said, putting her arms tenderly 
around him, "I am so sorry that you are lame; but 
I'll try to make it up to you. I shall be so good to 
you that you will after awhile forget your lame leg." 

"You have already made it much easier for me, 
Lizbeth. You are the best daughter of the best 
wife that ever was." 

"I am striving, father, to be worthy of you both. 
I fear that I never fully appreciated you till you 
were wounded. I think, dear father, it was because 
— ^because I am so much better acquainted with you 
now. It was all my fault that I did not know you — 
you were ever kindness itself to me." 

253 
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She knelt on the floor by him, her arms still around 
him. 

*'Do not accuse yourself, my Lizbeth, for we both 
worshipped at the same shrine. I used to think that 
I could not love you better, but since I have lost 
her whose image you are I feel that I love you 
doubly; for I love you not only for your own sweet 
self, but for the sake of my dead Amee, whose face 
you have. I could never give you up, Lizbeth." 

"You will never have to do that, father. I shall 
stay with you till I go to mother. I shall not marry." 

"Lizbeth, all very young people say that. And 
they keep the promise — till the right one comes 
along. It must be thus with you. The right one 
will come, I am sure of that. By the way, there is 
a gallant young fellow laying siege to your heart 
now, is there not?" 

"No, father, I have no lover, unless you call 
Cousin Clarence*s bookkeeper my lover." Lizbeth 
laughed musically as she remembered the offer of 
marriage she received the day before from grave 
old Mr. Mathews. 

"Lizbeth, he never dared " 

"Oh, yes, he did, father; and I must tell you about 
it, for it was so funny. I went to the store to buy 
a pair of new cards, for my old ones are a sight. 
Well, Mr. Mathews was in the store and he of 
course waited on me. After I had bought the cards 
and explained to his satisfaction that I really could 
use them all by myself, he began to compliment mc 
on my housewifely qualities. He then asked me 
whether I was a churchwoman, and was quite over- 
come when I said. No. He then said that my not 
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being one was doubdess caused by my lack of train- 
ing. He further signified his willingness to give me 
the required training — ^that is, he said he would look 
over that if I would become Mrs. Mathews." 

"What did you say, Lizbeth?" asked her father 
angrily, for he failed to see the funny side of the 
story. 

"Why, father dear, I accepted him, of course." 

"Lizbethl" 

"Well, I did not refuse him, at any rate. You 
see, Mr. Daddy, I said nothing at all, for I could 
not for the life of me stop laughing. The idea, 

father, of that old man " 

Lizbeth laughed softly, lovingly stroking her 
father's gray hair. 

"I have a great notion to go down there and 
thrash the life out of that old skunk," he said wrath- 
fuUy. 

"No, no, father, for I can manage him — ^this 
gallant young fellow you called him." 

The brown eyes looked roguishly at him from 
under their long lashes. 

"I did not mean him, and you know it. You are 
a sly puss, Lizbeth, that you told me nothing of 
young Bonham." 

The fair face was instantly suffused with blushes, 
but her voice was sad as she said : "Father dear, I 
had forgotten; it was you know, when — ^when — 
under the big tree " 

"Yes, dear." 

"Well, he told me that he loved me. I could not 
talk of happiness then, so I asked him to wait.'' 

"You love him, Lizbeth?" 
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'1 think not, father; that is, not as my mother 
loved you," she said softly; then added: "Father, 
I do not mean to love Jim, for it would not be 
right; your comfort and happiness must be my first 
care." 

"And I in turn must look out for your happiness, 
Lizbeth. I am never going to give you up, but do 
you think so meanly of your father as to imagine 
that there is not room in his old heart for two? I 
am quite sure, Lizbeth, you could love both of us." 

"Oh, quite sure, dear father. You would then 
have me " 

"I would have you, my child, follow the dictates 
of your own heart. Do not spoil your life with any 
mistaken idea of duty to me. I am not such a 
bunch of selfishness as you think I am. It is this, 
Lizbeth — give your hand and your heart together. 
Woman like you never loves but once ; but, my dear, 
she is sure to love that one time. If you love young 
Bonham, and he loves you, then there is just one 
way to settle an affair of that sort. Austin, you 
know, came to see me before he left for the United 
States; he told me then that Bonham was in love 
with you." 

"Jim told Mr. Austin that," she said, as to her- 
self. 

"Yes," said her father, "he told him at Gon- 
zales. Austin was very much pleased to know the 
boy loved you, and so am I, Lizbeth. Help me with 
my coat, my girl, and I'll go down to the store and 
see whether there is any war news." 

"I will, father. But you must not stay too long, 
nor walk anywhere else. That hip of yours is none 
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too well yet. Here is your stick and I shall go to the 
fence with you." 

After helping him over the stile Lizbeth re- 
entered the house and again sat down before thef 
fire, to indulge herself in this new, sweet thought 
her father had awakened. Till now she had not 
dared to think of marriage for herself. She felt 
that she must devote herself to her father's hap- 
piness, and he had as good as said that it would 
not make him unhappy for her to love, to marry, to 
live as other women lived. This was such a new 
thought for her unselfish little head that it quite 
turned that well-balanced member. To give her 
hand and heart together 1 The heart, she feared, 
had gone of its own accord; that member had acted 
of its own volition. The great clock over the mantel 
ticked loudly; the logs in the fireplace burned in two; 
a mouse, thinking from the stillness that all were 
gone, ventured out of a hole from under the hearth 
and, still deceived by the unusual silence, inquisi- 
tively smelled of the toe of her small boot; a cricket 
began to sing noisily in praise of the family in the 
log house — and where was Lizbeth? Back, back, 
years rolled away and she was again at the dinner 
at the house of Mr. Austin, where Jim and she 
had first met. Then that long, delightful week in 
town; Jim's departure for home, when she had 
cried. She remembered, too, though till now for- 
gotten, that she had kissed him good-by. She was 
not sure she loved him, yet the memory of that 
kiss made her blush with pleasure. She recalled, 
too, that she had somewhere a lock of hair that she 
had cut from that boyish head in that golden long 
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ago. She and Juana had each cut a lock from his 
head, and in turn had given him two curls from 
their own. How very foolish, but how innocent 
and delightful it had all been. Again the fair face 
crimsoned. She got up and went to her mother^s 
old chest and took out a little box. It was the 
same box Mr. Austin had brought her filled with 
candy. Closing the chest she returned to the fire- 
place and, seatmg herself, she opened the box. It 
was filled with mementoes of her innocent past. 
There was a marble with a white rabbit in it, a 
present from Jack; a half dozen pictures of saints 
from Juana. Jim, after his return home had sent 
her a dainty handkerchief — ^here it was, just as she 
had received it, only now it was yellow with age. 
In its lacy folds she found the lock of Jim's hair, 
which, Ithough she had declared she did not love 
him, she pressed to her lips. The sweet silence was 
broken by a knocking on her door, and hastily hiding 
the keepsakes she went to the door to admit the 
caller. She had no doubt that it was a neighbor 
come to sit awhile or perchance to borrow some- 
thing, so she was entirely unprepared for what the 
open door revealed, and a cry of delight broke from 
her lips as she beheld the brave, handsome face 
of her dream-man — Bonham. 

'Tou are glad to see me, Lizbeth; I know it 
from your innocent face, which has not yet learned 
to hide the workings of your pure heart. So 1 shall 
come in, though you have not invited me to do so." 

"Oh, didn't I? Oh, pardon me, Jim. I stood 
looking at you like a goose. Yes; do come in, and 
of course I am glad to see you. We are so starved 
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for news from the army. How I wish father was 
here, for " 

"I saw him down town and filled him up with war 
news, for, Lizbeth, we have taken San Antonio and 
have driven every Mexican soldier across the Rio 
Grande River and the Texas soldiers have been al- 
lowed to return to their homes." 

"Then you have come to stay," she said joyfully. 

''No; I did not finish. I should have said the set- 
tlers, the volunteers, have been allowed to return 
home. The regulars go into winter quarters — some 
at San Antonio under Johnson, some at Goliad under 
Fannin. I stay at the Alamo and Jack goes to 
Goliad." 

"And you cannot, after all, stay with us?" she 
said disappointedly. 

"No ; I came with a dispatch to General Houston, 
who is here." 

"I did not know he was here.*' 

"He came only to-day, just before I arrived. I 
had considerable difficulty finding him, and my poor 
horse has just about given out. I started for 
Refugio, but before I reached there I met a courier, 
who informed me that the General had left there 
for San Felipe ; so I came on here and found him at 
Governor Smith's. If my horse is able I must re- 
turn in the morning with an order from General 
Houston, who will not join the army at once, but 
will visit the Indians and form treaties with them." 

"If your General orders you to return, then there 
is nothing for you to do but obey. I want you to 
leave your tired horse here with mc and take mine. 
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There is one objection to my horse — he is rather 
light in color, but there is no faster horse in Texas.*' 

'^Uzbeth, you are too generous. The enemy may 
return. If they do, there will be more fighting; your 
beautiful horse might be killed. I am now an officer, 
and as such I must ever be in the front.*' 

"That settles it ! I cannot go to the war, but Bac- 
chus shall. Think what a glorious thing it would be 
to die for Texas. That would be honor for a man — 
and for a horse ! And my horse too ! No ; you will 
not deny me such a pleasure as sending my horse to 
war. I shall think of you and Bacchus charging 
through the ranks of the enemy, you cutting them 
down and the noble Bacchus, with his pink nostrils 
dilated and his big eyes flashing fire, will, with his 
small graceful hoofs, keep the enemy where his 
brave master has put them !" 

Lizbeth was all aglow with patriotic enthusiasm. 
Forgetful of herself, she took Bonham's hand and 
said: "Come, come with me to the stable and see 
Bacchus. Oh, I know you will love Bacchus; every- 
one does." 

"And his mistress, Lizbeth, is it not the same 
with her? I find it so — everyone loves Lizbeth. I 
hate to be a beggar, Lizbeth; you give me so much, 
but I always ask for more. And it can never be." 

Instantly she remembered that they were no lon- 
ger as they had been — ^not the girl and boy, who 
might exchange locks and kisses, but a man and a 
woman with the serious things of life looking them 
in the face. She dropped his hand and stood con- 
fused and blushing before him. 
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"Can you never learn to love me, Lizbeth?" 

"Learn to love you?" she asked, looking at him 
fondly. "No; I cannot learn what I have known 
so long." 

"Oh, Lizbeth, was it with you as with me? The 
seeds that were sown in that happy week years 
ago have grown into love?" 

"I did not know that I loved you till now; but I 
believe, Jim, that I have loved you ever since that 
day at Mr. Austin's." 

He took her in his arms and kissed the beautiful 
lips and declared, after the manner of lovers, that 
no one had ever loved woman as he loved her. And 
after the manner of women, Lizbeth believed him. 

She then told him what had been her thoughts be- 
fore he knocked at the door. The curl of hair was 
brought out and again kissed by Lizbeth. 

"You have revealed to me your treasures, Liz- 
beth; now ril show you mine." He opened the 
back of his watch, and there was the tiny ring of 
dark red hair. 

"And Juana's?" 

"I gave that to Jack, and he has it in his watch, 
as I have this." 

Bonham then told Lizbeth of Jack's news of 
Juana, and also of Father Antonio's sad death. 

"Poor Father Antonio 1 He was a great man, a 
glorious man! Juana loved him, and will be so 
grieved to hear of his death. She will fear that 
her papers might have had something to do with 
his untimely end. I hope not, but why was so good 
and holy a man killed?" 

"We cannot guess. But, Lizbeth, I have never 
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understood Juana's afiairs. One time I asked Jade 
a question, but he looked so distressed, and answered 
that it was a family aSair, that I never felt free to 
ask him again.'* 

'1 am glad you did not ask him again, for he 
could not have told you. It was all brought about 
by his mother's wickedness. I will tell you all about 
it, then you will understand many tilings." 

Bonham listened to the wrongs of Juana, and 
as the story grew he drew the same conclusions about 
the death of the priest that both Jack and Lizbeth 
had done: that Mrs. Davidson was in some way 
mixed up in the aifair. 

*'And this woman, Mrs. Davidson, what of her? 
Is she still in San Felipe?" 

'Tes; she lives in the large house where she has 
always lived. It is said by the negro servants that 
she is insane, but I do not know that it is true. I 
have several times been up to call on her, but she 
will see no one." 

"Is her husband in the army?" 

''No; he is here. Francis is somewhere with the 
army, I do not know just where. What is that?" 
asked Lizbeth, as a cry of alarm was heard in the 
street, followed by the firing of guns. This might 
mean anything, from a burning house to the unex- 
pected arrival of the Mexicans. Lizbeth and Bon- 
ham, followed by the terrified Louisa, nished into 
the street, to discover the Davidson house in flames. 
They too took up the cry of "Fire ! Fire I Fire !" as 
they ran through the orchard toward the burning 
building. On arriving there Lizbeth inquired for 
Agnes, and was told by one of the negroes that 
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she was in Juana's old room and that the door was 
locked. 

"Get me the key, if you know ^here it is," she 
commanded. 

"Fz got hit hear," said the negro; **but, Mis' 
Lizbeth, yo'-all can't git her out, 'cause she am plum 
crazy." 

Before the woman finished her speech Lizbeth was 
in the burning building. The fire had started in a 
downstairs room, making it impossible for anyone to 
enter from the front of the house, and by the time 
Lizbeth reached Juana's old room the back stair- 
way, which she had mounted a moment before, was 
in flames. Closing the door to the room she turned 
to its inmate. 

*'Ha I ha I ha I ha I" laughed the insane woman on 
seeing Lizbeth. *Tou have come back, Amee; you 
have come back from heaven, I could have told 
you that you would not like it." 

^'Cousin Agnes, the house is afire I I have come 
to help you to get out." 

"The house is afire! The house is afire 1 Ha! 
ha I ha I ha I" laughed the maniac, dancing around the 
room. 

"Help I Help I" cried Lizbeth, throwing wide the 
window. 

They heard her, but no one could tell whence the 
cry came. Men were running wildly around the 
house with ladders and ropes, but no one knew 
what to do, nor even whether there was anyone left 
in the building. It was settled by Louisa's crying 
wildly: "Mis' Lizbef, Mis' Lizbef am in dar — in 
Mis' Juana's olc room." 
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"Where? Where?" asked Bonham. 

"Help 1 Somebody help 1" called the voice from 
the window. 

Instantly half a dozen ladders were ready and 
as many willing hands. Bonham reached the win- 
dow firs^^ and through the blinding smoke he caught 
sight of an insensible woman lying partly out of the 
window. Thinking it Lizbeth, he seized her and, 
descending the ladder, placed his burden on the 
grass. It was not till then he discovered his mis- 
take and, turning to remount the ladder, he saw 
with astonishment a negro emerging through the 
window. When he gained the top of the ladder he 
discovered that the negro was Remus and that he 
held the form of Lizbeth in his arms. Bonham re- 
lieved him of his heavy burden, which he bore to the 
yard just as Mr. Brandon and Mr. Davidson ar- 
rived. 

"My child 1" cried Mr. Brandon. *Thank God, 
you saved her." 

"I did not save her, Mr. Brandon ; it was Remus," 
said Bonham, as old Remus came limping up to 
inquire after his young mistress. 

"Remus, this day you shall have your freedom," 
said Mr. Brandon. 

"Marser, doan yo'-all do hit. He doan zerve no 
credit; I jest natcherly tole him if he didn't go I'd 
bust him clean open," said Louisa, from her place 
on the ground where she was bathing Lizbeth's face. 

"You shet up, Louisa. Gwinter spile things?" 
asked Remus. 

"No matter, Louisa, the deed was done, and this 
day you shall both have your freedom." 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

Nothing had been saved from the house; furni- 
ture, clothing and even the negro cabins were con- 
sumed. In San Felipe there was no such a thing as 
a vacant house to be had, so the Davidsons were 
houseless. Mr. Brandon offered to vacate the cabin 
for them and move back to his farm, but Mr. David- 
son would not listen to that. 

"I can no longer hide Agnes' condition from my 
friends," he said, ''so will tell you my plans. I had 
hoped to join the army, but you see it cannot be, for 
I shall have to take my wife to New Orleans for 
treatment. I shall do this just as soon as there is a 
boat. In the meantime I shall fit up a room in the 
barn where I can care for her. I think there will be 
a boat soon — it may be to-morrow." 

"You can take your meals with us. Cousin Clar-. 
ence," said Lizbeth, who was none the worse for 
her adventure. 

"You are very kind to me, Lizbeth," he said 
humbly. 

So it was arranged, and the one time proud and 
beautiful Agnes, howling and fighting, was con- 
veyed by half a dozen men to the big room in the 
hayloft and there chained to the post to which many 
a negro, bad and otherwise, had been bound and 
flogged till the crimson blood had flowed freely. 

The negroes declared this room haunted by the 
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restless spirit of Zack, and not one of them could 
be induced to go near it, and as Mr. Davidson had 
to absent himself to make arrangements for their 
journey a big strong Irish woman was hired to at- 
tend the insane Agnes. 

At last a boat had arrived from New Orleans, 
and hastily arranging his business Mr. Davidson 
took passage for himself and wife on the return 
boat, which would leave in the evening. It was 
now in the afternoon, and Lizbeth had come to the 
barn to\assist the woman to dress Agnes for the 

"She doi^arry on the awfuUest, miss, ye jist ought 
to hear her'f|' declared the woman, who had met 
Lizbeth at tnfe foot of the stairs. 

"Yes, I ki\ow. You must pay no attention to 
what she says^ for you know she is insane. She 
does not know what she is saying." 
/ *Tes, miss ; I know that, and I am glad to think 

/ that her soul is not as black as she says it is; for if it 

was, even the blood of the Lamb could not make it 
fit for the kingdom of hiven." 

"But it is not so bad as she thinks, you know; 
for she was not so very wicked. She was thought- 
less always. Let^s go up and dress her. I hoped 
the doctor would be here to give her something to 
quiet her, but as he is not we shall have to do the 
best we can." 

"She do be mighty fierce, miss." 

Mounting the stairs, they could hear Agnes talk- 
ing to herself. Lizbeth was in advance of the 
woman, and entered the door first. As her eyes 
rested on the once beautiful Agnes, Lizbeth paused. 
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overcome with horror. The woman sat on the side 
of a rough cot, whose bedding she had torn to 
strips ; her hair hung over her shoulders, whose ivory 
whiteness gleamed from behind the matted curls of 
raven blackness; her eyes, which were always dark, 
had in them now the blackness of hopeless madness. 
She was mumbling and muttering in a meaningless 
way to herself. All at once she held up her small 
hands, red with her own blood, for she in her 
frenzy had torn the tender flesh. 

"Red, redl'' she said. "Who told it, I wonder? 
I wonder who told that I killed Julia's father 1 It 
may be the blood of the priest, and they do not know 
I killed Julia's father. Ah, — ah, Amee, so it was 
you who told." She said the last to Lizbeth, of 
whom she had just caught sight. But forgetting her 
at once, she returned to her meaningless mutterings. 
Then all at once, springing to her feet, she cried 
out as if in defense: "I know I did; I poisoned you. 
What of that? You had lived long enough; you 
were old, and I wanted the money, and I got it, for 
I stole the will. Hal ha I ha I ha I And you too. 
Padre, you were in the way — ^you should have known 
better. What?" she asked, starting up and bend- 
ing her head in a listening attitude. "You say it 
was the Indians who slew you, and not the assasin 
whom I paid? No matter; for I got the will and 
burned it. Beautiful, beautiful are the gates of 
Paradise. Oh, may I not enter there I Amee, Amee, 
get them to let me in. Ah, they are singing and I 
hear Amee's voice above all the rest. There she is I 
There, that beautiful angel all in shining white, the 
one who has the bright crown on which in brightest 
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jewels I see *Wife and mother.' Why, I could wear 
a crown like that — ah, but no I I was not faithful to 
my trust. No, nol" she cried, "I will not sec, I 
will not look I Ameel Ameel" she cried, falling 
on her knees weeping helplessly. 

"Go on in, miss. Now is the time, for after she 
gives way like that you can do anything with her." 

"God in heaven I" exclaimed Lizbeth, "I cannot 
stand this ; I cannot go in.'* 

"Then, let me, miss." 

Soon recovering her self-possession, Lizbeth went 
to the aid of the woman, who was trying to dress 
the poor insane Agnes. As she was now perfectly 
quiet, the Irish woman removed the chain so they 
could the better dress her, but before they were 
anything like through the woman called to Lizbeth: 

"Quick, miss, reach me the chain; she be going 
to have another spell." 

Before Lizbeth could so much as take hold of it 
Agnes knocked her down and jumped over her, gain- 
ing the top of the stairs. She looked back at her 
pursuers and, missing her footing, pitched, head- 
long to the bottom of the stairs. Mr. Davidson 
and the doctor had just entered the horse lot and so 
were the first to reach her. 

"Her neck is broken," said the physician; "I can 
do nothing." 

"Poor Agnes I poor, unhappy Agnes 1" cried her 
husband. 

The botiy was taken to Lizbeth's house and laid 
out where Amee had rested. 

A travelling minister in San Felipe, hearing of 
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the dreadful accident, called to see the family and 

remained through the night to watch with the dead. 

I-Ie was a tall, gaunt man with a grave, earnest face 

and an impressive though kindly manner. He and 

Lizbeth took the first watch. Lizbeth promised her 

father to wake him so soon as she felt sleepy. Louisa 

and Remus had remained up with her, one sitting 

in each chimney corner. Louisa had felt it her duty 

to stay with her young mistress, but Remus remained 

up because he was afraid to stay alone in their cabin. 

For in spite of his heroic action in facing the flames, 

Remus was a coward. 

The minister had heard something of the dead 
woman's life and also a little of Lizbeth's peculiar 
belief; or, as he would have put it, her lack of faith. 
Now was the time, he thought, to do a little mis- 
sionary work. 

"Miss Brandon, I hear the dead woman was not 
a believer — not a member of any church," he ex- 
plained, as Lizbeth gazed at him in a mystified 
manner. 

**No ; a member of no church, I believe. But she 
believed in God, of course." 

"Why, of course, Miss Brandon?" 

"Because everyone believes in God," she an- 
swered solemnly, looking into his eyes. 

"No, my young friend, not everyone does." 

"Where did you come from, sir?" 

"From the best country in the world — the United 
States." 

"It may be the best country, but if they do not 
believe in God, then, sir, they are not the best peo- 
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pie. Here in Texas everyone believes in God," she 
said proudly. 

"Miss Brandon, you do not know Texas as she is. 
I find very sinful people here. I rarely meet a 
Christian in Texas." 

"A Christian?" 

"A Christian, yes. Are you yourself one, Miss 
Brandon?" 

"I do not know, sir; but I think so." 

"Then you are not; for, if you were, you would 
know all about it. To be a Christian, Miss Bran* 
don, one must believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
be baptized." 

"Ah, yes," she said reverently; "I have always 
believed in Him. At my mother's knee I learned 
that beautiful story." 

"It is a beautiful story, Miss Brandon; but it is 
in His power to forgive and save sinners I would 
have you believe. For unless you believe in this 
way and become baptized, then you will be ever- 
lastinejly damned." 

"How damned, sir? That sounds very harsh to 
me. 

"Yes ; it sounds harsh, and is harsh, for unless you 
obey the commands you will go to hell and burn for- 
ever and ever." 

"Oh, Mr. Parker, if you believe that, I am truly 
sorry for you, for you must be very unhappy. If I 
believed as you say I must I'd never smile ac;ain. 
I could not stand to think God would, or could, do 
such a thing with us His poor creatures — ^put here 
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without our consent, full of weaknesses Oh, it 

won't do, sir. If you believe that way, quit it." 

*'You do not believe in sin?" he asked her. 

'Tes ; our poor bodies do sin, and are punished by 
death; but our souls are that part of us which is 
divine — it comes to us pure and white and it goes 
back the same." 

*'I see. Miss Brandon, that your religious train- 
ing has been sadly neglected. Now, Miss Brandon, 
do you really believe that that poorj sinful creature 
there will receive the same reward a good Christian 
would?" 

'^Mr. Parker, had you seen her to-day you would 
have thought her punishment was sufficient. Oh, I 
am quite sure you would. It made my human heart 
bleed, and it my heart ached for her, what must 
have been the feeling of the Divine heart of the 
ever tender Jesus? Ah, yes; I believe the dear 
Lord will find a place for poor Agnes — and not the 
pit of fire of which you speak, either." 

"If you go on in this way. Miss Brandon, you will 
be lost. My dear young friend, let me " 

"ril tell you, Mr. Parker, what I believe, and 
why I believe it. I believe in God, who is all wise, 
whose every act is an act of love, justice, or mercy. 
I believe that He created this beautiful world, and 
placed His creatures here to enjoy it. I believe that 
He watches over us with loving care ; I believe when 
the end comes He will take us home to His loving 
heart — even if we have been bad. Why do I believe 
this? I believe there is a God because I see Him in 
the blue sky, because I hear Him in the whisper of 
the breeze or the roar of the tempest. Listen, even 
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now in the storm outside do you not hear His voice 
saying: Tear not, I am with thee even to the end of 
the world?' 

''Mr. Parker, I can always hear that voice. It 
does not threaten, but encourages and entreats me 
to better things. The negroes believe in this devil 
and in the everlasting torments of hell, but they also 
believe in ghosts. 1 have always regarded that as 
superstition, for there is no more powerful being 
than God. Even if there existed a devil, I should 
not fear him, for God would not allow him to harm 
His people, of whom I am one. I believe that we 
ought to lead upright lives, not from the fear of the 
devil, but because we love God and because the pure 
life is the only one worth living. When we fail in 
this we mar the beauty of the world and are pun- 
ished, at once, by our conscience. I believe that the 
conscience belongs to the soul, and so, when the 
body becomes degraded or out of harmony with the 
soul, it thus reminds the body of the injustice done 
to its temple. In case the warning is not 
heeded " 

"What then. Miss Brandon?" 

"God takes the soul, and so we have a man widi- 
out a conscience." 

Lizbeth rose to her feet and opened the shutter 
and looked out. The world was white and the snow 
was still falling, but the wind had gone down. 

"How beautiful," she said, "and only see, Mr. 
Parker, it is already day. Louisa, go and prepare 
breakfast." 

"Yes, Mis' Lizbef," answered Louisa, lazily 
stretching herself and leaving the room. Remus 
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had already gone out to feed the stock. 

'^Slavery is a dreadful thing, Miss Brandon. I 
suppose, however, that you are in favor of it, or 
you would not own them?" 

"It does not follow, sir, for many who do not 
approve of the custom own slaves. We do not own 
any now, but have owned them. No, I cannot say 
I think it right. These two you see here with us 
are not slaves. My father gave them their freedom, 
but they will not leave us ; while we are not able to 
pay them, still they insist on staying with us.'' 

The world grew lighter, day was breaking. Liz- 
beth ever since her mother's death, when she had 
taken possession of this east room, had knelt at this 
east window and said her morning's prayer. The 
hour having arrived, she forgot the stranger and 
the cold, stark form that lay in the center of the 
room. She forgot everything but the hour of prayer. 
Clasping her hands across her breast she bowed her 
head and prayed for the men in the army, for 
General Houston on his journey to the hostile In- 
dians, for General Austin and the good, true men 
with him who had gone to the United States to ask 
for aid. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

At the opening of the year 1836 the outlook for 
Texas was dark indeed. General Houston, profit- 
ing by the cessation of hostilities, had taken his aid, 
Major Hockley, and had gone to treat with the In- 
dians. When we stop to think that there were at 
this time about fifteen thousand Indians either liv- 
ing in Texas or within easy reach of its defenseless 
inhabitants, and that heretofore they had never 
failed to take advantage of the slightest circumstance 
that tended to unsettle affairs among the colonists, 
it will be readily understood how important this trip 
was to the people of Texas.* 

Before leaving. General Houston sent orders to 
the commander of the Alamo to blow up that fort 
and take his cannon, supplies, and men to Goliad. 

The reason for this order was that Houston saw 
that it would be impossible for them to hold the 
Alamo in case the enemy should return and attack, 
which he knew very well they would do in the spring. 

To defend the extensive walls in case of attack, 
would, he knew, require at least one thousand men, 
more than the entire Texas army. 

After the capture of San Antonio the settlers who 
desired toAdo so were allowed to return home until 
spring, or until hostilities should again open. Two 
hundred men were left to hold the Alamo and five 

*See Letter's "Sam Houston and His Republic." 
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hundred to hold Goliad. Of the two hundred left 
by General Burleson to hold the Alamo there re- 
mained only seventy at the time of the arrival of 
General Houston's order. The explanation is that 
the Matamoras plan had again come to life. The 
council continued to give ear to this wild, impossible 
scheme, even to the extent of allowing Major John- 
son and Doctor Grant to raise an army to take 
Matamoras, and further to use the supplies gath- 
ered for the army of Texas to feed the adventurers 
thus brought together. Johnson and Grant, taking 
all who would go with them, and the horses and 
supplies from the Alamo, joined Fannin, who was 
the ringleader of the move. 

Colonel Neil was in command when the order 
from the commander-in-chief was received. As 
Johnson had taken nearly all the horses from the 
Alamo, there was no way of moving the cannon. 
Still Neil intended to carry out the orders of his 
general so soon as he could procure horses. While 
he was trying to arrange for them an express arrived 
from the council, stating that Houston had been 
removed from command and ordering Neil to hold 
the Alamo. The council further assured Neil that 
he need feel no uneasiness on account of his reduced 
numbers, for the council would at any time send 
reinforcements. In the face of these conflicting 
orders, Colonel Neil did not know what to do. He 
therefore sent a report of the action of the council 
to Governor Smith and asked his advice on the 
matter.* 

*For this story in full see Lester's "Sam Houston." 
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Governor Smith was beside himself with anger, 
and did not fail to tell the members of the council 
just what he thought of their outrageous conduct. 
The council was by no mean^ slow in returning the 
compliment, by telling the irate governor what they 
thought of him. They followed this up by suspend- 
ing him from office, which act he answered by ad- 
journing the council.* 

As an election to choose members for the Gen- 
eral Consultation had been ordered to take place 
February i, and as their term of office would ter- 
minate when the newly elected members took their 
seats in March, the council concluded to let things 
drift until that time. 

Colonel Neil, growing impatient, asked to be re- 
lieved. This leiFt Colonel Bowie in command; but as 
he was sick, the command fell to Colonel Travis. 

The Matamoras plan was now in full swing. 
Fannin at Goliad and Johnson and Grant at San 
Patricio were busily preparing for the march to 
Matamoras. Around the camp-fire at night fabu- 
lous stories were told of the grandeur of Matamoras 
and the great wealth to be had, even by the lowest 
in the army, just for the taking. Almost the entire 
force stationed at Goliad were young men from the 
United States who had come to Texas through love 
of adventure. One can readily understand how 
any wild scheme would appeal to them. 

Fannin's men not having enough horses, scouting 
parties were sent out to — well, they were sent to get 
horses. 

'Historical. Any Texas history. 
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General Urrea during this time was with three 
thousand men quartered in Matamoras; but the 
taking of San Antonio by Ben Milan and only three 
hundred men had led Johnson and Fannin to have 
a contempt for the Mexican's ability as a soldier. 

They were so busy getting ready to go to Mata- 
moras that the enemy was left to do just as he 
pleased; and what he pleased to do was to march 
into Texas nine thousand strong. 

The main army under Santa Anna crossed the 
Rio Grande at Prisidio on its way to San Antonio. 
General Urrea was ordered to advance along the 
coast from Matamoras to Goliad. Urrea's army 
was just getting ready to move and the streets of 
Matamoras presented quite a gala appearance. A 
shifting, picturesque mass of humanity, men, women, 
children, priests and servants, had gathered to see 
the army pass out of the city's gate. Out there 
was the world, and women wept as they clung to 
those dear to them, not knowing what was on the 
other side of the great wall. 

A dark, handsome young ofEcer left the regular 
procession as it reached a certain street more hand- 
some than the rest. Turning down here he soon 
left the crowd behind him. At a house over whose 
door could be seen the coat-of-arms of the noble 
house of Alvarez he dismounted and, haughtily 
throwing the reins to a servant, entered the house 
unannounced; but there seemed to be no one to 
receive him. 

"Here," he called to a servant in Spanish, "where 
the devil is everyone?" 

"Oh, Sefior Portillo, is it you? I will tell the 
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senora and the senorita that you are here. Yoa 
were not expected, senor." 

''What the devil is it to you whether I was ex- 
pected or not?" 

"True, senor, it is nothing to me." 

Soon a lady, whom we saw before Santa Anna, 
entered the court and advanced with outstretched 
hand to greet the young man. 

'Tardon, senor, for having kept you waiting — 
we are so torn up and everything is in such confu- 
sion, you know." 

''Yes, senora, you must be overwhelmed. The 
order to advance was unexpected and threw the 
whole town into confusion. Has Senor Alvarez 
already joined his command?" 

"Yes, he has gone; and, pardon me, senor, but 
how is it that you are not with yours ?" 

"I got leave, sefiora," he said, his dusky cheeks 
turning crimson, "because — I — wanted to see Se- 
norita Juana before I left. It is not necessary for 
me to tell you why I want to see her." 

"No, senor, for we have talked this over before. 
I laid your declaration before her, but she gave me 
no answer. I will call her, and you may ask her 
yourself." 

Senora Alvarez clapped her fat little hands and 
as if by magic a servant appeared. 

"Tell the senorita that she is wanted." 

"Si, senora," said the servant, hastening away. 

"Sefior, you must bear in mind that the senorita 
is not like other Mexican girls; she is more Ameri- 
can than any one you have met. She decides for 
herself those things a Mexican girl would leave en- 
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tirely to those over her. She always asks advice, 
but then, senor, she does as she likes, absolutely as 
she likes. There is no use for us to object unless 
we can give reasons for objecting. A Mexican girl 
does not ask why but, without asking one*s reasons, 
does just what one desires her to do. It is most 
satisfactory when a girl will do this. That ever- 
lasting 'why' of the seiiorita's is always coming up 
and making trouble. I requested the senorita to 
give an answer, a favorable answer, to your declara- 
tion " 

"What did she say?" 

"Why, senor," said the senora, with a shrug of 
her fine shoulders, "she said: *Why bother about 
it now? If the senor is in a hurry, he can ask me 
almost any time. Never cross a bridge till you get 
to it.* How vulgar, senor; and, besides, I haven't 
the least idea what she means by 'crossing a bridge.' 
But she comes, and you can ask her.'* 

The click, click, click, of high-heeled shoes was 
heard as Juana came through the court, which was 
filled with flowers of such luxuriant growth that she 
did not see the senora nor the senor till she was with- 
in a few feet of them. 

"Oh, senor, I did not know you were here; I 
greet you, senor," she said, bowing low. 

"I kiss my hand to you, senorita,' he said, suiting 
the action to the words. 

Senora at once got up and walked among the 
flowers as if much interested in their welfare, but 
she did not leave the court. 

"Senorita," said the young officer, "I have only 
a few moments; the troops are leaving the city. I 
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could not go to Texas without first seeing you — you 
know why, senorita/' he said passionately, and 
kneeling gracefully before her he took her hand. 
"You know how I love you, how I adore you." 

''Get up, senor; there is no use in soiling your 
trousers, and, besides, the servants might see you.*^ 

"Seiiorita, I talk to you of love, and you remind 
me to care for my clothes. What do I care for 
clothes? What care I for the servants? Senorita, 
how can you be so cruel ? I love you. I love you, I 
love you, senorita, and without you I cannot, I will 
not, live I I go to fight those barbarous Texans, and 
you will not give me one word of encouragement 
before I leave." 

"Why should I, senor? I have always liked you, 
and always have I regarded you as one of my very 
best friends. Senor, if you persist in spoiling our 
friendship by making love to me I shall regret it 
very much. I hate to lose my good friend, but, 
seiior, I do not care to marry." 

Juana seated herself on a rustic chair near Por- 
tillo and regarded him with a demure little look. He 
turned his back on her and stood gloomily biting his 
nails ; as she finished he turned fiercely towards her. 

"Senorita, I have itl There is someone else. 
You have a lover. I tell you now, senorita, if ever 
I learn his name I shall kill him — I " 

"No, no, senor, I have no lover; but if I had, you 
would not, I am sure, do anything so cruel." 

"Yes, I would, senorita; but I am glad there is 
no one. I shall continue to hope," he declared, as 
Mammy Seely entered with a heavy traveling cloak 
and silk reboso for Juana. 
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" *Scuse me, honey, but de carriage am dun at de 
do\" 

"What does she say?" asked Porrillo. 

Juana told him. 

"You are then going into the street to see the 
parade?" 

"Why, senor, did you not know that the senora 
and I are going to Texas with the army?" 

"Senorita, I did not know it, but hearing it now 
makes me most happy. I will now leave you, for I 
can have the pleasure of seeing you whenever we en- 
camp. Adios/^ 

^'Adios, senor." 

Mammy Seely stood waiting the pleasure of her 
mistress, but Juana seemed to have forgotten her 
presence. 

"Too bad, too bad 1" she said softly to herself. 

^'Honey," said Mammy gently, "yo' must put 
dis coat on an' dis reboso over yo' hade. Hit am 
nice in heah, but when we gits onto de road den hit 
am gwinter be a lil' cool." 

"Yes, Mammy, I am ready to put them on. Is the 
senora ready to go?" 

"Yes, here I am, Juana," answered the senora 
for herself, "and it is high time that we were start- 
ing. We will be covered with dust — the army is 
already on the road." 

They entered their carriage and drove through 
the still crowded streets. Many of their friends 
waved to them a gay farewell, while others called to 
them with sad and tearful voices, bidding them be- 
ware of the Texans and to come home soon. 
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'^Is the Padre not going with us, sefiora ?" tsked 
Juana. 

'Tes; he is ahead with the army. Later he will 
join us. I could not have gone without him. He 
cannot, he says, remain away very long, as he must 
return to Zacatccas." 

''I am so glad he arrived in time to go with us. 
Only think, senora, that the last and only time that 
I passed over this road he brought me, and now we 
return together. Senora mia, it makes my heart very 
sad to return to Texas with an invading army/' 

''It is not your fault, my own, you are doing mil 
you can." 

''Yes, seiiora, I expect to do all I can, and I know 
that the Blessed Lady will help me; but, senora, my 
friends may already have been killed." 

"You must not make yourself sad, little one," 
said the seiiora, passing her arm lovingly around 
Juana's waist. "Let's talk of something brighter 
and happier. Tell me how you and your handsome 
lover settled things. Truly he loves you, Juana, and 
he is so very rich and the handsomest man in the 
army." 

"What you say is true. He is handsome and rich, 
and I like him very much," said Juana, with a sad 
little sigh. 

"Then if you like him, all can soon be settled. 
When we return to the city we shall have a grand 
wedding. Oh, such satin and lace as I shall get for 
you, and " 

"No, no," cried Juana, placing her hand over the 
seSora's mouth, and laughing heartily. "There is 
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going to be no wedding. I like him, but I must 
love the man I marry," 

''Tut, tut, senorita I how can you love a man very 
much before you are married to hirn ? Why, child, 
one never sees much of one's sweetheart; but one's 
husband — that is quite another thing. How can a 
man make love to a woman before marriage?" 

"But in Texas the girls and boys are a great deal 
together. We — ^Jack and Lizbetli and I — splayed 
and studied together, and many times, even after 
we were big, we took ofif our shoes and stockings and 
waded together in the river." 

''Mercy 1" exclaimed the senora, placing her hands 
over her ears. "That boy saw your bare feet — 
and " she gasped, unable to finish. 

"Yes, and legs," finished Juana. 

''Hush, childl Juana, my poor little girl, they 
must not have been very nice people, those friends of 
yours." 

"They are lovely people; the very best people in 
the world. I wish you could see them. Mamma 
Amee is finely educated and very beautiful, but her 
husband lost his money, so Manuna Amee went with 
him to Texas. Lizbeth, dear sweet Lizbeth, was 
like a sister to me. Senora, I so long to see them 
aU." 

"Not all of them were good to you, Juana, and 
if I were in your place I should not want to see 
them." 

"I have forgiven them, senora. I do not care for 
some of them, yet there are others that I woufd 
so love to see. There is dear old Jack; he was al- 
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ways good to me, and many a whipping has his 
tough little back taken for my sake." 

''Was he your lover?" suddenly asked the senora, 
for she saw that the blue eyes were misty with tears. 

"No," said Juana, blushing. ''It was his brother 
who— who wished to marry me." 
• .. •'. • . • 

At the time when Santa Anna was nearing the 
Alamo and Urrea was crossing the river, the colo* 
nists, unconscious of their great danger, were hold- 
ing the election which had been ordered for this 
time. Fifty-six delegates were elected, who were to 
meet in convention March i, at Washington. 

General Austin and his companions who had been 
sent to the United States to ask for aid had succeeded 
in obtaining a loan of $250,000. Arms and ammu- 
nition-were bought and forwarded to Goliad and 
San Antonio in Texas. 

General Houston had not been heard from, but 
the Governor knew where he was. He knew also 
that Houston would return just as soon as he had 
made the treaties with the Indians. 

Still Santa Anna and his army of six thousand 
were drawing nearer and nearer to the Alamo, 
where unsuspecting soldiers were laughing, jesting, 
playing cards, dancing and drinking — not dreaming 
of danger. True, they expected the enemy to come, 
but not until spring had thoroughly opened. It did 
not matter much, anyway, for if the Mexicans did 
come, all the soldiers had to do was to shut them- 
selves up in the fort and hold off the enemy until 
reinforcements should be sent. 
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Bonham had several times mounted Bacchus and 
made a flying trip to San Felipe. No one save Col- 
onel Bowie and Travis knew the object of these 
trips, but these two friends knew and sympathized 
with him. He returned from these jaunts so gay 
and light of heart that half the men guessed there 
must be a girl somewhere. He had now just re- 
turned from San Felipe, and at Lizbeth's request 
returned via Goliad, to take letters from her to 
Jack and Francis, to try to induce them to abandon 
the Matamoras project. 

He found Francis well, but Jack was worn and 
thin. Bonham scarcely knew the boy. 

"Why, Jack, old fellow, have you been ill?" he 
asked. 

'*Well, yes, I guess I have been a little under the 
weather," Jack answered lightly. 

"Why don't you get leave and go home ? It would 
do you so much good," said Bonham. 

"I have no home, Jim. I know you mean Liz- 
zeth*s home, but I don't feel there is any room for 
me there ; in fact, the army is the only place where 
I have a right." 

Jack was gloomy and despondent, not the wild, 
reckless Jack of old. Bonham asked him to give up 
the Matamoras plan altogether. 

"Oh, I could not do that, Jim. I don't care a 
fig about the plunder, you know, but it is just to get 
away from myself. I'll acknowledge to you, though, 
that Juana's being there is a strong inducement for 
me to go. I am always saying to myself that I hope 
I shall never sec her again, but at the same time I 
find myself plotting how I may sec her." 
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''I understand/' said Bonham kindly. "FU say 
no more about it, but will be off, so you can read 
your letter from Lizbeth. Francis has gone away 
by himself to read his — tell him I am jealous." 
Bonham had already mounted his horse, but looking 
over his shoulder said carelessly: ''Oh, yes, old 
fellow, we found out who killed the good Father 
Antonio. It was the Indians. So long,'' he added 
as he galloped away. 



CHAPTER XXX 
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It was February 22 when the advance column of 
Santa Anna's army reached the heights of the Ala- 
zan overlooking the city of San Antonio. 

Colonel Travis had scouts out to notify him of 
the approach of the enemy; also a man in the bell- 
tower of San Fernando who was to keep a strict 
lookout. It was the watchman in the tower who 
gave the alarm, by ringing the bell. 

At the first stroke of the bell San Antonio was 
wild with excitement. Travis and most of the meil 
were across the river in town. Bonham was in the 
fort talking to the sick Bowie, of whom he was very 
fond. The men on hearing the alarm ran into the 
fort, bringing with them many citizens, and one of 
the officers brought his wife and baby in with him. 
All were laughing and talking, at the same time get- 
ing ready to withstand the attack. 

Colonel Travis called the officers together in the 
sick-room of Colonel Bowie, to discuss the situa- 
tion. 

"You see," said Travis, "we are not in the best 
condition to stand a siege, for we have almost no 
provisions in the fort. I do not know what could 
have happened to the scouts that they gave us no 
warning."* 

^Thc Mexicans had captured the 9coatB,'-Ptnnybacker. 

387 
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''Have you any idea," asked Bowie, raising him- 
self up on his elbow, ''as to the strength of the 
enemy?" 

"None whatever," said Travis. 

"I think," said Bonham, "there must be about 
one thousand. I went up into the lookout and could 
see them quite plainly as they were entering the 
city." 

"Do you think. Colonel Bowie, we had better 
send at once for aid?" asked Travis. 

"Looks that way to me," he answered; "but it 
may be that if there are only one thousand we can 
stand them o£f." 

A soldier came to the door and informed the as- 
sembled officers that there was a messenger from 
Santa Anna at the gate, who desired to see the com- 
mander of the Alamo. 

"Go," said Colonel Bowie to Travis, "meet him 
in the court, and whatever you do on no account al- 
low him even to guess at the small numbers in here." 

Colonel Travis and his officers vt once repaired 
to the court and the messengers were admitted. 

A gorgeous creature who announced himself as 
Almonte, aide-de-camp to his Excellency, Santa 
Anna, entered. He was the bearer of a summons to 
the garrison to surrender. 

Colonel Travis treated him politely, but informed 
him that he would first have to confer with all of 
his officers. He could at that moment give no an- 
swer to his Excellency's summons. After the con- 
ference he would send the answer to Santa Anna at 
his quarters. 

Almonte took his leave, thoroughly imbued with 
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the idea that there was quite a strong force within 
the walls of the Alamo. 

The men and officers gathered around Travis^ 
eager to learn what reply he could make to such a 
message. 

'^y idea," he said, '4s to answer them with a 
cannon shot." 

The men received this by throwing up their hats 
and caps and shouting for Travis and Texas. 

A moment later the report of a cannon rang out 
on the air and the Texas-Coahuila flag^ was flung to 
the breeze over the Alamo. Santa .\nna had their 
answer. He replied by another cannon shot and 
running up the black and red flag, which meant that 
no mercy would be shown to the men who had dared 
defy the "Napoleon of the West." A few moments 
later a horseman left the Alamo with a message to 
the council, asking for aid. 

On entering the Alamo the defenders had only 
three bushels of corn. But the next day about one 
hundred bushels were found in one of the Indian huts 
within the enclosure. The same day about thirty 
beeves were successfully driven within the walls. 
As water flowed in abundance through the enclosure, 
the place could now stand a siege for some days. 

On the second day the watchman reported rein- 
forcements arriving for Santa Anna. This, then, 
was what he had been waiting for ; this was the rea- 

* As Texas had not yet declared herself independent of Mexico, 
the colonists fought under the Mexican flag. The design was a 
tricolored banner bearing two stars, which were to represent 
the Twin States," Texas and Coahuila. 
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son he had given them two precious days of prepara- 
tion. Straining his eyes the watchman looked to the 
east Nothing in sight; yes, there was; no, he be- 
lieved not. Again he looked. This time he could see 
something moving. He could discern now that the 
something was men. As the Texans had no enemies 
to the east, the watchman was sure it was the rein- 
i'orcetnents from the council, and so reported. As 
the men drew nearer he could see from their dress 
that they were settlers. Being sure they were 
friends, the watchman now signaled the men at the 
great door in the wall to be ready at a moment's 
notice from him to open for the visitors, for the 
great fear how was that the enemy would catch sight 
of the little squad and so cut them ofi from the fort. 
They were now quite near, and still the Mexicans had 
not seen them. Yes, they had, too, for a fusillade 
was poured into them. The rapid beat of horses' 
hoofs, a yell for Texas, and the big door swung open 
and twelve horsemen dashed through into the court. 
Colonel Travis advanced to meet them. One, 
who seemed to be the leader, dismounted and offered 
his hand in a friendly way. He was a tall, swarthy 
man, whose long, black hair lay on his shoulders. 
His dress, which was picturesque and extremely 
neatly made, was composed almost entirely of 
dressed skins. 

"I am Davy Crocket, of Tennessee," he said, 
'"and these are my friends; but this,'' holding up an 
old gun, "is my best friend, and her name is Betsy. 
Me and Betsy and our good friends here have, with 
your kind permission, come to help Texas. We met 
your man on his way to San Felipe for help; so we 
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came on to offer ourselves. We are like the Irish 
girl who said to her mistress that she had had a 
character, but she had lost it the night before at the 
dance; so was unable to bring it with her. If we 
ever had characters, gentlemen, we have lost them; 
but our guns, our powder-horns, and our courage 
we still have. And while we are not reinforcements 
sent by no government, we are here just the same. 
Gentlemen, your pleasure." He bowed low to the 
officers and men. 

"You are welcome, Colonel Crocket, for you have 
what Texas most needs, brave hearts and true aim," 
said Travis, taking each by the hand. "It is modest 
of you. Colonel Crocket, to think that we have not 
heard of vour great deeds, even here in far-away 
Texas. Why, even the Texas schoolboy knows the 
story of Jackson's famous scout Davy Crocket, and 
his trusty rifle Betsy. Your motto ot *Be sure you 
are right, then go ahead,* is also ours." 

"You honor me, sir, but that is a good motto, and 
one don't make no mistake when he follows it.** 

The news as to the arrivals and the identity of 
theTr strange leader spread from mouth to mouth, 
finallv reaching Bowie's room. 

"Davy Crocket 1" he said excitedly, "I must sec 
him at once. Tell him that Jim Bowie wants to see 
him." 

Crocket, on receiving this messaiye, hastened to 
the room where Bowie was confined to his cot. Go- 
ing up to the cot he said in his frank, winnincr voice, 
at the same time holding out his hand: "Howdy, 
Jim Bowie I This is the first time I ever seen you, 
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but I have knowed you ever so long — seems like I 
have knowed you always." 

*'And I," said the ever graceful Bowie, taking the 
proffered hand, "have always known Davy Crocket, 
and felt cheated by Fate because I had not been al- 
lowed to meet him. Have you your good friend 
Betsy with you?" 

"Yes ; Betsy is here, an' do you know, Jim Bowie, 
that the little cuss is just naturally dying for to kiss 
them infernal Mexicans?" 

The enemy's cannon boomed out; they had begun 
to bombard the fort. Crocket hastily left his new 
friend, for the Alamo needed all of her men. 

In the upper part of the old Alamo church there 
were four cannon, each with a small platform un- 
derneath on which the gunners stood. Colonel 
Crocket was in charge of one of these guns and Bon- 
ham of another. Every available man was at his 
post, for there were only one hundred and thirty- 
eight. In all, including the six sick men, there were 
just one hundred and forty-four men within the fort. 

Three days, and still no news from the council. 
Travis is now concluded to send two couriers; one 
to San Felipe to the council and the other to Gon- 
zales and Goliad, with an appeal for aid. Think- 
ing there was no longer a commander-in-chief, he 
appealed to the people. Under cover of the night 
two brave horsemen left the Alamo to deliver the 
following : 
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COMMANDANCT OF THE ALAMO, 

BsxAK, Feb. 24, 1836. 
To the People of Texas and all Americans in the World, Fellow- 
Citizens, and Compatriots: 

I am besieged by a thousand or more of Mexicans under Santa 
Anna. I have sustained a continual bombardment for twenty- 
four hours, and have not lost a man. The enemy have demanded 
a surrender at discretion, otherwise the garrison is to be put to 
the sword if the place is taken. I have answered the demand 
with a cannon shot, and our flag still waves proudly from the 
walls. I shall never surrender nor retreat. Then I call upon you, 
in the name of liberty, of patriotism, and everything dear to the 
American character, to come to our aid with all dispatch. 

The enemy are receiving reinforcements daily, and will no 
doubt increase to three or four thousand in four or five days. 
Though this call may be neglected, I am determined to sustain 
myself as long as possible and die like a soldier, who never 
forgets what is due to his honor and that of his country. 

Victory or death! 

W. Barrett Travis, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Commanding, 

Closer and closer Santa Anna drew his lines 
around the helpless men in the Alamo. In vain the 
watchman strained his eyes looking to the east and 
then to the south for the promised reinforcements, 
but nothing could he see. Still the angel of hope 
spread her bright wings over the heroes in the 
Alamo and would not leave them — they were so 
sure of help, for the council had promised to send 
reinforcements at whatsoever time needed. In case 
the council failed them, they felt certain that Fannin, 
with his five hundred well-equipped men, would 
hasten to their aid. 

The delay caused Travis to fear that something 
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might have happened to his couriei, and he con- 
cluded to send another, giving him the following 
letter : 

I shall continue to hold the Alamo until I get relief from my 
country or I perish in its defense. As long as I am able to hold 
out, 1 will fire a cannon every morning at sunrise. When you 
fail to hear it you may know that the Alamo and its defenders 
have fallen. . . . Take care of my little boy. If the country 
should be saved, I may make him a splendid fortune; but if the 
country should be lost and I should perish, he would have noth- 
ing but the proud recollection that he is the son of a man who 
died for his country. 

Having written and sealed the letter, he called 
for a volunteer to take it. As Bonham was the first 
to offer, he accepted him. 

'Tou shall go. I know that I can rely on your 
integrity. The other couriers that I sent have not 
returned; they have doubtless been captured. You 
must reach our friends, or we perish. Remember 
that on your fidelity rests our lives and, it may be, 
the fate of Texas. When you have communicated 
with our friends, return to us with all speed, that 
we may know what to expect. Select the best and 
fastest horse within the walls — one that is able to 
carry you with all dispatch, for by the loss of an 
hour's time you might be too late." 

"I go," said Bonham, **and if it can be done by 
human agency I shall reach our friends. If I do 
not return to you within four days, you may know 
that I am dead. I will take my own horse, as he is 
both fleet of foot and intelligent." 

By the time Bonham was ready someone had 
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brought out the noble Bacchus, fully equipped for 
the journey. 

*'You will have to dash through the enemy's lines, 
my boy. It may be that I am sending you to instant 
death," said I'ravis sadly. 

"No matter," said Bonham, his face glowing, "I 
go for liberty and honor, God and Texas, victory 
or death." 

He was now before the great door, waiting for 
the signal from Crocket, who was watching the 
movements of the enemy in order to select a fav- 
orable moment for the horse and rider to take the 
lines. 

It came. The great door opened and at the word 
**GoI" from the lips of Bonham, Bacchus flew like 
a bird for the enemy's lines. Ah ! Lizbeth, in your 
peaceful home at San Felipe, if you could only 
know, to-night you would add another name in your 
prayers to the Great White Throne, the name of 
Bacchus. 

Crockett, from his position, could sec all. "They 
are after him!" he reported. "My God, they have 
him I No, by the Eternal, his horse struck that one 
to the ground! A Mexican has the bridle; all is 
lost ! No, no, with his saber Bonham cut him down. 
He is free! Free! Don't you hear? Yell, boys, 
yell 1 There he goes, and may the God of the brave 
protect him and bring him back to us again." 

"Amen," said Travis. 

In the meantime Bonham was lying close to his 
horse, now and then speaking to the intelligent 
beast, as on they flew. 

Once or twice he stopped to blow his horse, or to 
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give him water, but not a thought for himself. 
They reached Gonzales just as the sun was rising. 

"Even now, Bacchus, Lizbeth is praying for us," 
said Bonham, as he dismounted and threw a blanket 
over the reeking, foam-covered horse. 

Captain Martin, who was in charge of a few men 
at this place, came out to meet the messenger who 
had come at such a furious rate. 
' In a few words Bonham delivered his message, 
atid in the same breath asked for a courier to go to 
San Felipe. While the courier was getting his horse, 
Bonham wrote a note to Lizbeth. After telling her 
of the dreadful peril of those in the Alamo, he 
added: "I may never see your sweet face again, 
my own Lizbeth, for, help or no help, I return to my 
friends in the Alamo. If I die, I die for Texas. 
The consciousness that, living or dead, you will still 
love me makes all easy. When you again pray for 
me, add Bacchus' name, for it was he that brought 
me here and It is he that will take me back through 
the enemy's lines." 

"Ready, sir," said the courier, who was already 
mounted. 

"Very well," replied Bonham, folding and seal- 
ing his letter. Handing it to the man he said: 
"This is to be delivered to the person to whom it is 
addressed, but after you have delivered this other 
to the president of the consultation. I do not know 
where you will find him. Go to San Felipe. If he 
\$ not there, find him." 

"I will," said the messenger, as he put spurs to 
his horse and dashed away to the east. 
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"Come," said Captain Martin, "I have had break- 
fast prepared for you." 

"Not until I have attended to my horse, for much 
depends on him." 

*'I have had him seen to already,'* said the Cap- 
tain. 

On hearing this, Bonham seated himself at the 
table and began to eat, for he was faint from hun- 
ger. 

"And," said the Captain, "you are going to 
Goliad to see Fannin?" 

"Yes; at once. I must not delay, for everything 
depends on promptness. Captain, can you do any- 
thing for those brave fellows in the Alamo?" 

"Not very much, for we have only thirty-two 
horses. I shall go myself and take thirty-one men 
with me, but I tell you frankly I do not expect ever 
to see this town again, for we shall everyone of us 
perish in the Alamo. Nevertheless, I am going." 

"But," said Bonham hopefully, "if Fannin will 
go we can save the day, for, his men are mounted 
and well-equipped." 

"But he will not go," said the Captain; "they 
are so crazy over that Matamoras plan. Oh, that 
General Houston had only remained in Texas !" 

"He could not do so, for he is the only man In 
Texas who could get the Indians to form a treaty." 

"That is true, but ever since he left things have 
gone wrong," declared the Captain. 

Within an hour Bonham was again in the saddle, 
on his way to Goliad, and Captain Martin and his 
thirty-one men were on their way to the Alamo. 



\ 
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By night Bonham could see the walls of La Espiritu 
Santo, where Fannin and his men were quartered. 
In a few moments more he was within its walls, ask- 
ing for Colonel Fannin. While he was still cover- 
ing his horse, Cx>lonel Fannin came out and, having 
received Travis' calrfof aid, and having questioned 
the courier closely, calle^.a council of war to see 
what should be done. ^ 

While awaiting their deliberations Bonham went 
in search of his old friend, Jack'Davidson, whom he 
found in the hospital, sick. Francis was by his 
V brother's bedside, and he warned Bonham not to ex- 

cite the patient; so he concluded to say nothing 
about the object of his visit. 

"It is kind of you to come to see me," said the 
sick man, *'but then you were always kind. I was 
just telling Francis that I wanted to send Lizbeth a 
letter, but if you are going on to San Felipe you 
can tell her about my being sick, and I won't have 
to write just yet." 

"I shall not go this time. Jack. I wish you would 
go to Lizbeth and let her nurse you back to health." 

"I am going as soon as I can ride; Francis will 
take me." 

"That is right, old fellow. I wish I could go 

with you. I should like to see Lizbeth once " 

Bonham caught himself. 

"Jim, you are keeping something from me? Has 
the enemy returned? Are you in danger?" 

"It is nothing. Jack," said Francis soothingly. 
"Bonham has the blue devils, that is all." 

"Francis is right; there is nothing to be blue about 
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either. I think, most likely, the reason I feel de- 
pressed is because I am as hungry as a bear.'* 

"That is it," said Jack, much relieved. *'Go with 
him, Francis, and find him something to kill the 
blue devils." 

'1 know the ammunition for that," laughed Fran- 
cis. 

As the two young men left the hospital Bonham 
told Francis something of his mission to Goliad, 
and asked him if he, for one, would be willing to go 
to the aid of the Alamo. 

"I might, if I was not already pledged to Mata- 
moras. I live but for Matamoras these days. Why, 
Bonham, there is untold wealth to Dc had by going 
after it. And the going is a lark!" 

"How about the armed force within her walls?" 

"All lies, my friend. There is no Mexican army." 

"You will find out something to the contrary, 
Francis. For God's sake, I hope Fannin is not so 
crazy about this as you are I" 

"Mine is a very mild case compared to his, Bon- 
ham. I guess you will have your eyes opened to- 
day as to Fannin." 

After much deliberation, much to Francis' sur- 
prise, it was decided to go to the rescue of the men 
in the Alamo. Though Fannin's men were going, 
they were not keen for it by any means, for it meant 
abandoning their cherished plan for the capture of 
the rich Mexican city. 

Early the next morning three hundred of them re- 
luctantly started. Francis, not caring to go, re- 
mained with his sick brother, but Bonham, bidding 
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them good-by, was one of the first in his saddle. 
The roads were very heavy, as it had rained all 
night, and as they reached a small ravine it was 
found impossible to move the cannon any farther. 

"That settles it," exclaimed Fannin, "we shall 
have to give it up." 

"Do you mean. Colonel Fannin, that you are go- 
ing back?" asked Bonham, his face pale and ashen. 

"That is what I mean. I can't move the camion, 
and without them there is no use in going." 

'*My God, man, leave the cannon. We do not 
need them, anyway. We have cannon; all we want 
is men to man the walls." 

"We can't go," said Fannin. "Most likely we 
should be too late, anyway. I should have known 
better than to try, for it is a death-trap — nothing 
more than a ^ieath-trap." 

"Then you will not go?" 

"Nol"^ 

*'Men, is there not one here to go with me? I 
see there is not even one ; you need not answer. And 
you call yourselves soldiers I The time will come. 
Colonel Fannin, when you will think of this hour, 
and regret what you have done." 

"You surely are not going to return?" asked 
Fannin. 

"Yes," answered Bonham, his fine face shining 
with patriotism ; "I go to tell Travis and the brave 
men with him, that they must die — and to die like a 
man with them."* 

' Historical. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

The consultation was in session at Washington on 
the Brazos. General Houston had returned the 
day before, returned to find his orders disobeyed 
and the Alamo beseiged by the enemy. 

Travis' message had been received, but the coun- 
cil had taken no action whatsoever. Reinforcements 
they had none to send, nor had they taken any steps 
to let the people know of the perilous position of the 
men in the Alamo. 

The consultation proceeded to adopt a constitu- 
tion and declaration of independence and to appoint 
officers. Texas was declared a republic, and her 
flag was the lone star. David G. Burnette was ap- 
pointed president and Lorenzo de Zavala vice-presi- 
dent. 

General Houston had been treated so outrageous- 
ly by many of them, particularly those who were 
members of the executive council, that on the first 
day of the meeting he resigned his command. 

Still all felt that he was the only man for the 
place, therefore on the third day of the meeting he 
was reappointed; but as he was not present at the 
time he did not know of his reappointment until the 
next day. 

That night a horseman, his black horse cov- 
ered with foam, dashed into the little town of San 
Felipe and breathlessly inquired for the president of 
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the consultation. Immediately thereafter men were 
going from house to house, rousing their sleeping in- 
mates and calling on the members of the consulta- 
tion to hasten to the log house which was used by 
them as a place of meeting. All were soon assem- 
bled, for they knew that news that required their 
attention at four o'clock in the morning must be of 
the greatest importance. 

The president arose: "Gentlemen, I have here 
a call for help from the Alamo." With a trembling 
voice he read the last letter of the brave Travis. 
Instantly all was confusion. 

'Xet's arm ourselves and go to their aid,** su? 
gested a member, and that cry was taken up by 
others. 

All looked toward the massive form of Sam 
Houston as he arose to address the convention. He 
opposed this plan, and showed why he did so. The 
convention must remain and finish its work. Texas 
must have a government in order to secure the re- 
spect and sympathy of mankind. 

The members saw the wisdom of his advice. He 
was then asked to take again the command of the 
Texas army. Remembering all that he had under- 
gone from some of these men, he hesitated ; but the 
thought of the cry for help from the Alamo decided 
him. 

"I will go," he said, "while you sit in convention 
and finish the organization of government. Til go 
and collect the troops and, if I am not too late, I will 
save them. If I can only get there I promise you 
that the Mexicans shall not approach those brave 
fellows, save over my dead body." 
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Amid the cheers of the convention he walked out 
of the building. 

He asked for a man to ride to Goliad. Many 
were willing to go. Selecting a light young fellow 
who had a good horse, Houston wtote an order to 
Jbannin to join him on the Cibolo between San An- 
tonio and Gonzales, so together they might go to the 
relief of the Alamo. Then mounting his own horse, 
and telling all who wished to go with him to follow, 
he rode rapidly away toward Gonzales. 

That day and all that night they rode without 
stopping, save to rest their horses. General Hous- 
ton was anxious to reach a point by sunrise where he 
was sure he would be able to hear the cannon of 
which Travis had made mention in his letter. Hav- 
ing reached the place, he instructed his men to wait 
for him. He went away by himseJf and, dismount- 
ing, placed his ear, Indian-fashion, to the ground 
and listened. The sun slowly rose and ascended the 
heavens, but no sound from the Alamo. Rejoining 
his companions he said: *'The Alamo and its de- 
fenders have fallen." 



While the messenger was delivering Travis' mes- 
sage to the president of the consultation, things had 
reached a crisis at the Alamo. Santa Anna's num- 
bers had reached six thousand, while the men in the 
Alamo had received only Captain Martin and his 
brave thirty-one. 

The evening before Bonham had returned, hav- 
ing been delayed by the heavy roads, but still In 
time to die for Texas. His brave horse staggered 
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as he passed into the inclosure, and it was then seen 
that life for Bacchus was over, for a crimson stream 
liowed over his white breast. Bonham leaped to the 
ground as the horse fell, and, stancling by the noble 
animal, he delivered his message to Travis, in whose 
heart hope died. Until now he had felt so sure of 
the promised aid. Had the council not misled him, 
be would not have allowed himself and his men to 
be caught in such a trap. Calling his men together 
in front of Bowie's door, and lifting his cot out, so 
that he too might hear, Travis addressed them. He 
told them that they could no longer look for help; 
that there was nothing for them to do but sell their 
lives as dearly as possible; that it was now too 
late to make their escape. Still there might be those 
who wished to try; if so, now was the time. 

"We will not," he said, **censure anyone for leav- 
ing us, for to stay is certain death; but to try to es- 
cape is almost equally so." 

Taking his sword he drew a line in the sand and, 
stepping on the opposite side, he said: '^AU who are 
willing to die for Texas step over this line." 

In their eagerness to cross, the men almost fell 
over one another; even Major Dickerson, whose 
wife and baby were looking at him with tearful eyes, 
crossed over and stood by Travis. 

"Boys, will some of you be so kind as to lift my 
cot over?" asked the feeble voice of Bowie. 

Willing hands lifted the cot over, and grave, re- 
proachful eyes looked at the one man left on the 
other side of the line. 

"Boys," said the man sadly, "I can't help it. I 
would willingly die for Texas, if thereby she would 
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be benefited. I do not see that dying like a rat in a 
trap will do any good. All of you know that I 
have done my part of the fighting, and I would stay 
and fight with you if by so doing your burden would 
be lighter. But — I am a poor man, and I have 
those at honle who will perish of hunger if I am 
lost; so, if I can, I must save my life.*' 

*'We do not blame you. Rose, for this is a thing 
that each man must decide for himself. If we 
could escape in a body I would say for us to do so ; 
but, very likely, only one or two men will be al- 
lowed to pass. I know from their movements the 
Mexicans are trying to draw us out, so they will 
allow one or two to pass in safety —that is, I think 
so. 

Travis paused and again looked over the brave 
fellows standing by his side, as if again to put the 
question to them. 

"If anyone else — ^well, I know how you feel; I 
could not leave you; but if you want to leave me, 

why Well, Rose, get ready. Boys, one more 

might go." The voice was pleading and sad. They 
one and all looked him in the face, that look that 
goes from one brave heart to another brave heart 
and is understood. 

The man hastily got his effects together and, mak- 
ing a small bundle of them, dropped them over the 
wall, leaped after the bundle, and was lost in the 
darkness. 

Men were stationed on guard and all made ready 
for the closing drama. Travis, as he paced back 

' Moses Rose was a native of France; he had been a soldier 
in Napoleon's army in the invasion of RxvMitL^Penni/backer. 
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and forth, saw in fanqr his little boy and heard him 
lisp his name in prayer. Bonham, near by, thought 
of Lizbeth, and wondered whether he would be alive 
when the sun rose in the morning. No, he knew very 
well he had seen the sun rise for the last time. 
Bowie on his cot thought of his little Mexican wife, 
and then of Lizbeth, and wondered how Bonham 
could return to certain death and give up his bright 
dream of a future with her. Bonham came in 
bringing a cup of water for the sick man. 

"Jim/' said Bowie, "I was just wondering whether 
you didn't find it hard to come back." 

"No, I had to come back; it was my duty. Travis 
told me to come back, and I promised him I would 
do so. Anyway, if I had not returned I would have 
lost Lizbeth, for she could not love a coward. If 
we could all get out, Td be glad to put off death a 
little longer; but to leave you fellows here — ^no, I 
didn't even think of such a thing. We are going to 
die — I know that for sure; and while life is sweet, 
I would not care to keep it at the cost of everything 
— Lizbeth and honor. Too much to pay for just 
life. As it is, we must die, but the manner of our 
dying will shake Texas — nay, it will awake the 
world into action to free Texas. Therefore, we do 
not die in vain." 

"I should like my boy to be like you when he 
grows up," said Bowie admiringly. 

"I hope he will be a better man," said Bonham. 
"Did I tell you that Bacchus is dead— shot through 
the breast? I did not grieve over it, for he died for 
7 exas. Had he not been killed he most likely would 
have had to serve Mexico." 
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"Yes, so he would. Jim, you ought to rest, for 
you are worn out with your long ride." 

"To-morrow I shall take a long, long rest," 8ai3 
Bonham, as he seated himself by his friend's cot and 
began to clean and load the sick man's guns. 

"Why do you do that to-night?" 

"Because we are going to be attacked pretty soon. 
Have you not noticed how quiet everything is?" 

"No; Ihad not noticed it before, but now you 
mention it I see that it is unusually so." 

"Well, Bowie, this is our last night on earth. 
7 ravis tells us to sell our lives as dearly as possible. 
Your life. Colonel, should be worth many Mexi- 
cans." 

"I am a sick man, but I want as many as I can get 
for my life. FU promise you " 

Their conversation was cut short by the clear 
notes of a bugle, which at this moment rang out 
sweet and high, the call of death to the heroes. 

Bonham hastened without as Crocket entered. 
The latter said nothing, only pressed the hand of 
the sick man and left him. Others came in to sec 
him, and then hastened away to duty. The Mexican 
band was playing the "De Guella." Out in the en- 
closure Travis was giving orders to his men. 

"Colonel Crocket, if I fall first, you will please 
take command. Major Evans, when you see that 
all is lost, you will please fire the magazine. My 
comrades," he said sadly, "we must die, but let us 
sell our lives as dearly as possible, and let us die like 
heroes. Let us this day lay the lives of one hundred 
and eighty heroes on the altar of Texas liberty. 
Take this for your battle cry: Libery and honor, 
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God and Texas, victory or death." 

The Mexicans sounded the charge. Every Texan 
was at his post. On the enemy came, with colors 
flying and bands playing. From the west, the north, 
the east, they advanced, a solid w^lU of humanity. 
The Texans did not fire until the enemy were within 
easy range ; then they let loose on them and mowed 
them down like grass before the scythe. The enemy 
wavered and fell back, but quickly formed and ad- 
vanced again. 

Colonel Travis was the first to full; he was found 
near his gun. Bonham fell near him. It was here 
that the Mexicans gained the wall and poured over 
into the courtyard. The Texans fell back toward 
the church, fighting every step of the way. 

A Mexican ran and peered into Bowie's door 
and was shot from within. Others rushed there 
to drag out the Texan who might be hidden in the 
room; they fell one on top of the other. Finally, 
one quicker than the rest rushed in with upraised 
knife and plunged it into the hero's breast, but not 
before he had received Bowie's knife in his own 
craven heart. 

Crocket and his men continued to fall back, and 
b> the time the church was reached he was almost 
alone. Back, back, the hero was pressed. Betsy 
had spoken for the last time, for the enemy was now 
so close to him that he could not reload. Catching 
his gun by the barrel, he swung it around his head 
and, using it as a club, broke Mexican heads right 
and left, and died shouting the battle cry of Texas. 

Major Evans was killed in the act of firing the 
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magazine. Every man had done his duty, and died 
like a hero.^ 

Santa Anna, who had been watching the battle 
from a distance, came forward and ordered the dead 
Texans piled together and burned. As the body of 
Crocket was brought out, still warm and with life's 
blood dripping from it, one of the Mexican officers, 
remembering his brave stand, said: 

"He was too brave to be thus burned like a dog." 
"No, matter," said Santa Anna, "throw him in." 
When Houston was laying his ear on the ground 
listening so anxiously for the sunrise gun, the smoke 
of this pyre was rising to heaven and the light of the 
fire was mounting higher and higher. For when 
Santa Anna applied the torch to that immense 
hecatomb, he knew not that he lit a fire of patriotism 
that could never be put out, that one day would make 
even him bow his haughty head in shame. 

Lizbeth, in her home in San Felipe, threw open 
the shutter of her window and, as the sun came up, 
prayed fervently for the men in the Alamo, for the 
day before she had heard of the call for aid. She 
still hoped, for she heard at the same time of Gen- 
eral Houston's return; in him she had unbounded 
faith — ^he would get men and go to aid the besieged. 
Mr. Brandon had already gotten up and was now 
limping up and down the yard. He, too, had heard 
of the siege of the Alamo; all night he had restlessly 
tossed, thinking about the unanswered appeal. He 

^ Alcalde Ruiz, who was in charge of the burial of the Mexican 
dead, said that Santa Anna lost sixteen hundred in this battle. 
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decided within himself that he would at the dawn of 
another day take such friends as he could muster 
and go. 

'TU tell Lizbeth at breakfast," he said : '1 know, 
bless her heart, she will be more than willing to let 
me go." 

**Hcllo!" called a man from the fence. "Docs 
Miss Lizbeth Brandon live here?" 

"Yes," answered Mr. Brandon, going to the 
fence. "Man alive, where do you come from? 
Your poor beast is just about given out." 

**I have just come from Washington. I have here 
a letter for Miss Brandon." 

"You came from Washington? I am glad of 
that. When I first saw you, I was afraid that you 
might be the bearer of evil tidings from the Alamo." 

"I went from Gonzales to Washington, with an- 
other call for help from the Alamo," said the man. 

"Another call?" 

"Yes." 

"Get down and come in and eat breakfast with 
us," said Mr. Brandon excitedly. "You must tell 
us all about it. Here, Remus, put this gentleman's 
horse up and care for him as only you know how." 

Mr. Brandon conducted the man into the kitchen, 
where Louisa was putting breakfast on the table. 
Lizbeth was just coming out of her room fresh and 
bright. As she glanced smilingly at her father, she 
saw instantly that something was wrong. 

"Oh, father, what is the matter?" she asked. 

"Nothing that I know of, Lizbeth. The men in 
the Alamo are still calling for help, and General 
Houston has gone to them. Here is the courier who 
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brought the last call, and he brought you a letter 
also. But Lizbeth, eat your breakfast before read- 
mg 

*^No, no, no, father I You and the gentleman eat 
breakfast while I go to my room and read my letter." 

Taking the letter, she asked the messenger where 
he saw the writer. 

"I saw him at Gonzales. He was riding like the 
wind to get aid for the men in the fort." 

*'pid he get it?" 

Lizbeth was holding to the table, her beautiful 
face white and ashen. 

"Some went from Gonzales, but it was Fannin 
and his men he was after." 

"Did they go?" 

"I don't know, miss, but I do not see how they 
could refuse to go." 

"Nor I," said Mr. Brandon. *Tou may rest 
assured, Lizbeth, they went, for no man with a 
heart in his breast and blood in his veins could 
refuse to respond to that call." 

Lizbeth, feeling relieved, entered her room and 
sat down by the east window. 

"Somehow," she said, "I am afraid to open it, 
after all. I wonder what he has written. I have 
always boasted of my courage, and all at once I find 
myself afraid to break the seal of a letter. Oh, 
I am afraid, I am so afraid 1 I thought, too, that 
I loved Texas well enough to give my all for her 
liberation from a tyrant's rule, but now — I don't 
know. I wonder whether I am not about to get 
acquainted with Lizbeth Brandon? What have I 
done for Texas? Nothing. My mother? No; I 
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didn't give her. I never would have given her. My 
father went, but for that I deserve no credit. And 
now must I give Jim? My God, I hope not this. 
Yet, if it be so, I will try to say, *Thy will be done!* 
I must, I will, read my letter." 

With trembling hands she broke the seal. With 
many exclamations of sorrow and with her cheeks 
wet with tears, she read of the hopeless peril of 
the men in the Alamo, and of Bonham's ride for aid. 

*'God grant he got Fannin and his men, and that 
they returned in time. Oh, my Jim, my hero, if 
indeed you must fall, I swear by my sainted mother 
1 will be true to your memory as though you were 
alive and my husband," she said, falling on her 
knees and sobbing aloud. 

'*Lizbeth," called the kindly voice of her father, 
"come, daughter, and eat your breakfast." 

She came out, and from her red and swollen face 
they could see that she had been weeping. Hand* 
mg Bonham's letter to her father, she seated her- 
self at the breakfast table. Having read the letter 
through, he folded it and returned it to her. 

"There is just one thing to do," he said. "Liz- 
beth, I am going. Others can do as they please, but 
as for me, I am going to San Antonio." 

"Father, alone you can do nothing." 

"Oh, but Lizbeth, Fannin and his men will be 
there; and, too, I may be able to get some of the 
men here to go with me." 

"If you do go, father, you must find General 
Houston and go with him." 

"Yes; and he is at Gonzales. I am going down- 
town right now. Tell Remus, when he comes in, 
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to see that my saddle and bridle are in good order, 
and to rub my horse down and feed him, for I do 
not expect to stop till I reach General Houston." 

As her father left for town Lizbeth went to the 
barn and delivered his message to Remus, who was 
in the horse lot. Bonham's horse went up to her 
and rubbed his velvety nose on her arm. 

*'Sancho," she said, '*I fear that you and I shall 
soon be alone in the world." 

She laid her bright head on Sancho's glossy neck 
and cried. 

"Missie," said Remus, at her elbow, "doan cry, 
honey. Lay yo' sorrows on de Lawd, an' he will 
}ie*p yo' toe b'ar dem. I knows yo'-all's pa is gwine, 
zn Marser Jim dun gone ; but me an' my ole woman 
gwinter take care ob yo'-all. Mis' Lizbef, honey." 



CHAPTER XXXII 

General Houston went to Gonzales, where he 
found nearly four hundred colonists awaiting a 
leader. As they were neither organized nor 
equipped, he at once proceeded to organize them, 
allowing the men to elect their own officers. He 
had, on his arrival, sent Deaf Smith and other 
scouts out toward San Antonio to ascertain for sure 
whether the Alamo had really fallen. 

The scouts returned, bringing with them two 
Mexicans from San Antonio, who told them that 
the Alamo had fallen and that of its brave de- 
fenders not one was left — a white woman, her child, 
and a negro servant being all that remained to tell 
the story. 

In the evening this poor woman and her child 
arrived in General Houston's camp. They had been 
sent by Santa Anna with an escort of two negroes, 
V ho were the bearers of a proclamation of pardon to 
the insurgent colonists if they would lay down their 
arms. As might be expected, the proclamation was 
treated with comtempt. The woman's terrible 
story spread consternation throughout the camp. 
And when she informed the men that Santa Anna, 
with five thousand soldiers would soon be upon 
them, many ran for their horses and fled for their 
homes to save the helpless ones there. 

General Houston sent another message to Fannin 

314 
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Ht Goliad, telling him of the fall of the Alamo, and 
ordering him to blow up the fort there and to join 
him at Victoria. Charles Brandon, having arrived, 
y/as intrusted with this message. 

General Houston then delivered a stirring and 
patriotic address to his men. That night he left 
Gonzales, taking with him every living thing from 
the town, nor did he halt until he reached Peach 
Creek, where he was met by reinforcements of about 
one hundred settlers. 

After the little band had rested and refreshed 
themselves, they again resumed their march. Be- 
fore they reached Victoria, Brandon met them with 
Fannin's answer, in which he said that he had held 
a council of war and had concluded to defend the 
place, and that he had named it Fort Defiance. He 
also said he was prepared to abide the consequences 
of disobeying the order of the commander.^ 

On reading this message the great heart of the 
commander felt crushed, for well he knew that an- 
other Alamo tragedy was inevitable ; that Fannin and 
his men would perish. Even Houston did not know 
the extent of Fannin's danger, for he knew only 
cf Santa Anna's approach from the north; of 
Urrea's dreadful work on the coast he had yet to 
learn. 

General Urrea had marched rapidly from Mata- 
moras, destroying everything in his path save only 
a few Mexican families at San Patricio. Of the 
men stationed there only three escaped. He then 
moved on to Refugio. Fannin at Goliad, hearing of 

* See Lester's "Life of Sam Houston." 
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his approach, sent Captain King to remove the wo- 
men and children to Goliad. Not hearing from 
King, and fearing he had been captured by the 
Mexicans, he sent Colonel Ward with one hundred 
and twenty picked men to find and assist the Texans. 

Colonel Ward found Captain King, and together 
they gained the walls of the old Mission. With 
their united forces they repulsed the Mexicans, with 
a loss of only three men, but with heavy loss to the 
enemy. 

That night Captain King withdrew his men to 
try to join Fannin, but in the darkness of the night 
they became lost and the next morning were sur- 
rounded and captured by Urrea's men and taken 
back to Refugio. As the unfortunate Texans were 
marched through the town Juana and Mammy went 
to the window to see, if perchance, one of their 
triends might be among the number. 

"Oh, Mammy, how I wish I had stayed at home I 
1 knew that war was necessarily a cruel thing, but 
I had no idea of its horrors. I shall never, so long 
as I live, forget the death cry of those helpless 

victims at San Patricio. Oh, I wonder Well, 

senora?" 

Juana turned to greet the senora, who had just 
entered the room. 

"Yes, honey, hit sholy is a pity dat we comed. 
But, Mis' Juana honey, we-all might see my boys, 
for I knows dem boys gwinter go fight dese low- 
down dagoes. Dey neber nuss my milk fer nothing. 
Lordy, Lordy, if dar ain't Marser Francis 1'* 

At this exclamation from Mammy Juana turned 
again to the window, and there indeed was Francis. 
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Not the Francis of old, weak and bleary of eye, 
unsteady and uncertain of step, but another Francis, 
fine and stalwart of figure, bright and steadfast of 
eye, and with a wholesome and purposeful face. It 
was Francis come into his manhood. 

"Marser Francis 1" cried Mammy. 

"Francis!" exclaimed Juana. 

He heard them, turned, waved his hand and 
smiled. 

"Seiiorita, you should not!" said the senora 
sternly. 

"Mis* senora," said Mammy tearfully '*what yo*- 
all dagoes gwinter do wid dat po* chile ?" 

"Hush, Mammy dear," said Juana, her own voice 
full of tears. "They will put them — Francis with 
the others — in prison till the war is over; then, 
dear Mammy, on their promise of good behavior 
turn them loose." 

At this the seiiora shook her head unbelievingly, 
but said nothing on the matter. 

"Juana," she said, "I wish you would have 
Mammy prepare a large pot of coffee and some 
bread and meat for the prisoners. I have obtained, 
through Captain Portillo, permission to take it to 
them." 

"Oh, senora, how kind of you !" exclaimed Juana. 
She repeated the senora's request to Mammy, for 
the good senora found English very difficult. 
Mammy, overjoyed, left the room to attend to her 
pleasant task. After she was gone the two women 
sat down and talked of their fears for the prisoners. 

"There are, you know," said the senora, "men 
still in the Mission. These poor fellows tried to 
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escape and were captured. They are, so I am told, 
to be shot to-day." 

"Oh, senora, surely notl I thought when pris- 
oners were taken in battle they were deprived of 
their liberty only so long as there was trouble." 

"Have you learned nothing, Juana, from the 
story of Zacatecas? Have you forgotten the mid- 
night massacre of San Patricio?" 

"No, senora; nor ^all I ever forget. I would 
that I might. It almost breaks my heart to think 
that I am powerless to help my friends. Even now I 
have just seen the brother of my best friend a 
prisoner and I can do nothing." 

^'I know; I saw you and Mammy. My child, we 
must keep a rein on our looks and tongues. I fear 
the very walls have ears, and will betray us. I 
will see what money and a woman's tears will do, but 
I have no hope, absolutely no hope, senorita. But 
you must betray your interest in that young man to 
r.o one but myself and Father Muro. Captain Por- 
tillo is so insanely jealous of you that, did he sus- 
pect for a moment that he had in his power one in 
whom you were interested, he would not hesitate 
to take his life. Therefore, be careful." 

"I will try to be careful but I fear I shall not be 
able to control my feelings." 

On Mammy's announcing that the food was ready 
the two ladies prepared to visit the prisoners. As 
they walked down the street, followed by Mammy 
and a Mexican servant bearing the coffee and pro- 
visions, they appeared to be but two Mexican ladies 
of kind hearts, with only a passing interest in the 
prisoners. 
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Arrived at the prison Juana and the senora found 
the unfortunate Texans huddled together in a small, 
dirty room; and, though heavily guarded, their 
tiands were still tied behind them with stout cords. 

"Poor fellows 1" said the senora, "you shall at 
least have your hands free. Here, Captain Portillo, 
how are these men to eat with their hands tied?" 

"Well, then I suppose we shall have to cut the 
cords," said Portillo. 

He then ordered the cords cut and the prisoners' 
hands freed. 

As Juana watched the soldier cut the cords she 
noticed that they had been drawn so tightly that 
the captives' hands had swollen. Juana spoke a 
few kindly words to each man as she handed the 
coffee. The men ate greedily, for they were almost 
famished. Juana's plan in addressing each man 
was to get a word with Francis without appearing 
to single him out. On reaching him she asked, 
*'How are all at home?" 

"FU let you know," he answered; "I'll send you 
a letter to-morrow, if I am allowed. That devil 
over there is watching us." 

"Yes, that is Captain Portillo; beware of him." 

Their act of mercy finished, the ladies prepared 
to take their departure. As Juana reached the door 
she turned to the men and, impulsively holding out 
her hands, said: "May the Blessed Virgin bless 
every one of you is my most earnest prayer." 

"How can you, senorita, ask a blessing on the 
head of a heretic?" asked Portillo. 

"If they are heretics, then, seiior, they are the 
more in need of blessing," she replied. 
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'* 'Sides," put in Mammy, "dey ain't her'tiks; dem 
men is Texans. Shore as you is bo'n, Mr. Senor, 
dem men is Texans." 

Soon after returning home, and while Juana and 
the senora were discussing plans for the aid of the 
prisoners, they heard in the direction of the prison 
forty or fifty shots fired in rapid succession. 

**0h, the prisoner 1 the poor prisoners 1" ex- 
claimed the senora, 

*'It could not be that, senora; there is no one so 
mean as to shoot helpless men in that way. Oh, oh, 
but I am so afraid that it might be I" cried Juana, 
wringing her hands. 

Senor Alvarez entered and confirmed their worst 
lears. 

*'Oh, my husband!" cried the seiiora, "could you 
do nothing to save them?" 

"No ; I tried my best. I am only an inferior of- 
ficer, and my word amounts to nothing. I do not 
mind meeting these rebels in honorable battle, but 
had I known that we were coming up here to butcher 
helpless men I should not have come. I helped to 
capture those men. We gave them honorable terms, 
else they never would have surrendered — they would 
have died fighting. Only think, less than six hours 
have elapsed since taking them, and already they 
are dead." 

"All of them, senora? Was none saved?" asked 
Juana. 

"Not one, senorita." 

"And the men in the Mission, my husband, what 
of them?" 

"We were to attack this afternoon, but concluded 
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to withdraw and give them a chance to get out I 
believe they will come out; if so^ we will capture 
them without the least trouble. If they do not come 
cut to-night we shall take them, anyway, to-morrow, 
but with a greater loss to us." 

"If they are taken, will they, too, be shot?" 

'*Yes; Santa Anna has ordered every man who is 
taken armed to be shot at once. But, senorita, I 
bad forgotten — one of the prisoners gave me a 
note for you." 

^'Give it to me, but I shall not read it just yet. 
A man's last words must be sad ones, and I have 
had enough sadness for this day." 

"So you have, my dearest," said the senora, fondly 
kissing the girl. 

Juana took the note, which after all was nothing 
save a scrap of folded paper, and put it in the pocket 
of her dress. 

"Where is Santa Anna?" asked the senora. 

"I think he is on the march after the Texas army 
under Houston," replied Senor Alvarez. 

''Houston!" exclaimed Juana. "Oh, I know him, 
and he is a great man." 

"Senorita," said the senora reprovingly, "you 
must not allow your feelings to get the upper hand 
of you. You do not know any of these Texans." 

"I can't help it. You see, dear friend, where the 
heart is so full of a thing some of it just will bubble 
out. Don't you think it is that way? I do know 
these people, and if I were dead their names could 
still be read in my heart. But I'll try so hard for 
your sake," said Juana, falling on her knees by the 
side of the Senora Alvarez and catching the fat 
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little hands of that good woman she covered them 
with kisses. 

''Foolish, impulsive little Juana," said the senora 
fondly, ''I fear you will never be able to do it. Be care- 
ful 01 young Portillo, for he watches you doscly." 

"Yes," said Senor Alvarez, "be ever on your 
guard. We shall thus be able to do little acts of 
mercy now and then. If we show too much sym- 
pathy for the Texans we shall not be allowed to com- 
municate with the prisoners or to do them any kind- 
ness as now; and, besides, J>^ight become an ob- 
ject of suspicion, and you know what that means." 

"My dear husband, we shall be very careful.*' 

^Indeed, we will, senor. I think it best for me to 
stay at home, senora ; I can say I am ill, you know." 

"But, Juana, everyone knows you have perfect 
health." 

"Captain Portillo," announced the servant. 

"Senora, senorita, senor," he said, bowing widi 
his hand on his heart. "I greet you, at the same 
time I crave your pardon for this interruption." 

''Granted, senor. We are always pleased to see 
you," declared the senora pleasantly. 

"A thousand thanks, most gracious senora," he 
said, again bowing low. 

"You could not," said Juana, "have selected a 
more opportune time to visit us." 

"Senorita, you make me most happy." 

"I must go," declared Senor Alvarez. "Senor, 
I trust that you will try to cheer the ladies up a bit. 
They are such soft-hearted little things that the re- 
port of a gun startles them. Until I see you again, 
adios/' 
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Is it true that you are nervous?*' he asked, look- 
ing sharply at Juana's tear-stained face. 

*^Indeed, it is true, senor; I never could bear to 
hear a gun fired without getting nervous, and to 
know that anything was being killed — even a chicken 
— made me cry." 

"Cry, senorital" 

Juana nodded her head emphatically. 

"I am little better in that respect," said the 
senora. 

"Ladies, you should not have come, for as yet you 
have seen nothing to what you will see. To-day a 
man arrived with orders from Santa Anna. Could 
you but read those orders — ^but it is best not. If 
you could but have heard the story the courier told 
us of of the capture of the Alamo— to me it was a 
glorious story, but to you would have been horrible." 

"I should like to hear the story, senor," sai3 
Juana, her usually sweet voice hoarse with sup- 
pressed excitement. 

"If so, I will have the man brought here, for he 
can tell you better than I." 

"I think, senorita," said the senora quietly, "that 
you had better not." 

"I insist, senora; I am anxious to learn just how 
much or how little courage I have. I may some d^ 
desire to marry a soldier, and I would find out \ 
whether I am worthy of the honor." 

Captain Portillo looked fondly at the girl, for he 
took this for encouragement. 

"I know that you are worthy, senorita," he de- 
clared ; then he added : "But it would be well for you 
to hear the story. Call a servant and I will send 
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for the man. For, after all, Senora Alvarez, it is 
a story of the success of Mexican arms, and Mexican 
ladies should take great pleasure in it, though it be 
a bloody story." 

Hastily writing a few words on a paper, he handed 
it to the waiting servant, with instructions as to 
where he should find the soldier. 

''Ladies, I have not yet told you why I came to 
see you this evening. I am off for Goliad. I have 
been ordered to go and see that the men quartered 
there do not give us the slip." 

''When do you go, senor?" asked the senora, in 
order to draw his attention from the white, dis- 
tressed face of poor Juana. 

"We start just as soon as my men can cook and 
eat their suppers." 

"And when do you return to us?" 

"Not at all, senora. You will come to us so soon 
as things are settled here. Are you ill, senorita?^* 
he asked, noting Juana's pale, drawn face. 

"I think I am, senor; and, if you will excuse me, 
after I have heard the man's story I will go to my 
room." 

"The man comes," said the senora uneasily. 
"Senorita, I beg of you, do not hear this man." 

"I must," whispered Juana. 

"Ah, yes, here is the courier from the Alamo,** 
said Portillo. "Now, senorita, we shall soon see 
how much Mexican blood you have in you." 

Juana gave Portillo a look which it was well for 
his peace of mind he did not see. Seating herself 
with her back to the light and her face to the courier, 
she bade him proceed with his story. He remained 
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standingi for he was a private and might not sit in 
the presence of his superior. He began with the 
arrival at San Antonio, describing minutely and 
graphically the conflict. In telling of the soldier's 
ride for help, he said: "I shot his horse myself, in 
the breast, and 1 just missed capturing him, for he 
was nearly spent. But the Texan shouted to horse, 
saying: 'On, on, my noble Bacchus!' and his mount 
seemed to take new life, for he flew to the gate and 
fell just inside, where, after the battle, we found him 
lying." 

"The horse, Bacchus, was he of a cream color, 
with a beautiful mane and tail?" Juana asked, look- 
ing earnestly at the soldier. 

*'So it was, senorita." 

"Oh I oh 1 oh 1" cried Juana, forgetful of Portillo. 
The beautiful head dropped on her hand and, with- 
out shame, the tears rolled down her white cheeks. 

"Oh, senorita I" said the senora, thoroughly 
frightened by the black look on the face of Portillo, 
"did I not tell you not to listen to the man's story? 
I am all upset myself. My child, bid the senor good- 
night and go to your room." 

Juana got up and, without looking at Portillo, 
reached her hand to him. As she passed the man a 
corner of her reboso touched him. She stopped and 
angrily tore the end off and, throwing it on the floor, 
left the room. 

"You may go," said the senora coldly. 

"Wait a moment," commanded Portillo. "Who 
was the rider of that horse?" 

"I do not know, senor?" 

"Are you sure he was killed?" 
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''No, senor, not sure. We think all were killed, 
yet some say that one man escaped." 

"Here," said Portillo, giving him a gold piece; 
''find out and let me know, and you shall be richly 
rewarded." 

Alone in her room, Juana tearfully read the last 
words of Francis. He wrote: 

DcAS Juana: 

We have just been informed that we have only a few minntea 
to live. I am sorry of this — ^I am so unworthy to die. If I 
have ever wronged anyone — ^and I have— I hope he will forgive 
me. But it is not of myself I would writer but of my brother 
Jack. He is with Fannin at Goliad, and he is sure to fall into 
the hands of the Mexicans soon. Yon must get him out of 
their hands. I think you will be able to do this. Remember, 
Juana, a Mexican would sell his own father for a mess of 
frijoles, so trust not to promises, but to money. 

Tell Mammy that I have always loved her more than she 
suspected. Give my love to Lizbeth, and tell her I died sober, 
and like a man— but not like a hero. I'll confess it here — I 
never felt the thing you and Lizbeth call love of country; I 
went into this thing to forget you, and recuperate my financrs. 
In both of these I have failed. 

EiAiras. 

Senor Alvarez, who had been on duty, came in 
later and informed the senora that the ruse had suc- 
ceeded, as to drawing the men out the Mission; 
but all had, in some unaccountable way, escaped. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

Colonel Fannin, on learning of the massacre at 
San Patricio and Refugio and the loss of the men 
he had sent there, concluded to try to join Houston, 
as ordered. 

True, the order was now eight days old, and had 
received an insolent answer, yet he did not doubt 
but Houston would be so glad of the reinforcements 
that he would forget or overlook the insolence of 
the officer. 

He knew that the Mexican army was near, for 
he had already had a little brush with some of the 
stragglers; still he believed he could evade them in 
any considerable numbers. Having sent his cavalry 
out to ascertain whether all was clear, he hastily pre- 
pared to march. After dismounting all cannon and 
throwing into the river all those he could not take, 
and after partially destroying the fort, he set out 
to join Houston at Victoria. 

Jack Davidson, who was just able to creep, 
mounted his horse for the first time in many weeks. 
He was fleeing from General Urrea's advancing 
army; yet Juana was with them. 

The Texans had gone not more than nine miles 
when Colonel Fannin decided to stop to rest the oxen 
that were drawing the cannon. His officers tried to 
persuade him to go on two miles farther to a stream 
of water whose banks would give them shelter in 
case of an unexpected attack ; no, he wanted to stop 
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on the prairie for the grass. There was grass in 
the bottom, they told him. Yes, but he wanted this 
grass. 

"But," said one of the officers, "Urrea may follow 
us, and out here we could do nothing." 

"Bahl" said Fannin, "Urrea won't dare follow 
me/' 

He was not long in finding out how very much 
mistaken he was, for even at that moment he was 
almost surrounded by the enemy's cavalry, that had 
never for a moment allowed him out of their sight. 

After resting an hour, Fannin was ready to con- 
tinue his march, but now it was too late, for the 
time had been well spent by the Mexicans to gain 
the stream ahead. Colonel Fannin all at once real- 
ized that he was completely surrounded, for from 
all sides appeared the Mexicans simultaneously. 
This did not discourage Fannin, the intrepid, who 
thought it would be the work of only a few moments 
to sweep the enemy from his path and go on to 
Victoria. Quickly forming his men, he went to meet 
Urrea's troops, and for four hours the unequal 
battle raged. Colonel Fannin did not spare himself, 
but was ever where the battle raged the fiercest. For 
though he was an extremely arrogant and exceed- 
ingly vain and shallow man, he was by no means 
a coward. From the first, however, the odds were 
against the brave little army. The cannon soon 
became so hot it could not be used, for there was 
not one drop of water — not even a drink for the 
wounded. 

Finally day died, twilight passed into darkness, 
and hostilities ceased; but the Texans knew very 
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well that it was only for the night — ^a breathing spell, 
and then the end. 

Sitting alone in the darkness listening to the cry 
of the wounded for water and to the little children 
begging for bread, for the big wagon of provisions, 
by some mismanagement, had been left at Goliad, 
Colonel Fannin had an opportunity to think over the 
events of this, his last year of life — the men in the 
Alamo that he might have saved ; Houston's orders 
despised and disregarded. He was wounded, but 
had scarcely noticed it, and had said nothing at all 
about it, for the pain in his heart was so great that 
that of his body was as nothing. And these people 
had trusted to hFs judgment and had followed him 
into this almost certain death I Had it not been 
for him and his bad advice they would have joined 
Houston eight days ago. It was the hour before 
dawn, and save for the occasional cry of an infant 
or a groan from a wounded man there was not a 
sound in the Texas camp. 

In the direction of the Mexican army could be 
heard the call "Centinal?" and the invariable an- 
swer of the sentinel, ^* Alerto." Ah, yes ; they were 
indeed alert; there was no hope of even reaching 
the river to obtain a bucket of water. By morning 
Colonel Fannin had determined to see what terms 
of surrender he could get. 

"Men,** he said, "under a flag of truce I am going 
over and see what terms I can get; if I cannot get 
an honorable surrendrr, I'll come back and we will 
all die together." 

All agreed to this, and Colonel Fannin went out 
to meet Urrea. 
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General Urrea gave the following terms: 
[. The Texans were to be treated as prisoners of 
war, according to the usages of civilized nations. 

2. Private property was to be respected and re- 
stored, but the officers were to give up their side- 
arms. 

3. The wounded were to receive proper care and 
medical attention. 

4. Both men and officers were to be sent to the 
United States in eight days. 

This treaty having been written and duly signed, 
the Texans stacked their arms and returned as 
prisoners to Goliad. 

The senora and Juana had arrived at Goliad the 
night before and were now comfortably quartered in 
a deserted house not far from the Mission. Por- 
tillo, who was with Urrea when the prisoners were 
taken, returned to town in the morning and informed 
the senora of the battle and the subsequent sur- 
render. 

Again Juana and Mammy Seely stood at the win- 
dow to watch the passing of the Texans as prisoners. 
They knew that Jack was either dead on the battle- 
field of the night before, or would be with Fannin's 
men as a prisoner. Juana had scanned each face of 
the marching soldiers, and had about reached the 
conclusion that he was not among the prisoners when 
an exclamation from Mammy told her the dear face 
was at last discovered. He was with the wounded. 
She was so overcome, so relieved, and yet so un- 
easy, that forgetful of the watchful eyes of Portlllo 
she called to her old play-fellow and impulsively 
held her arms out to him as if to embrace him. Jack 
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saw the two in the window, but so did Portillo see 
them ; but as the f onner made no motion at all, and 
as there was another with him, Portillo could not 
tell for which of the two the greeting was intended. 

On down the street marched the Texans, to the 
old Mission which they had vacated only the day 
before. Here they found Colonel Ward and his 
men, for, not knowing that the Mission was in the 
hands of the enemy, he had ridden in and been taken 
without so much as firing a shot. 

The sick and wounded were placed in a room of 
the convent, but the other prisoners were huddled 
together in the church. Jack had not been wounded, 
but was a very sick man and in urgent need of medi- 
cal attention. 

On this the first day Urrea violated the third arti- 
cle of the treaty, viz., that the wounded were to re- 
ceive proper care. He compelled the physicians 
who belonged to the Texas army to attend first to 
the wounded Mexicans, and not till all were attended 
to would he allow them to go near their own 
wounded. As there were about six hundred 
wounded Mexicans to be looked after, the physi- 
cians were often unable to reach their own men until 
it was too late. 

Juana tried in every possible way to see the 
prisoners, but without avail. The senora, too, found 
herself as powerless as Juana. Portillo was captain 
of the guard, and knowing that there was one among 
the prisoners in whom Juana was interested, he de- 
termined not to allow either of the ladies access 
to the prison of sick or well Texans. ^ut the 
wounded Mexicans the ladies might visit, and from 
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this they hoped much, the Texas physicians being 
in attendance. Juana had for several days carried 
a note in her pocket which she hoped to send to Jack 
by the kindly hand of one of these men. 

Father Muro, who had come with the Mexican 
army from Matamoras, and who had left them at 
San Patricio, going on business of the Church, finally 
returned to them at Goliad. Juana hoped much 
from his coming, still it was two days before she 
could speak to him, he being so occupied with admin- 
istering religious consolation to the sick or dying 
Mexicans. After speaking with him, Juana, by his 
advice, added to her note, '*Ask for a priest." She 
then intrusted the note to the padre, who succeeded 
in passing it on. 

General Urrea had received an order from Santa 
Anna to shoot all prisoners in his charge, and then 
march with all speed along the coast to Harrisburg. 
The receipt of this order was not generally known 
until Saturday-n^ht, or the night after Juana had 
given her note to^^e padre. It was already night 
when Juana and the senora heard of the order, and 
as the order was to be executed early the next — 
Sunday — ^morning, there was no time to be lost if 
anything at all was to bejdone. 

*'I am going to see G^eral Urrea. He shall 
not have this shameless thing done," said the senora, 
as she adjusted her reboso for the street. 

"Let me go with you, senora," pleaded Juana. 

"No, my child, remain here until I return. I 
shall not be long away," said the senora, as they 
reached the street door and she kissed the girl reas- 
suringly. Standing on the doorstep Juana heard the 
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singing of the prisoners, who, suspecting no treach- 
ery, were happy in the thought that on the morrow 
they would be sent home. She could hear no more; 
quickly placing her hands over her ears she ran into 
the house to find Mammy. 

^Mammyl Mammy I" she cried loudly. 
Whut yo' want, honey?" called Mammy from 
Juana's room, where she was engaged in arranging 
her young mistress' f rpsh linen. 

"Oh, Mammy, they are going to shoot Jack," 
she cried, wringing her hands and sobbing. 

"Who?" asked Mammy, dropping the garment 
which she held in her hand. 

"The Mexicans — ^the officers I Oh, what shall we 
do? Oh, where is Father Muro? What has be- 
come of him ?" 

"I doan know, honey; I kin find him, do!" said 
Mammy, making for the door. "I'z jest tuk all 
ofFen deze here pizen dagoes dat Fz gwinter. Fz 
jest plum put out wid dem. Fz staid outen dis spute 
ez long ez I gwinter. Day kin jest look out now, 
'cause Fz gwinter nccherly tu'n myself loose. Dese 
hear dagoes can't 'spect me toe stay outen de fuss 
when day talks daterway, an' I ain't. I nussed dat 
chile, an' dey ain't no dago gwinter kill him. Po' 
Marser Francis done gone to Glory, but Marse Jack 
ain't ffoing jest yet, not ef hes black mammy know 
hcrsef — an' she think she do." 

By this time Mammy had reached the little house 
which was occupied by the priest as temporary sleep- 
ing-place. He was coming out of the door when 
Mamniy, very much out of breath, called to him. 

"Who are you and what do you want?" asked 
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the padre, for in the blackness of the night he did 
not recognize her. 

"Dis am Mammy," she said. "Mis' Juana she 
wants yo'-all toe come an' pray toe de Blessed Virgin 
wid her. Lordy^JVlister Priest, dey is sech goings 
on dat we gQifl*"heed dis Blessed Virgin, Mis' Julia, 
and all de saints in heben, and ef day is any in 
purgatory, den we gwinter need dem too." 

"I was just going to see a sick prisoner, who sent 
for me, but I'll first go to see the senorita," said 
Father Muro, the two hurried along the street. 

They found Senora Alvarez still not returned, 
and Juana in a state bordering on frenzy. 

"My child," said the priest kindly, "you must 
control yourself. I need — I must have your aid. I 
want first to know what this ypung man is to you; 
that is, is he your lover, and I want to know whether 
he IS a Catholic." 

"Father, he is both. He is the man who saved 
my life, as Mammy here can tell. All my life he 
has stood by me and defended me, and now when 
he is in such dire need I can do nothing, oh, I can 
do nothing I" 

"It may be, my child, that you can help him. I 
cannot say what I can do till I know where he is 
confined. Captain Portillo is in my way. He will 
grant me permission to visit the sick man who has 
asked for a priest, but I know that he will go with 
me and stay by my side. I used to be stationed at 
this Mission, as you know. There are many things 
about the Mission and the convent known only to 
the priests. Now, sefiorita, this is what we must do. 
I'll go at once to the Mission to get permission to 
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visit the sick man. After I have been gone some 
twenty niinutes you send Manrniy to ask Portillo to 
come to you — say you are alone and nervous. He 
will come, and I shall then be allowed to make my 
visit alone. Senorita, dress yourself well, and play 
your part to the best of your ability, for on your 
detaining him may rest Lieutenant Davidson's life 
— and mine also, as to that. Do not allow Captain 
Portillo to leave you until after twelve. I go. May 
the blessing of Our Lady rest on you. Remember, 
senorita, ^e stakes are large for which you play 
this night.'' 

"I'll not forget anything. Father." 

Father Muro gone, Juana speedily dressed her- 
self and, so soon as the time was up, she started 
Mammy, who had been instructed as to her part, on 
her errand. 

Senora Alvarez coming in, was much surprised 
to find her beautiful young relative dressed as for 
company. On receiving that young lady's explana- 
tion the senora said: "It is well, for I failed as 
far as your lover is concerned. General Urrea 
promised Colonel Geary and myself that the physi- 
cians and two personal friends of Colonel Geary's 
should be spared. When I mentioned young David- 
son he flew into a passion, saying that nothing could 
induce him to spare the life of the rebel who fought 
so desperately at Colito. Unless Father Muro 
saves him, he is lost." 

"Wc must save him, senora. I hear the street 
door; I go to do my part. For this one time I shall 
be a shameless flirt." 

As Captain Portillo entered the parlor he stopped 
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amazed at the lovely vision which greeted him. 
Usually Juana was anything but gracious to himi 
so he felt much flattered at this new and pleasing 
manner of receiving him. Almost he feared that 
Mammy had mistaken the name, and that Juana had 
sent for a favored rival. 

^'Senorita, is it really true that you sent for me?*' 
he asked, bending his knee before her. 

'*It is true, senor," she said, smiling brightly at 
him. *'I was lonely, for the senor and the senora 
were away. She has since returned, but is so sad 
over the frightful tragedy which is to take place 
to-morrow that she went to her room, and no one 
can get a word with her. I fear my sending for you, 
especially at this late hour, was not only very im- 
prudent, but immodest, but, senor, I was so sad and 
lonely and I felt that you were the only person capa- 
ble of driving away all unpleasantness." 

"Sehorita mxal* he said, seating himself near her, 
"at last you give me a grain of hope. I have waited 
a long time for this — I had ahnost given up hope 
that you would ever love me. Tell me, senorita " 

''Senor, does not my sending for you tell you 
something ? I have not till now known my mind, but 
now, senor, I know it; but let's not talk of our own 
happiness on this sad night — ^the last that my poor 
countrymen, the prisoners in yon old Mission, shall 



ever see." 



''You must not call them your countrymen, for you 
are all Mexican. Senorita, I have been very jeal- 
ous ; I imagined that among those prisoners was one 
whom you loved." 

"Why senor, did you think that?" 
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'*I saw you at the window as the prisoners were 
passing." 

^^Well, senor, I supposed that you saw me. I 
did not see you in the morning when you called, and 
I was so glad to see that you were uninjured — ^that 
you were " 

^'Senorita," he said, kneeling before her, '*is it 
possible that it was to me you held out your arms 
so lovingly? Had I but known " 

She rested one little hand on his glossy hair and 
laughed such a dear, mischievous, coquettish little 
laugh as only could come from the red lips of foolish 
little Juana. 

Portillo would have taken her in his arms and 
covered her beautiful face with kisses had she al- 
lowed him, but instead she gave him her hand, say- 
ing: 

^*No, senor, my lips and my face are for my hus- 
band, my hands are for my lover. Senor, when you 
are my husband, then all will be different." 

"You are the pearl of all women," he said. "There 
is nothing I would not do for you. But, senorita, 
it will not be long before I shall claim the privilege 
of a husband." 

"As soon as you like, senor," she said, as the 
clock on the mantel struck twelve. 

Mammy, who had been all the time in the adjoin- 
ing room, came in, as she had been instructed to 
do, and roundly scolded her young mistress for 
sitting up alone with a man. Juana laughingly 
begged a little longer time, and Mammy scowling 
and scolding left the room. 

The two young people talked enthusiastically of 
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their future together ; of the war ; of many people 
they both knew in Mexico, in fact of everything 
save the heavy load which lay so heavily in Juana's 
young hearty the execution of the prisoners on the 
morrow. She had made up her mind to keep Por- 
tillo till one o'clock, if she had to go into a fit to do 
it — indeed, she felt that if the clock did not strike 
that hour soon it was most likely she would have one, 
anyway. As Mammy again appeared to remon- 
strate with her the clock struck the hour, and the 
relief was so great that Juana went off into peals 
of hysterical laughter, which she explained to her 
lover was occasioned by something Mammy had 
said. As the old nurse would not be put off this 
time, Juana told Portillo that he really must go now, 
but must come again the next evening. Portillo 
took his departure after kissing over and over again 
the small hands which for the first time lay willingly 
in his own. As soon as the door closed on his back 
Juana turned to Mammy: 

"Quickl Is aU ready?" 

"Yes, honey, come toe yo'-all's room." 

Soon a slender girlish figure, clad all in black, 
followed by another black figure, was making its 
way towards the priest's house. As they neared it 
a light in the window proclaimed to them that the 
padre was at home. 

"Padre 1" called a voice from without. 

"Enter," came from within. 

When Juana stood before him the priest was fot 
a moment speechless with astonishment. Recovering 
himself, he said: "Oh, my child, what brings you 
here?" 
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"Did you save him?" 

"Hark!" said the padre, as a horseman came 
furiously down the street. "Quick, in here I" he 
commanded, as he raised a trap-door in the floor, 
through which he pushed them into a dark hole 
under the room. 

A thundering knock at the door was answered by 
the priest's quiet "Enter." Two Mexican soldiers 
came in and inquired of him whether he had noticed, 
on his visit of some two hours previous, a certain 
young prisoner who had very large, black eyes, 
black hair, and wore a gray suit. 

"I can't say that I remember him. I do not 
usually observe a person's clothes, and at night I 
might be mistaken as to the color of one's eyes. 
Let me think," said he. "Seems to me I saw such 
a man, who had a leg off and was dying." 

"No, no I" said the man; "this one was sick — ^not 
wounded at all. He has escaped. We have just 
missed him." 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

"A prudent chief not always must display 
His powers in equal ranks and fair array, 
But with th' occasicm and the place comply. 
Conceal his force, nay, seem sometimes to fly : 
Those oft are stratagems which errors seem." 

General Houston reached the Colorado and 
crossed that river at Columbus. The settlers had 
flocked to him until now he had an army of fourteen 
hundred. With these he hoped to meet the enemy, 
who were advancing in three columns. General 
Urrea, with seventeen hundred, was advancing along 
the coast; General Gaona, with seven hundred, took 
the northern route; Santa Anna had command of 
the central column of four thousand. General 
Sesma commanded the advance of the center col- 
umn of Santa Anna's division, and was all the 
time only a few miles behind the Texas army. 

Houston, on his retreat, lost no opportunity of 
strengthening his army in every way. As his sol- 
diers were mostly farmers who had never been in 
action it took a great deal of drilling to get them 
under good control. 

After crossing at Columbus, Houston went up 
the river to a place where he thought he might be 
able to make a stand. Here he encamped, and sent 

340 
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young William Austin to the settlement on the 
Brazos for supplies and cannon, which he had a 
perfect right to expect the government held in readi- 
ness for him. But what was his surprise to learn 
that not only were there no supplies ready for him, 
but that the ''government," whose business it was 
to maintain the army in the field, was nowhere to be 
found. Young Austin could not find the ''govern- 
ment,'' but soon after his return to Houston that 
general received an order from this hidden govern- 
ment commanding him to stand and fight. That 
would have been a good order, and one that would 
have pleased the general mightily, had they sent 
something with which to fight along with it. 

Houston was now informed by his scouts of the 
approach of the enemy under Sesma; at the same 
time a Mexican arrived in the Texas camp with the 
news of the massacre of Fannin's men at Goliad. 
This news struck terror to the souls of the men, 
who now thought of nothing but saving themselves 
and their families. General Houston saw that some- 
thing must be done, and that quickly, or the camp 
would soon be deserted. 

"Bring the man here," he said wrathfuUy. "Have 
you not yet learned the Mexican character? The 
man is a spy sent into our camp to frighten you." 
The Mexican was brought before him and attempted 
to repeat the story. "You lie," said Houston; "you 
are a spy, and will be treated as such. Here, ser- 
geant of the guard, place this man under arrest, to- 
morrow he shall be shot." 

The man was led away. Houston knew in his 
heart that the man told the truth, but the only way 
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to quiet his soldiers was to throw discredit on the 
man and his story. 

With a sinking heart, but with a glowing face, 
the General addressed his little army, speaking hope- 
fully and cheerfully of Texas and her future. But 
that night when alone he wrote a letter to the new 
secretary of war, Mr. Rusk, in which he said: 

Yott know I am not easily depressed, but, before my God, 
since we parted I have found the darkest hour of my life. For 
forty-eight hours I have neither eaten an ounce of anything nor 
have I slept ... It was a poor compliment to me to sup- 
pose I would not advise the convention of any necessity that 
might have arisen for its removal. 

Having sent his letter, the General visited the 
messenger and had him repeat his story. Leaving 
orders for the Mexican to be kindly treated, he re- 
turned to his post. 

General Houston, ever since taking charge of 
the army, had made it a rule to watch all night. At 
four in the morning he would arouse the men by 
three taps on a drum, which no hand but his own 
ever touched. He would then lie down in some 
secluded place and sleep for two or three hours. 
On this night, after talking with the Mexican, he 
went on guard as usual. But in the morning, be- 
fore time for him to tap the drum, his scouts came 
rushing in with the news of Sesma's arrival. He 
was, so they reported, even now encamped across 
the river. 

General Houston knew that to fight now — ^no sup- 
plies, no cannon, and his men deserting rapidly — 
was out of the question. He therefore aroused his 
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sleq>ing men and again took up the march, diis time 
for San Felipe. He gave the soldiers who lived in 
San Felipe or vicinity permission to go ahead of 
the army and get their families in readiness to join 
him when he reached that place. 

Charles Brandon was among the first to take ad- 
vantage of this permission. It was a dark, drizzly 
night when he came in sight of his little home. It 
was quite late, and he fully expected to find Lizbeth 
long since in Bed, but was much surprised to see the 
light shining through the cracks and to hear the 
sweet tones of her violin. She did not hear him 
until he lifted the latch and stood dripping wet be- 
fore her, calling her by name. 

'father I" she cried, throwing her arms aroun9 
him, "were you in time? Did you save them?'* 

"Why, Lizbeth, have you not heard?" he asked, 
forgetful of the fact that she could hardly have done 
so. 

"No, father, I have heard nothing," she said, 
drawing away from him as though she expected a 

blow. ^ . j 

"My poor child!" he said sadW. "Bad news 

usually travels so fast I was sure you had heard." 

"Bad news?" her white lips asked while her eyes 
dilated with fear as she gazed into her father's 
face. 

"Lizbeth I" he cried, and into that one word all 
the pity and sympathy of his soul was thrown. 

"Don't I" she cried, pressing her hands over her 
heart. "Don't tell me just yet — ^I can't hear it 
now." 

"My poor child, try to be brave. Some day yoa 
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shall hear the story; and when you do, Lizbeth, you 
will say that defeat can sometimes be more glorious 
than victory." 

"Father, I am sure of it. I know they were 
brave; I know that every man did his duty, but I 
cannot, just now, talk of it. Oh, Godl Oh, GodT' 

The hopeless misery in the girFs face almost 
broke her father's heart. He saw that he must 
arouse her to action, so called her attention to the 
fact that he was wet and cold, and asked her to get 
him some dry clothes. But Lizbeth, usually so 
prompt to anticipate his slighest wish, only looked 
at him with dull unseeing eyes, as if he was in some 
way to blame for the dreadful hurt in her breast. 
Stepping to the door he <^alled Louisa, who was in 
her cabin in the back yard. Hearinci: the voice of 
their master, she and Remus speedily appeared to 
attend his wants. 

Lizbeth now arose and, telling Louisa ta prepare 
some supper, she unnoticed left the room. After 
Brandon had changed his clothes he entered the 
kitchen and asked for Lizbeth. 

"I doan know, Marser, but T 'spects she am gone 
out toe de boss lot," replied Louisa. 

"Why should she go there, Louisa?" 

"Toe tell Marser Jcems' boss. Marser, me an' 
Remus dun knowed about po' Marser Jeems, but we- 
all didn't tell Mis' Lizbef." 

"I thought it strange the news had not reached 
here. But hear that rain; I must find the child," 
he said, putting his hat on and starting for the door. 

" 'Scuse me, Marser, but yo'-all jest eat yo'-all's 
supper, and let me go find po' Mis' Lizbef. If yo'- 
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all jest let her cry a lil' while hit will ease her po* 
heart" 

*'I believe you are right, Louisa,*' he said, seat- 
ing himself at the table. 'Tind her, Louisa, and 
tell her that she must come and help get things 
ready, for we are to go with Houston's army to- 
morrow." 

"Iz de dagoes comin', Marser?" she asked, her 
eyes big and white with fear. 

''Yes, Louisa, they are coming, and they are burn- 
ing and destroying everything and everybody in 
their path." 

"De good Lawd he'p us ! I'z gwinter find Mis' 
Lizbef an' tell her dis very minit." Throwing her 
apron over her head the old woman rushed out into 
the rain. 

Louisa was so long gone that Mr. Brandon had 
finished his supper and was getting ready to follow 
her when she, accompanied by Remus, entered the 
kitchen. 

"Where is she?" asked the father uneasily. 

"Marser, we-all dun look everywhar, an' can't 
find her. Marser, I 'spects dat dat po' chile dun 
gone toe po' Mis' Amee's grave." 

"You may be right, Louisa. Get me my great 
coat and I'll go and see' if she is there," he said, 
taking the lantern from the trembling hand of old 
Remus. 

"Marser, I'll go long with yo'-all," timidly of- 
fered Remus, fearful that his master might tak^ 
him at his word. 

"No, no, Remus, I'd rather go alone. You stay 
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here with Louisa and make up a good hot fire. Poor 
child, she will be cold." 

Louisa was right. Lizbeth had taken her broken 
heart to Amee's grave. Kneeling, sobbing, pray- 
ing, at the humble head-board of her mother^s grave, 
Brandon found her. Standing alone in the darkness 
her father waited till her sobs grew less violent, 
then he approached, calling her gently by name, so 
as not to startle her. She went to him, and arm in 
arm through the rain they returned to the faithful 
Louisa, who was anxiously awaiting them. 

The next day they, with almost the entire popu- 
lation of San Felipe, followed the Texas army. 

Instead of crossing the Brazos River at San 
Felipe, Houston proceeded up the river to Grocc's, 
a much better position, where he encamped to rest 
his men and to await supplies. 

Santa Anna advanced as far as San Felipe, but 
he was given such a hot reception by forty men, 
who had been left there for that purpose that ^'* 
concluded to turn south himself and trust to the 
northern division under Gaona to overtake Houston. 

It was while encamped here that Mr. Rusk, secre- 
tarv of war, joined Houston, thinkinc: his place was 
in the field with the army rather than hiding out 
with the president. And what an army he found! 
Less than eiQ:ht hundred men, armed with every 
kind of gun known to the times, no cannon at all, and 
more women and children to care for than men to 
care for them. Secretarv Rusk did not wonder at 
the general gloominess of Houston's letters to him. 

After resting at Groce's, Houston began march- 
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ing southeast, for he was determined on not allow- 
ing Santa Anna to get between him and the south- 
eastern boundary line. But before leaving the 
Brazos the Texans received a rift of sunshine in 
the form of two cannon, which were sent them by 
friends in Cincinnati. These cannon were christened 
the "Twin Sisters." 

Lizbeth found much to occupy her on these 
marches. Food and medicine being scarce, there 
was much suffering not only among the women and 
children, but also among the men. She had had 
on starting from San Felipe a bountiful supply of 
provisions, but her kindly heart had prompted her 
to give with a too lavish hand. Now she realized 
that in order to have something for the sick she must 
use the strictest economy. So calling Louisa, she told 
her that under no circumstance must they touch their 
few remaining delicacies, save for the sick and 
feeble. 

Hearing that there were with the army a woman 
and child who had escaped from the Alamo, Lizbeth 
at once sought them out and made them members of 
her own little family. On the first night they were 
sitting around the camp-fire, Mrs. Dickerson told 
them the story of the fall of the Alamo. Lizbeth 
knew it must come — the time when she must listen 
to the story as one who had no part in it, and yet 
it was with a mighty effort that she remained seated 
there and let the knife turn and turn in her bleed- 
ing heart. With a silent prayer she called on her- 
self — ^the Lizbeth of old, who had boasted of her 
courage — to hear what this woman had to say. She 
did not need to be told that Bonham was dead, that 
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he fought like a hero, that he died like a man. It 
was not necessary for the woman to tell her that the 
Mexicans gave those poor men no quarter, that even 
the noble dead had received no respect at their hands, 
but had been treated as though they were so many 
dead dogs — ^still she must hear it some time, so 
she let the woman talk. Her father, knowing what 
she was su£fering, got up and went to her and, seat- 
ing himself by her side, pillowed the bright head on 
his breast and hid her face with one of his great 
hands. 

''That was awful," declared a gray-haired woman, 
when the story was done, ''but all of us have our 
troubles. I have found nothing but sorrow and 
trouble in this old world. My own dear boy — ^he 
was all I had too — ^was with Fannin, and was mur- 
dered by Urrea's men at Goliad." 

The woman threw her apron over her gray head 
and began to cry. Lizbeth had not heard of the 
massacre of Colonel Fannin's men. Turning to 
her father her lips asked the question, though they 
made no sound: "Lost?" 

"Yes; lost," he answered. 

She gazed for a moment into his kindly face as 
if she could not understand without a great effort, 
then, getting up, she went away into the woods by 
herself. He longed to go with her, but remembered 
in time what the good Louisa had said on that dark 
night in San Felipe, and concluded to leave his child 
alone with her dead till she accustomed herself to 
her great loss. 

Santa Anna marched to Harrisburg, and then 
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to New Washington, trying to capture President 
Burnette and his cabinet, but had failed to find him. 
His plan now was to get east of Houston's army 
and catch him between the three divisions, to crush 
him. His purpose was to cross the San Jacinto 
River at Lynchburg. General Houston knew these 
plans as well as Santa Anna himself did. He also 
knew that if Santa Anna succeeded in crossing the 
San Jacinto, all would be lost. Therefore, Santa 
Anna should not cross said river. It was a race be- 
tween the two armies for Lynchburg. But a race 
such as this, between miserable slaves serving a ty- 
rant for fear of him, and patriots serving for love of 
country, for wife, for child — there could be but one 
victor. 

General Rusk tells us of this march: "As the 
Texan army moved over the prairie the glorious 
sun shone out full and clear from mid-heaven. It 
seemed to be the siG:naI of God's approval and 
that the heavens themselves smiled on the struggle. 
No bugle rang out its full clear blast; no gorgeous 
banners waved over them ; their march was not meas- 
ured even by the thrilling fife, the pealing drum. 

There was little of the pomp or circumstance of 
glorious war; but there was the firm purpose, the 
straining muscle, the compressed lip, and the heavy 
tramp of seven hundred men determined to be free. 

In two days' march the Texan army covered fifty- 
five miles, and, weary and footsore, reached Post 
Oak Bayou at dark. That night Captain Kernes 
and Deaf Smith swam the bayou and captured a 
Mexican courier, who had on his person expresses of 
the most vital importance, addressed to Santa Anna. 
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"Just what I wanted,'* said General Houston to 
Secretary Rusk. "Santa Anna is after us, and is 
entirely cut off from his main army." 

"You are, then, going to find him?" asked Rusk. 

"Yes," said the General. "You think we ought to 
fight, and I think so too. We must beat him to 
Lynchburg, make a stand there, selecting the most 
favorable position, and in this way make up for dis- 
parity of numbers." 

The next morning, having found an old flat-boat, 
the Texans began early crossing the bayou. Gen- 
eral Houston, leaving his horse standing, crossed 
over first, in order to help pull the boat back and 
forth. His horse, not understanding why his mas- 
ter should thus desert him, plunged into the water 
and followed him over. It was not long till all 
were over, for the women and children were to be 
left at the bayou, the men proceeding alone to Lynch- 
burg. The army pushed ahead, not even waiting 
for refreshments, till the ferrv was reached. 

Santa Anna made so sure of reaching the river be- 
fore Houston that he sent a boatload of provisions 
and a ferryboat ahead of his army, both of which 
the Texans very glady received. Being first on the 
ground, they at once selected the most favorable 
position, which we are told was in a beautiful copse 
of trees which grew on a bend in the stream and 
lay in a semi-circular form on the margin of the 
prairie. The trees and undergrowth enabled them 
to conceal their forces on the bank of the river 
and plant their artillery on the brow of the copse. 

The Texans had not been there an hour before they 
heard the clear notes of Santa Anna's bugle sounding 
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the advance. On they came, crossing over the bridge 
which spanned what was called Sim's Bayou. The 
Texans were eager to fight at once, but the General 
would not hear of it. On this one of the officers de- 
clared to his men that Houston was afraid to fight. 
On hearing this, General Houston allowed this offi- 
cer and a few ot his men to engage the enemy, but as 
for himself he declined to have anything at all to do 
with it. The 1 exans were beaten, but without loss. 

The Mexicans went into camp about three quar- 
ters of a mile to the southwest of the Texans. As 
darkness fell, both generals smiled and congratulated 
himself that he had ''bagged the fox." 

"General," said Rusk, ''you look bright and happy 
to-night. Is it because of the provisions the Mexi- 
cans were kind enough to send us?" 

"That might have a little to do with my cheerful- 
ness, but I think the most of it comes from the fact 
of work well done, and the knowledge that before 
the sun sets to-morrow night Texas will be free." 

"You are, then, so sure of success?" 

"Yes; I am, without a doubt. Had I listened to 
orders of the president or to the grumblings of my 
men to fight at any time before now we should have 
been lost; but now we shall win, and not lose a 
dozen of our brave men. I shall not watch to-night, 
for all is as I would have it." 

"Do so, General, and I will myself tap the drum 
to arouse the men in the morning." 

Stretching himself on the long grass and using 
for a pillow a coil of rope which had served to draw 
the cannon, the hero was soon in the land of dreams. 
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"Father," said Jack, "you did not tell rac all — 
there are others in danger?'* 

"Yes, my son, all are in danger. There came an 
order yesterday to shoot the prisoners. I have done 
all I could, but no one can stand in the way of such 
an order." 

"Am I the only one saved?" 

"No; but do not ask me now," said the priest 
sadly. 

"Oh, Father, it can't be that General Urrea will 
have those poor defenseless men executed. He 
promised, you know, that he would send them home 
to-day. They are relying on that promise." 

"True, my son, but in spite of that promise they 
will be shot this beautiful Sunday morning. Now 
then, let's think of ourselves. The Mexicans will 
try to find you, and it maybe, in my absence, this 
house will be broken open and searched. This cup- 
board that you see is really a door leading into the 
tunnel by which you, senor, escaped from the prison. 
Press on this spring and the entire thing swings 
back, revealing, as you see, the tunnel. Stay in 
here, unless you hear some noise above, for in the 
tunnel it is cold and damp. You can find plenty to 
eat upstairs and I'll bring more provisions for you 
to take with you on your journey. I will throw my 
blankets down to you. I'll now go up and make a 
pot of hot coffee before I leave, as after I am gone 
you had better not move around very much for fear 
that you might be heard." 

"I'z gwin up dar, Marser Priest, an' cook dat 
breakfast befo' yo'-all leaves. 'Cause my chuUen 
got toe hab some wa'm vittles." 
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*'Vcry well, then come with me," said the priest. 

After installing Mammy by showing her where to 
find his few utensils and fewer groceries, the padre 
started for the house of Senora Alvarez. 

• •••••• • 

The senora had waited up for Captain Portillo to 
leave the house. She must have dozed, for all of a 
sudden she started from her chair and, on listening, 
she could hear no sound at all. Then, at last, he 
must be gone, so she made her way to Juana's room, 
for well she knew that on this sad night sleep would 
not visit the eyes of the girl. She found the room 
empty. She could not understand it. The senora 
was greatly alarmed, for, her husband being on duty, 
she was alone. The loneliness oppressed her and, 
opening the street door, she peered out into the 
darkness of the deserted street. No, not quite de- 
serted, for someone was coming down the street. 
He stopped in front of her house and, as the light 
from the window fell on him, she saw that he wore 
no hat; on looking again she saw that he was not a 
Mexican. 

"What do you seek, sir?" asked the senora, in 
broken English. 

"For the house of Senora Alvarez," was the re- 
ply. 

"You have found it, sir; enter." 

"Thank God I" said the man, as he entered the 
door. 

"Arc you from the prison, sir?" 

"Yes, and there are somewhere six others; we 
scattered, but all of us are looking for your house. 
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We agreed that if one should find it, he would place 
a light in the window to guide the others.'* 

"I will attend to it," said the senora. "Come, 
sir, you must hide yourself, for someone may come 
in. m bring your friends to you as they come. Go 
in there, sir, and lock the door and do not open to 
anyone unless he says *God and Texas.* '* 

It was Juana*s room into which the senora had 
put the Texan. He knew from its daintiness that 
the room must belong to a young girl, and, from the 
burning candle before a beautiful image of the Vir- 
gin, he knew that the girl must be a Catholic. 

Back to the front of the house went the senora, 
and with trembling hands but a steadfast heart did 
she place the promised candle in the window. As 
the tiny light appeared in the window the street 
door softly opened. Going into the hall, which had, 
with the rest of the house, been made perfectly dark, 
the senora asked in her soft sweet voice : "Do you 
seek the house of Senor Alvarez?" 

"I do,"^said the voice of a man. 

"You have found it. Give me your hand and 
follow me,*' the senora said, taking his hand; and 
through the darkness she led him to the room where 
the other Texan was confined. 

On reaching the door of the room she knocked, 
but there was no answer. "God and Texas," she 
said softly, and the door opened quickly. Before 
dawn the good senora made five more trips to the 
door of Juana's room. All had arrived safe;* 

^Linn and others tell us that after hiding these men until all 
danger was passed; the sef&ora sent them to their friends. 
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now the great question was what should she do widi 
these men. She knew that so soon as they were 
missed she would be suspected, for she had left no 
stone unturned to have the dreadful order revoked. 
Therefore her house would be searched the very first 
thing. She had no one with whom to take council, 
for her husband had not yet returned, and Juana 
and Mammy were not in the house. Womanlike, 
the senora concluded to feed the men while she was 
making up her mind what to do with them. Going 
to the kitchen she made a large pot of coffee, and 
getting together such food as she could find she 
took it to the prisoners in Juana's room. Hearing 
someone at the street door she hastened to see 
whether it was at last her husband; it was not he, 
but the padre. 

**I come to tell you, senora, that the young lady 
and her black woman are safe." 

'* Where are they?" she asked. 

"I cannot tell you now. You must content your- 
self with the knowledge of their safety." 

"It is well. Did you save Senor Davidson?" 

"Yes." 

"Then we have another matter to think of," said 
the senora, and she told him of the men she had 
hidden in the house. 

"Senora," he said, "I regret that I told them to 
come to you. I fear for you and your husband, for, 
most likely, your house will be searched. I thought 
you might be able to help them, but never dreamed 
that you would hide them in your house." 

"Do not blame yourself," said the senora, "for 
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my only regret is that you could not warn the others, 
and that they are, even now, happy in the thought 
that to-day they are to be sent home. Father, I have 
an idea. Will Juana return home to-day?'* 

"No." 

"Then I have it. As she will not return to-day, I 
shall give out that she is in her room ill, and that 
her black woman is attending her. I can then allow 
the rest of the house to be searched, and not that part. 
I think, I know, that Portillo will respect her room." 

"So he will. Let me speak with these men a 
moment, senora." 

The priest had not more than entered the room 
when a heavy pounding was heard on the front door. 
The seuora, half dead with fright, hastened to 
open the door. She was anything but reassured on 
beholding an officer and eight or ten soldiers on 
the threshold. 

"What do you wish, senor?" she asked calmly. 

"Some five or six prisoners, who were confined in 
a separate apartment from the others, have es- 
caped. Senora Alvarez, we are ordered to search 
your house." 

"Very well, senor, come in. But I beg you to 
make your search as quietly as possible, for Senori- 
ta Juana Alvarez is in her room dangerously ill. 
Her black woman and her priest are in there with 
her." 

"We will respect your wishes, senora," said the 
officer, entering. 

The seuora went to the door of Juana's room 
and knocked softly. 
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"Padrcl" she called. 

"Yes, senora," he answered, but without open- 
ing the door. 

"There is an officer here, who wishes to search 
the house. He says that some of the prisoners 
escaped last night, and he is looking for them. Is 
the senorita too ill to allow them to search her 
room ?" 

The priest now opened the door and came out, 
closing it carefully behind him. After expressing 
the greatest surprise at the escape of the prisoners, 
he said : "Senor, it is my opinion that it will not do 
to disturb the senorita. Indeed, it might prove 
fatal to insist on entering her room." 

A voice now came from within, which resembled 
Mammy's voice to such an extent that the senora 
half believed the old negro was really in the room. 

"Go on 'long 'way f'om heah now, I ain't gwin- 
tcr hab Mis' Juana dun 'sturbed atter so long time 
gitten her quiet! I gwinter dun tear de man lim' 
f'om lim' whut try toe git in heah." 

The officer laughed, and with that laugh he rolled 
a ton from the hearts of Senora Alvarez and the 
padre. 

Having satisfied himself that there was no one in 
hiding in the Alvarez house, the officer, with many 
apologies, took his leave. 

The servants, who slept in a separate building, 
now began to arrive, and were much puzzled as 
to the state of the kitchen and the general bare- 
ness of the cupboard; but knowing the great charity 
of the mistress of the house they put it down to a 
visit of the beggars. 
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Senor Alvarez returned to breakfast and heard all 
from the priest and the senora. 

"I am glad they are here," he said, "for this 
morning at nine the others are to be shot. What a 
piece of work for a Sunday morning. My God, 
what a black heart must Portillo have to execute 
such an order I" 

'Tes, and I am truly glad, my husband, that it 
did not fall to you to do this dreadful and sinful 
thing." 

"Yes, and so am I, for I should have refused. 
Portillo, however, seems quite eager for it. He 
was very much cut up because a few escaped him." 

"Oh," said the senora, "I hate the name of Portil- 
lo? I shall go once more to General Urrea this 
morning and try to get him to give them some sort 
of a chance for their lives. I What is that?" 

It was already too late, for the distant report of 
guns could be heard, followed by cries in the street. 
All rushed from the house. People were flocking to- 
ward the prison. Senora Alvarez, with her black 
hair flying, ran down the street screaming wildly. 
As she reached the Mission she saw with horror 
that the Mexican soldiers had brought out the sick 
and wounded Texans and were murdering them in 
the street in the sight of all. 

"Curses on you, Portillo," she cried; "and curses 
on the black-hearted Santa Anna for the shame diat 
you put on our country I"* 

* Seftora Alyarez* awn words. It was said that the seftora was 
so loved by the men in the Texas army that at the mere mention 
of her name the men raised their hats. 
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''Hare a care, senoral'' said Portillo warningly. 
"Seiior Alvarez, you had better take your lady to 
her house, and it would not be a bad idea to keep 
her there till she learns to hold her tongue. This, 
senor, is war." 

**Come, sehora tnia/* said her husband kindly. 
"The senor is right; this is — war. We can do noth- 
ing here ; besides, Juana, you know, is ill and needs 
our attention." 

Senor Alvarez took his wife home and sent for 
her physician and her priest, for the poor woman 
had cried herself sick. Soon they were followed 
by Portillo, who wished to apologize for his rude- 
ness to the senora and at the same time announce to 
Juana that he was leaving Goliad. 

''I am very glad that my company does not leave 
just yet," said Alvarez; "for my family are really 
not able to go." 

"How so, senor?" 

"The Senorita Juana is quite ill, and my wife too 
is in a very bad way." 

"The senorita ill? Why, I saw her at a late hour 
last night and she appeared unusually well I" 

"Very true, seiior, but soon after you left the 
senorita was taken ill. My wife, as you know, has 
cried herself ill over the order to execute the prison- 



ers. 



"Believe me, senor, I am very sorry about the 
senora. This you know, is war. This being war — 
the ladies should not have been allowed to come. 
But may I not see the sefiorita? If I could see her 
only for a moment." 

"No, you cannot see her. However, you may 
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go to her door and speak with her black woman. 
You can leave a message with her for Juana." 

''I would rather see Juana ; but as that cannot be, 
I'll see the black woman and leave a message/' 

Together they went to the door, and Senor Al- 
varez knocked on the door. 

"Who's dat?" from within. 

Senor Alvarez, Mammy Seely. Captain Portillo 
wants to tell the senorita good-by. Do you think 
she is able to see him ?" 

"No, sir, she ain't. 'Sides, she am asleep." 

Portillo left his message and took his departure. 

By night the little town of Goliad was almost de- 
serted, for General Urrea, leaving about five hun- 
dred men to hold the town and care for the sick and 
wounded, had started for Harrisburg. It was with 
a sigh of relief the priest saw them leave. He had 
not visited his house since going to the senora's at 
daylight, and he felt some uneasiness about those he 
had left there. 

It was quite dark before he ventured to unlock 
his door and enter his house. Lighting a candle 
from the embers in the fireplace, he looked around. 
The room was empty, but unusually neat. He care- 
fully locked the door and extinguished his light. 
Taking a basket of provisions which he had brought 
with him, he raised the trap-door and entered the 
cellar. It was as dark and as silent as the grave. 
Feeling his way along the wall he found the panel 
and pressed the spring, and the door opened. 

"Is that you, Father?" asked Jack, at the same 
time throwing the light of his lantern on the padre. 
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*'It is. Come into the room/' said he, "for it is 
cold and damp out there." 

"So it is," replied Jack, "but we thought it best to 
stay there, after we heard the shooting and scream- 
ing in the street. What news have you?" 

The priest told them the awful story of the day. 
I thought of you all day," continued the padre, 
but did not dare to return, for fear that someone 
would follow me. Then, too, I did not dare leave 
the senora alone, for she is ill, and in great danger. 
Now, to-night you must leave this place. I must 
start for Zacatecas to-morrow — ^without fail. This 
tunnel, as I have already told you, comes out on the 
banks of the river. I have just been down there and 
all is perfectly safe. Near there some horses are 
slaked. You might be able " 

"Yes," broke in Jack; "I understand that I might 
be able to borrow two or three of them." 

"Fxactly; but I fear there are only two." 

"One will have to carry double," said Juana. 

"les," said Jack; "Mammy will have to ride 
behind.'' 

"Lawdy, Marser Jack! I can't ride no boss." 

"Yes, you can. Mammy. If you can't stay on any 
other way, why, we will have to tie you on." 

"You can hold to me. Mammy," said Juana. 

"Honey, yo'-all knows I can't. I'z ole, anyway, 
an' I ain't no 'count anyhow, so yo'-all jest go long 
an' lef me." 

"No, Mammy," said Juana, "you have stuck to 
me through all of my misfortunes, and I shall never 
part from you. You go, or else I do not go." 
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^To' shore is a precious chile, honey; an' so iz 
Marser Jack too, but if yo'-all take me, why, honey 
chile, dem dagoes shore catch we-all. Now if we-all 
only had a boat " 

"The very thing, I declare," said the priest. **I 
believe I can get you one and meet you with it at 
the mouth of the tunnel. So that is settled. Now, 
my son, there is another matter we must think about. 
There are now few priests in Texas, and I fear the 
time is not far distant when there will be none. So 
as you and this young girl love each other, I am go- 
ing to suggest that before you leave the tunnel you 
will allow me to make you man and wife, and give 
you my priestly blessing. Will you "• 

Jack held his hand out to Juana, who promptly 
came to his side. Mammy took her position jus^ 
behind them and bowed her gray head. After the 
priest had blessed their union, Mammy, placing m 
withered black hand on each young head, asked Mis' 
Julia in heaven to bless and protect them through- 
out their journey of life. 

'After leaving Texas Father Miaro served as Master of 

Novices at the College of Our Lady of Guadalupe, Zacatecas, 
until 1842, when be went to California, where he died in 1850. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

Bright and glorious rose the sun on the morning 
of the twenty-hrst. On Santa Anna, with his well- 
equipped army, and on General Houston, with his 
ragged soldiers, it shed its grateful beams alike. 

In the camp of the patriots all was joyous pre- 
paration, for the General had said : '^Before night 
we will put to rout Santa Anna and his army/' 

General Houston had two good axes brought to 
him. After examining them carefully, he called 
Deaf Smith aside and held an earnest conversation 
with him, after yfhidi Deaf Smith took the axes 
and hid them. 

"Stay near me to-day," said the General, "for I 
have not yet decided on the hour." 

"When you want me, General, Fll be here," said 
Smith. 

During the morning a large body of troops was 
seen moving in the direction of Santa Anna's camp, 
which most of the Texans declared to be reinforce- 
ments for Santa Anna's army. 

"Nonsense," declared the General; "it is a mere 
Mexican trick to frighten us. They are the same 
men that we saw yesterday. They think to intimi- 
date us by making us believe they have received re- 
inforcements. Here, Smith, go and see if it is not 
as I say." 

Smith soon returned and, after looking the Gen- 

3,6s 
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eral in the face a moment, reported aloud that *^it 
was as the General thought — the very same men." 
Privately he told the General that it was General 
Cos and his men. 

''That raises their numbers to about sixteen hun- 
dred, and maybe more," said the scout. 

"No matter," said the General, smiling. "The 
more the better. I have said that we shall be free 
of them before the sun sets on this day." 

At about three in the afternoon Houston ordered 
Deaf Smith and a trusty companion to get their 
horses and meet him where the axes lay hidden. 
When they arrived at the place they found the 
General waiting for them. 

"Now, my friends," said the General, "take 
these axes, mount, and make the best of your way to 
Vince's bridge; cut it down and burn it up, and come 
back like eagles, or you will be too late for the day. 
By destroying this bridge over which the Mexicans 
crossed you cut off their only means of retreat. 
Remember this, and do your work well." 

Returning to his camp, Houston began at once to 
form his men for battle, for what was to be done 
must be done quickly, as the enemy, he knew, were 
not expecting an attack at this time of the day. 

One who was present says that "the First Regi- 
ment, commanded by Colonel Burleson, was as- 
signed the center. The Second Regiment, under the 
command of Colonel Sherman, formed the left wing. 
The artillery, under the special command of Colonel 
Hockley, inspector-general, was placed on the right 
of the First Regiment, and four companies of in- 
fantry, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Millard, sustained the artillery on the right. The 
cavalry, commanded by Colonel Lamar, was placed 
on the extreme right, completing the line." 

As the lines were forming a young man with pale, 
emaciated face and dust-covered clothes made his 
way to the side of the commander-in-chief. 

"General Houston," he said, "I have just this 
moment arrived, and I want to be in this fight." 

"You are welcome," said the General; "but it 
seems to me you hardly have the strength to go into 
batde?" 

"Revenge will lend strength to my arm, for. Gen- 
eral, I am one of Fannin's men." 

"Of Fannin's men I" exclaimed the General. 
"Boy, do I not know your face? It seems to me 
I " 

"Yes, you know me quite well; I am Jack David- 
son, of San Felipe." 

"Yes, yes, yes I Give me your hand, my boy, and 
fall in where you find room. To-night I must hear 
your account of that sad affair." 

The General, leaning over, patted his horse on 
the neck and said: "Old fellow, you and I have 
been in all sorts of places together, but this will be 
the hottest place that I have ever taken you. It is 
going to be hell — for the Mexicans, I mean." 

Every man was at his post ready for the order to 
advance. The cavalry was sent to the front, the 
artillery advanced and took station within two hun- 
dred yards of the enemy's lines. As everything was 
ready for the charge Deaf Smith appeared on a 
horse covered with foam and mud. Swinging an ax 
over his head he dashed along the lines, crying: "I 
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have cut down Vince's bridge. Now fight for your 
lives and remember the Alamo." 

A mighty cry went up from the throats of the 
Texans: ^^Remember the Alamo 1 Remember the 
Alamo I" 

The Mexican army, taken completely by sur- 
prise, tried to form to meet the Texans, but could 
do little. Houston ordered the charge, and the 
Texans advanced like a solid wall to within fifty 
yards of the enemy's lines. The Mexicans fired, 
but the Texans were ordered not to answer them 
until they should be close enough for each to pick 
his man. 

General Houston and his horse were both badly 
wounded at the very first fire. When they were near 
the Mexican lines the war-cry of '^Remember the 
Alamo I Remember the Alamo I" was sounded 
from all sides, and the Texans poured such a raking 
fire into them that the enemy were filled with terror. 
The Texans, quick to take advantage, did not wait 
to reload, but turned their guns and fought with 
them as clubs. The fight was now hand to hand. 
The Texans, in their mad frenzy crying, "Remem- 
ber the Alamo 1 Remember Goliad 1" cut and 
slashed from right to left as they climbed over the 
dying to^ reach the living. "Me no Alamo 1 Me no 
Goliad I" cried the Mexicans, thinking to obtain 
mercy. Santa Anna, the boasted Napoleon of the 
West, was the first to run, and his men could not 
be blamed for following his example. 

A division of Mexican infantry made a gallant 
and well directed charge on the battalion of Texas 
infantry. Seeing that they wavered, for they were 
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pressed by numbers five times greater than their 
own, General Houston urged his wounded horse 
between them and the enemy and, waving his 
sword, shoutea to them: ^'Come on, my brave 
fellows, your general leads youl"^ And they went, 
and he did lead them — ^led them to victory, for out 
of five hundred there were only thirty-two left to 
surrender. 

The Mexicans now fled in every direction, with 
the Texans in hot pursuit. Most of them made for 
Vince's bridge. Finding it gone, they plunged into 
the bayou, until it was filled with dead Mexicans 
and horses. 

The battle was over, the sun was still not down, 
and Texas was free. On the field lay six hundred 
and thirty dead Mexicans and two hundred and 
eighty wounded. There were besides over seven 
hundred prisoners, twelve thousand dollars in specie, 
and many horses, mules, muskets, sabers, and pis- 
tols ; but the thing Houston most' wanted was not 
among the spoils — Santa Anna had made his escape. 
Scouts were sent out in all directions to search for 
him. 

General Houston's horse was breathing heavily, 
for he had made his last charge. Just as they 
reached camp the noble animal staggered, and at 
the same time the master fainted and would have 
fallen had not the ever faithful Hockley caught him 
in his arms. As the wounded general was born 
away the dying horse looked after them, and bidding 
farewell to his master with a low whinny, he fell 

* See Lester's 'Tife of Sam Houston." 
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to the ground dead. It was only a horse, but the 
rough men around him felt that a friend was gone, 
for he had done his part in winning Texas' liberty. 

News of the victory was sent to Galveston Island, 
where the president and his cabinet were supposed 
to be. Jack Davidson, not waiting for the division 
of the spoil, started at once for the camp, to take the 
good news to the waiting ones there. 

The morning after the battle, while Doctor Ewing 
was dressing General Houston's wound as he lay 
at full length under a large oak tree, Santa Anna 
was brought in, a prisoner. The officer who had 
taken him had, however, no idea of the identity of 
the man until, on entering the camp, the Mexican 
prisoners cried: "El Presidente." This informed 
his captor that the miserable, mud-bespattered ob- 
ject in his power was really the President of Mexico. 
He was even more than that, he was now Emperor 
of Mexico, but he himself did not know it at this 
time. 

Advancing to where the wounded general lay, 
Santa Anna placed his hand over his heart and, 
bowing low, said: "I am General Antonio Lopez 
de Santa Anna, President of Mexico, and I claim to 
be your prisoner of war." 

General Houston asked him to be seated and sent 
for Colonel Rusk, secretary of war, also for Al- 
monte, who was a prisoner, to act as interpreter. 

Santa Anna desired to enter at once into a treaty 
with General Houston and Secretary Rusk. 

"We can take no action," said the General. "As 
we are ruled by a constitutional government we 
must await the arrival of its members." 
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"A constitutional government! Where, then, is 
this government?" asked Santa Anna, in great sur- 
prise. 

"Well," said the General, smiling, "I don't real- 
ly know. I guess, though, we shall be able to find 
them." 

Santa Anna was treated with the greatest respect 
and courtesy, and his personal effects were restored 
to him unopened. 

The money captured from the Mexicans General 
Houston had divided equally between the officers 
and men who had taken part in the battle. He, 
however, refused to accept a share with them, 
though he was now without a horse or without a 
dollar in his pocket. 

Captain Kerns, who was a brave dashing fellow, 
had captured, single-handed, a fine black horse. As 
it was not on the field, but in pursuit that he had 
taken it, it belonged to him, and was not a part of 
the general spoils belonging to the Texas Govern- 
ment. So he, knowing that the General had lost 
his horse, at once led the animal before General 
Houston and presented it to him. 

"General Houston," he said, "you would not 
share in the money, so I beg of you to accept this 
horse from me." 

"I thank you. Captain, but I dare not; I should 
like to own him, but I cannot accept so valuable a 
present. I should be blamed by the army." 

"But, General, this horse belongs to me. I have 
a right to give him to you, and I insist on your tak- 
ing him." 

"I will accept him," said Houston, "though not 
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for myself, but for the army. He must go to parade 
and be sold to the highest bidder for their benefit." 

"Very well," said Captain Kerns, as he led the 
horse away; but he had already formed a plan in 
his mind which would give the horse to the General. 
He led the horse before the army and, standing by 
the animal's head, addressed the soldiers as fol- 
lows: "Boys, all of you know that this horse is 
mine — ^many of you saw me take him. General 
Houston, as you know, has no horse ; so I presented 
this one to him. While he wants the horse, he re- 
fused to accept him, fearing that he might be blamed 
by you. So he accepted him for the army, and has 
sent him here to be sold to the highest bidder, for 
your benefit. I am going to leave it to a vote. Tf 
there is even one dissenting voice, we will carry out 
the GeneraPs order. If you say sell the horse, then 
we shall sell him; but if you think the General ought 
to have him, then the General shall have him." 

Amid a roar of applause the vote was taken, but 
there was not one dissenting voice, so, amid the 
shouts of the army, the horse was led back and pre- 
sented to the General by the soldiers. He, with 
tears in his eyes, now accepted the noble animal.* 

"He is a fine fellow," said Hockley, "and you 
richly deserve him." 

"I appreciate the horse, but more than all I ap- 
preciate the f eelinc: which prompted its gallant owner 
and the boys to give him to me," said the General. 

In the meantime Jack's horse was speeding over 

'See ^fe of Sam Houston," also "Sam Houston and His 
Repubfic" by Lester. 
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the ground to take the news to the women at the 
camp. 

General Houston, out of his small army, had 
spared enough men to guard these defenseless ones 
against the enemy. These guards were for the most 
part made up of those who were either too old or 
too sick to go into battle. Charles Brandon, being 
so very lame, was one of the men left in charge of 
the camp. It was he who first saw the horseman. 
He had stood for a long time looking toward the 
south, for well he knew that ere this the Texans 
must have met the Mexicans in battle. He longed, 
yet feared, to hear the result of the meeting. Think- 
ing he saw a horseman, he hastily climbed to a more 
elevated position and again strained his eyes toward 
the south. 

"News I" he cried. "News from the army. I 
feel sure he is from the army." 

"God grant that he does not bring bad news," 
said a man standing near him. 

Some gathered around Brandon, but others has- 
tened to the camp, which was in the timber near by, 
to tell the women that at last a courier was in sight. 
Most of them hurried forward to meet the messen- 
ger, while others, fearing that the news might be 
of defeat and of the approach of the enemy, began 
to prepare for flight. Lizbeth did neither, but sat 
down and buried her face in her hands, as if it 
were nothing to her. She had heard what they 
said, but it seemed to her that it could not be good 
news, and it were time enough when the messenger 
should reach the camp, if it were the reverse. She 
was thinking, too, that even if the Texans had been 
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victorious she would not care so very much ; that all 
that made her life really worth living was gone be- 
yond recall. She heard the people cheering, but 
still did not look up ; she even heard the beat of the 
horse's hoofs on the ground and the courier's cry of 
^'Victoryl" and still Lizbeth sat with her face in 
her hands. 

*'LizbethI" called the familiar voice of Jack; but 
Lizbeth only pressed her hands the tighter over her 
face, for she thought the call had come out of her 
memory. They so often called her, these voices of 
her dead. 

"Lizbeth I Lizbeth 1" called Jack. "Look up, 
Lizbeth, and tell me you are glad to see me." 

Slowly she raised her face and looked at him. 
With a cry he drew back, for surely this woman in 
black, with the heartbroken look on her face, could 
not be the beautiful Lizbeth I That mouth and those 
sad eyes could never have known how to smile. 

"Lizbeth," said her father kindly, "it is really 
Jack. Do you not know Jack?" 

"Yes," she answered wearily, "I knew him in the 
long ago." 

The next moment she was lying on the grass and 
they were bathing her face, for Lizbeth, who had 
always been so strong, had fainted. 

The next morning she was much better, and in- 
sisted on going to the field of San Jacinto to see 
>\hether she could do anything to alleviate the suf- 
fering of the wounded. All along the route to the 
battle-field they met settlers returning to their 
homes, having been excused from serving further 
in the army in order to plant their crops. When 
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they reached the field they found quite a large army, 
for volunteers, hearing of the victory, had flocked 
In from Louisiana. 

The day after Lizbeth's arrival a small steamer 
was seen coming up the river, and it was reported 
that on board were the president and his cabinet. 
Colonel Rusk went to the landing to receive them. 
Lizbeth saw them land. First there was the presi- 
dent, followed by the secretary of navy, and others 
she did not know, one of whom was Zavala. They 
were conducted to General Houston's tent, where 
Santa Anna and the other prisoners were turned 
over to them. No one ever knew just what hap- 
pened, but it was said on good authority that there 
was a stormy scene between the wounded general 
and some members of the cabinet. It was also said 
that the noble Rusk and the no less noble Zavala 
bravely stood by and defended the hero of San 
Jacinto. It was not only said, but well known by 
everyone there, that the first act of the president of 
Texas was to take General Houston's horse from 
him* — the horse which had been so generously pre- 
sented to him by Captain Kerns and confirmed by 
the army. It was also well known that this same 
president even dared to accused of cowardice the 
man who had saved Texas, because he had not 
fought Santa Anna at the time the cabinet had so 
ordered. All this just because General Houston 
had dared to be great, had dared to stand by Texas 
in spite of lack of supplies, had dared to fight like 

*For this disgraceful story in full, see "life of Sam Houston,** 
Ij Lester. 
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a hero though outnumbered many times, — and all 
of this while the president was doing nothing but 
showing his heels. 

General Houston gave up command of the army 
that he might visit New Orleans for surgical aid. 
Colonel Rusk was appointed to succeed Houston, 
while Lamar, who had fought in the battle of San 
Jacinto, was appointed to take Rusk*s place as secre- 
tary of war. 

When the little boat, the Yellowstone, was ready 
to return to Galveston, and Santa Anna and his 
suite and the president and his cabinet were on 
board, it was noticed for the first time that the 
captain of the boat was going to take the wounded 
General. 

"There is no room; we can't take him," declared 
President Burnette. 

"We must make room," said Zavala; "for if we 
leave him here he will die. Doctor Ewing says that 
his life depends on getting him to New Orleans as 
speedily as possible." 

"Cowards do not so easily die," said the secre- 
tary of the navy. 

"Oh, senor," said Santa Anna, "had you met him 
on the field, as I did, you would not speak of him 
thus." 

"I don't care what you fellows say," said the cap- 
tain, facing them, "he is going on this boat. This 
is my boat, and she don't turn a wheel till the Gen- 
eral is aboard. If any one feels crowded, let him 
get off and walk. Here, you fellows," bawledf 
the captain, "bring the General on." 

General Rusk and Doctor Ewing lifted the help- 
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less form of the hero and brought him on the boat, 
and had placed htm on a pallet before the wounded 
man even knew that he was not wanted by the presi- 
dent and his cabinet. The president haughtily told 
Doctor Ewing to leave the boat. 

"I am going to New Orleans with General Hous- 
ton," quietly replied the doctor. 

"You will lose your position in the army, if you 
do/' said Lamar. 

"I can lose it then," said the doctor, not moving. 

"Doctor Ewing," pleaded the wounded General, 
"leave me. I can get along somehow. You have 
nothing but your salary, so cannot afford to lose 
your position. I have not a dollar in the world with 
which to reward you." 

"No matter. General," said the doctor, kneeling 
by the pallet, "I am not going to leave you until you 
are in the hands of your friends." 

"Good for you," said the captain of the boat. 

The doctor accordingly accompanied Houston, 
and it was a fine thing he did, for at Galveston there 
was another tilt with the secretary of the navy. 
The Yellowstone did not go any farther than Gal- 
veston, but as there was a vessel belonging to the 
Texas navy just ready to leave for New Orleans, 
Doctor Ewing applied for passage for himself and 
General Houston, but was promptly refused, for the 
secretary of the navy had been there ahead of him, 
and so ordered it. 

But the good doctor was not to be outdone. With 
the assistance of Captain Rose of the Yellowstone 
he applied to a little craft belonging to the United 
States for passage. This little vessel willingly took 
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them, but she was very slow sailing, and the delay 
in getting the General to New Orleans came near 
costing him hiB life." 

Arriving at New Orleans, the pier was black with 
people eager to catch a glimpse of the hero of San 
Jacinto. As he was carried through the streets 
bands played and people cheered for the hero and 
the man, for they knew and appreciated him. No 
one dared so much as whisper the word "coward" 
here, for these people had seen him with Jackson. 

• Sec Lester's "Life of Sam Houston." 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

The Texans under General Rusk followed the 
Mexican army to see that they withdrew across the 
Rio Grande, according to agreement. The army of 
Texas was now composed mainly of volunteers from 
across the Sabine River, those who had done valiant 
service being allowed to return home with their 
families. 

Feeling sure that the wounded Houston would 
now be well cared for, Mr. Brandon, Lizbeth, 
Remus, and Louisa started for home as soon as the 
president and his cabinet had arrived. 

Lizbeth for a while forgot her own misery in at- 
tending to the wounded men at San Jacinto, but 
now th^t she was no longer needed she fell back 
into her old indifferent manner. So silent and sad 
was she, that her father and faithful servants were 
driven almost to despair. Mr. Brandon made up 
his mind to return at once to his old home, not only 
because his own heart longed for its peaceful scenes, 
but because he felt that there, if anywhere, the 
broken heart of his child would find peace. He said 
nothing to her about his plans, and she was too indif- 
ferent to ask. She therefore did not suspect where 
her father was taking her until the familiar banks 
of the Colorado came in sight. 

"Father," she said, turning to him, "are we going 
home?" 

379 
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"Yes, Lizbeth." 

''Oh, father, I am so glad," she said, with a tired 
sigh. 

He felt sure now that he had done the right 
thing, for Lizbeth had said she was glad. That 
Lizbeth should be glad was pay sufficient to this 
kindest of men. And, Amee had thought this man 
unfeeling, indifferent, lacking in those high thoughts 
which were so much to her. 

Down into the clear waters of the river splashed 
the horses, Sancho and old Jerry, then the steep 
climb up the other bank. This brought to the mind 
of the girl the time she had come home, bringing 
Jack, Mammy, and tiny Juana. Then, in that long 
ago, there had waited for them at the top of the 
climb, oh, such a sweet face, such a dear face I Now 
there was no one to welcome them. She looked to- 
ward the house, and saw a man come out and stand 
at the gate, as if waiting for them. He turned his 
head and said something to someone in the hall, and 
then a broad wabbly figure, strangely like Mammy 
Seely, appeared on the porch and, shading her eyes 
with her hand, looked down the road. 

"Oh, father, what does it mean?" 

"It means, my child," he said, folding her in his 
arms, "that some of our friends are ahead of us. It 
looks like Jack, but I thought he went with the army 
— so it must be someone else. One, I am quite sure 
is Mammy, and there — No, it can't be little 
Juana !" 

"Ah, father, if it only could be I But Juana, you 
know, is in Mexico, and dear old Mammy is with 
her." 
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''Mis' Lizbef," said Remus, ''dat sholy am Mam- 
my Sccly. An' I bets dat am Marser Jack too." 

So it was. The man and woman at the gate were 
really Jack and Juana, and the fat one was truly 
Mammy Seely. Lizbeth, springing lightly out of 
the wagon, embraced her old playmates affectionate- 
ly. Juana, in her own impulsive little way, em- 
braced and cried over Lizbeth first, then Papa 
Charles, and finally wound up, sobbing and laughing, 
in Jack's arms. Mammy now came forward and 
with tears and smiles welcomed the wanderers home. 
Injun Charley suddenly appeared from around the 
house, leading an Indian girl by the hand. "How I" 
he said, grinning at them. ''Squaw," he added, as 
he pushed the girl forward. 

"I don't understand it all," sakl lizbeth, looking 
from one to the other. 

"Papoose," said Charley, as if to explain to her. 
**Me live heah heap long time ; take care house, take 
care cow, take care al' you leave." 

"That is it, Lizbeth," said her father. "Don't 
you remember that I told you of my meeting a friend 
as I came from Goliad. Well, it was Injun Char- 
ley, and at that time I asked him to come on out 
here and care for the place. I see he has done as 
I asked him." 

"Me stay, an' no go way," said the Indian. "Me 
bring squaw an' papoose an' live heah." 

At the mention of the word "papoose" the little 
squaw vanished around the house and reappeared 
with the funniest little baby strapped securely to a 
board. They all smiled at the quaint little creature, 
but as they reached the porch sadness again spread 
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Its black pall over them. Lizbcth and her father 
dreaded to enter the house. Juana and Jack knew 
and understood this, so for a while lingered on the 
porch; but even out there everything brought hzck 
the memory of that sweet face now gone forever 
from them. The old rocking-chair stood in its ac- 
customed place by the side of the door, and near, 
oh, so very close to its side, stood a little home- 
made chair where years ago such a little maiden had 
sat and listened to the dear voice of her mother. 

"And you, Juana?" asked Lizbeth, in a low voice, 
as if she spoke in the presence of the dead. 

"It is a long story, my Lizbeth. After supper I 
will tell you, but not now. Come in, Lizbeth." 

Juana held out her hand and together they en- 
tered the haunted house. Through the wide hall, 
with its throng of memories, they passed to the old 
sifting-room, which also. had been Amee's room. 
Things were much as they had been in the olden 
times, for their furniture had been brought from 
San Felipe and placed in order by Juana and Jack. 
All was so natural, and yet it was not the same, for 
the soul of the house was gone. Those beautiful 
eves through which they had been wont to view 
things were closed forever; that bright presence 
would never more radiate life through the old 
house, making even the homely things seem beauti- 
ful. On a peg in the wall hung her sun-bonnet, now 
covered with dust. Juana had seen it there, but 
could not bring herself to touch it. Mr. Brandon 
noticed the bonnet as soon as he entered the room, 
and, going up to it, touched tcnderlv its blue folds, 
murmuring softly, "Amee! Amee!" and then he 
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turned and left the room. Lizbeth kissed the bon- 
net where it hung, fearful to disarrange so much as 
a fold, for well she knew whose careful hand had 
placed it there. 

Louisa was once more in her beloved old kitchen, 
and Remus sang as of old as with the old creaking 
windlass he again drew water from the well. It 
was all so like and yet so unlike the old home. No 
longer was this the home beautiful; and what was 
gone from it Lizbeth knew, and yet she did not 
know. She recalled the day when her mother had 
told her that none but the pure in heart could see 
God. That was it then — her own rebellious heart, 
her own sinfulness, her yearning for those dear ones 
who had been sacrificed on the altar of Texas' lib- 
erty. Yes, she had allowed her heart to become bit- 
ter; she no longer thought everyone good and lov- 
able, as she once had done. Oh, for that old loving 
heart! 

''Merciful God," she cried, clasping her hands 
and falling on her knees, ''open Thou again to me 
Thy book; let me read again Thy beautiful truths. 
Teach me, 1 God, to love Thy creatures ; take all 
hate from my heart; show me that what is, is best. 
Oh, my heart is sinful, is sinful, and dark is my 
soul I" 

"Honey chile," said Mammy, drawing the bright 
head down on her bosom, "de Comforter gwinter 
come. I'z dun prayed toe de blessed Mis' Julia 
dat she sen' Him. De good Lawd ain't gwinter 
forget Mis' Amee's chile." 

"Blessed Mother of God," prayed Juana, "send 
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peace to this poor bleeding heart that has known so 
much sorrow." 

Lizbeth got up comforted and with a determina- 
tion to bear her burdens with more patience and 
fortitude than she had heretofore done. She real- 
ized for the first time how selfish she had been^ and 
she resolved ^o be so no more. 

After supper they gathered in Amee's old room. 
Injun Charley, the little squaw, the funny little baby, 
Remus, Louisa, and Mammy were all there. Charles 
Brandon, serious but kindly; Lizbeth, thoughtful, 
but not morose; Juana, almost too happy for de- 
cency; Jack, not gay, but still cheerful — all were 
now ready to hear anything and everything that re- 
lated to their loved ones, to Texas, to one another. 

"Well, Juana," said Mr. Brandon, "we arc ready 
for your story." 

"You tell," said Juana, punching Jack. 

"Can't," was his reply. 

"Well, Jack,*' said Juana, puckering her mouth 
in a most adorable fashion, "FU tell part of it and 
you tell the rest." 

"Done! But you must tell me when my time 
comes." 

"FU step on your foot, goosie, and then you are 
to begin talking." 

"That will do. Here is the foot when you need 
it," said Jack, sticking out his foot near her own 
tiny shoe. 

Juana at last began her story. She told of her 
departure from the Mission; of her life in Mexico 
with the kind senora ; of their trip to Goliad and of 
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Francis' death; of seeing Jack, and her efforts to 
save him by detaining Portillo in order for the padre 
to see Jack alone. 

''I get jealous every time I think of that Portillo 
affair," declared Jack. 

"Oh, you foolish Jack I it was all for you," she 
said, shyly slipping her little hand into his big palm. 
*'Now give me your foot and I'll step on it, for it is 
time for you to begin." 

"Well, the padre came in the convent where the 
wounded and sick were confined, and while I knelt 
by him he told me that there was treachery afoot; 
and that night, as they were changing guards, I must 
make my escape. He told me of a stone in the floor 
of the room which, if raised, would admit me to an 
underground tunnel, which in turn would lead mc 
out of the fort onto the banks of the river. I was, 
however, not to follow out the tunnel, but to stop 
at a door In the side of the tunnel. This, he said, 
would lead me into a room, or rather cellar, under 
his house. I wanted to save my companions, but 
none were able to make the trial. Those who were 
wounded in battle had been so neglected that they 
were in a dying condition. I was quite sure that I 
should be missed, for we were watched very closely. 
I told two of my companions of my intentions to 
escape, but I did not tell them of Santa Anna's order 
— indeed I did not know of it myself. The padre 
had simply told me that there was danger, but did 
not tell the nature of the danger. In fact, I jumped 
at the conclusion that the danger was to me only. 
I realized that unless the stone was securely re- 
placed the guard might not only follow and recap- 
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ture me, but that it would also betray my friend the 
priest. I said as much to one of my comrades, who 
at once volunteered to replace the stone. That 
night at twelve, as they were changing guards, 1 
entered the tunnel and, feeling my way along its 
sides, I soon found the door and entered the cellar. 
It was some time before I heard the priest enter 
the room overhead, and soon afterward I heard 
voices; then a door opened from above and two peo- 
ple were thrust down almost on top of me." 

Mammy and Juana now broke in and insisted on 
helping to tell tne story of the meeting and the mar- 
riage underground. 

"That night," continued Jack, "we stole to the 
mouth of the tunnel where, true to his promise, the 
padre awaited us with a small boat. Bidding him 
farewell, we entered the boat as silently as we could 
and paddled our way up the river. From Mission 
to Mission we went. In the day we hid ourselves — 
for the Mexicans were everywhere — and at night we 
traveled. One day we went in hiding near a little 
cabin in a wood, and " 

"Mis' Lizbef," broke in Mammy, "yo'-all neber 
guess who live dar in dat cabin." 

"No," continued Jack; "you would not, so I'll tell 
you. It was General Austin's Moses, who ran away. 
He had in some unaccountable way got Mollie with 
him. They were frightened almost to death when 
they saw us. I told ole Moses that if he would help 
us across the country to this place I'd get the Gen- 
eral to pardon them and take them again in his ser- 
vice. He then agreed to assist us. He, however, 
had no horses, but the man for whom he worked, 
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and who lived a mile distant from the cabin, had 
plenty of them. This man was a Mexican, so we 
did not dare ask aid of him, but Moses went there 
and borrowed a wagon and team, giving as his ex- 
cuse that he wanted to go to San Antonio to trade. 

"Mollie fitted us out with something to eat, and 
Moses drove us over here. On the way we were 
twice stopped by Mexican soldiers, but as we had 
no arms and as Juana was a Mexican, or, as Mam- 
my puts it, a *dago* " 

"Now, Marser Jack, I neber in all my bo*n days 
said dat Mis' Julia's baby wuz no dago,** said 
Mammy indignantly. 

"Well then. Mammy, I'll take it back and say 
that as Juana was a Mexican they let us go." 

"An' me on porch see wagon come," said Injun 
Charley thoughtfully, "an' whan he stoo at gate me 
see heem" — pointing to Jack — "was lil' boy what 
learn how shoot bow an' arrow long time ago. Me 
kno' heem — an' heem — an' heem," pointing to Tuana 
and Mammy; "so me got gate, an' say ^Howf 
Heem say *Howl' Than al' cum in house an' stay 
heah." 

"And," said Jack, again taking up the story, "I 
then got Charley's horse and strudk out for General 
Houston. You know the rest." 

By the time the story was finished it had grown 
late, and the funny little baby had closed his little 
black eyes in sleep. As they bade each other good 
night and went to their rooms, it seemed that Amee's 
spirit was with them. Lizbeth remained in her 
mother's room, and after all had gone she took out 
her violin and soon its sweet strains stole through 
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the house and out to Injun Charley in his cabin, and 
he clenched his hands as he said to his little squaw : 
*'Killum white squaw, killum great warrior; make 
white papoose sad, drive way laf f*om HI' white 
face — no mo' happy. If Coloneh no kill, dan me, 
Injun Charley, goin' killum bad pale face." 

Now the sweet sad tones of "II Trovatore" came 
stealing out on the night air. The Indian's face 
softened and his hands relaxed as he added : "Great 
Spirit come to papoose and come to Injun too; me 
no killum bad paleface now." 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

The woods on the banks of the Colorado were 
again russet and gold, and, while the army was still 
in the field, all was peace in the republic of Texas 
and her people were happy under the flag of the 
Lone Star. 

One bright day a messenger came to the little 
house on the Colorado with a letter from Juana and 
Jack, who now lived in Columbia, which was the 
capital of the State. The letter contained news of 
old friends, which Lizbeth read with much interest. 
The hero of San Jacinto, so said the letter, had re- 
turned from New Orleans, and had been elected by 
acclamation to fill the highest place in the republic — 
that of president General Austin had returned 
from the United States, and he and ex-Governor 
Smith held first places in the president's cabinet. 
Lizbeth and her father were urged to make Jack and 
Juana a visit, and meet these old friends, and also 
to meet Senor Zavala, who was a great friend of 
Juana's. The letter also stated that Jack had had 
a letter from New Orleans, telling them of Mr. 
Davidson's death. General Austin had, to please 
Juana, forgiven Moses and MoUie, and they were 
there in Columbia. 

Lizbeth answered by the messenger that she and 
her father would be in Columbia on the date named 
in the letter. Injun Charley, hearing they were go- 
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ing to see the great Coioneh, felt that he, too, must 

Accordingly, when the time was come Lizbeth, 
her father, and Injun Charley set out for Calumbia. 
Remus, Louisa, the little squaw, and the funny lit- 
tle baby were left to care for the house. 

Juana and Jack lived in town in a large house 
which they had bought. On this occasion they were 
to give a dinner, not a great aitair, just a gathering 
of old friends. They knew about when to expect 
Lizbeth, so when a hack drove up to their front 
gate they knew it was she and her father. Gay, 
laughing, little Juana and her great bear of a hus- 
band ran a race to the gate, he purposely allowing 
her to get ahead of him. So it was she, in her 
impulsive little way, who first greeted the grave, 
sweet Lizbeth, into whose face a new peace had 
come, making it more than ever like Amee's. 

When the greetings were over, Juana went with 
Lizbeth to her room and, while she dressed, chatted 
gayly with her, telling her what a dear fellow Jack 
was and how happy she was as his wife. Touch- 
ing Lizbeth's black dress, Juana asked her whether 
she would not now lay it aside for something more 
cheerful. 

"No, my dear," said Lizbeth, **I shall never lay 
it aside, for I shall never forget.'' 

''But, Lizbeth, you are so young. Do not, my 
sweet friend, bury yourself." 

"Dear little Juana, I am not going to bury my- 
self. I am going to be as cheerful and as helpful as 
I can. I never was gay, you remember, and I can- 
not be so now. But I am going to live for others — 
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my living and my dead. My work is to do those 
things my mother would have done had she lived — 
take care of father, love everything and everybody, 
and take care of Lizbeth," she added, smiling sweet- 
ly. "To do also those things Jim would have liked 
me to do had he lived; to love my country, to be a 
great friend, to be a good hostess to the weary and 
the wayworn, to be a true wife, and again — to take 
care of Lizbeth. I see you start at the word *wife.' 
Juana, I am the widow of the Alamo. Such a woman 
should live and die as the widow of the Alamo." 

"But, Lizbeth, you are so young; you will yet 
learn to love again. You will marry and be happy." 

"I can be much happier and not marry again, 
for I consider that I was married to Jim. Juana, 
if you love me, never mention marriage to me again. 
And do not forget this — I am very happy." 

"We shall dismiss the subject, Lizbeth, if it is 
distasteful to you. The great thing now is for us 
to get ready for our guests." 

Lighter things now received the attention of the 
two friends, and as they attired themselves their 
laughter, light and girlish, often reached Jack in his 
den. By the time they were rested and dressed the 
guests had begun to arrive. 

Lizbeth, in her black dress and wealth of beauti- 
ful bronze hair, worn as her mother had worn hdrs, 
stood by the side of her lame father to receive their 
old friends. The brown eyes looked out from be- 
tween their long lashes bravely, and the sweet voice 
was steadfast and peaceful as she talked to General 
Houston. But when General Austin entered and 
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looked at her so strangely, she trembled ; and when 
overcome by recollections of his youth he called her 
''Amee/' her eyes filled with tears, and for a mo- 
ment she dare not answer him. Juana, seeing the 
tears, came to her friend's rescue, by saying to the 
General : 

"I thought that our friend Senor Zavala was to 
come with you. General Austin." 

^'I had hoped he might," he said sadly, "but he 
will not be here at all. He is at his home on the 
San Jacinto, dangerously ill." 

"Oh, General 1" said Juana, "I did not know that 
he was ill. I must tell Jack," said the little wife, 
hastening to her husband's side. 

"Lizbeth," continued General Austin, "I wish you 
could know Zavala. He is a truly good man, and 
has done much for Texas. Had he been physically 
able, he would have done more." 

"I feel that I have lost much in not knowing him, 
and I hope I shall be more fortunate next time. How 
many great men this revolution has revealed to us, 
General Austin." 

"Yes, Lizbeth, I have thought of that. The oc- 
casion always finds the man, you know." 

"Yes; but this occasion found men/^ 

"And women, Lizbeth." 

"Yes, and women,*' she said. , 

And so the time passed all too quickly. Though 
there were many memories, and though many eyes 
were now and then wet with tears, there were other 
memories not so bad, and there were so many bright 
hopes for the future, that all felt it very pleasing 
to meet old friends, especially at such a dinner as 
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the foolish, impulsive, girlish little Juana served to 
them that day. 

Dimier over, they adjourned to the parlor, where 
Injun Charley suddenly appeared, and with a joyful 
"Howl" he made a rush for General Houston, who 
received him with open arms and a no less joyful 
"Howl" The greeting over, the Indian was for 
leaving the room, but this Jack would not hear, 
and after much pow-wow he — Injun Charley — ^took 
his seat on the floor at the feet of the "Heap Big 
Chief" and listened to the conversation. 

Jack and Juana had to tell again the story of 
Goliad, and of their marriage in the tunnel, and of 
the good seiiora's saving the lives of the Texans, 
whom she afterwards sent to their homes in spite 
of the watchful Mexican officers. 

"And this Sefora Alvarez," asked Lizbeth, "did 
she return to Mexico?" 

"Oh, yes," answered Juana ; "and I have had let- 
ters from her since. She says she is glad that Texas 
won, but as bad as she hates Santa Anna, she is 
sorry our government did not do as it promised and 
send him home." 

"Well," said Jack, "I guess we did a whole lot 
better about keeping our promises than Mexico 
did." 

"Yes," said General Houston thoughtfully; "I 
guess we did. At the same time, it would have been 
better to have thought of the honor of Texas more 
and less of the precedent set by Mexico. As for 
Santa Anna, I have already taken steps toward send- 
ing him home." 

"Marser," said Mammy Seely, who was passing 
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through the room, ''is yo'-all gwinter tun de dago 
loose what killed Marser Francis?*' 

"Yes, Mammy, he is to be " 

"Heem killum white squaw an' killum young 
warrior?" asked Injun Charley, touching Lizbeth's 
black dress and looking into General Houston's 
face. 

"He is the man," said the General. 

"Than me, Injun, goin killum. Me fin' heem, 
an' bring scalp to white papoose," said the Indian, 
and before they realized what he meant he was 
gone to hunt Santa Anna. 

Mammy Seely had also left the room, and Juana, 
understanding the look on the faithful old face, fol- 
lowed her. In a moment she returned and, beck- 
oning to them, said under her breath: 

"Come with me, and I will show you a white 
soul." 

They followed her across the hall into Juana's 
bedroom. Raising her hand as a token of silence, 
she paused before a large, heavy curtain, which she 
gently pulled aside, revealing a clean, airy room 
which all, at a glance, knew to be Mammy's room. 
At the further end of the room were two altars. 
Over one was a painting of the Virgin, and over the 
other was a portrait of a very beautiful girl, who 
looked at them with Juana's eyes ; it was a portrait 
of "Mis' Julia." 

Mammy was kneeling before the Virgin, but as 
they looked she arose and again bowed her gray 
head, but this time before the painting of "Mis' 
Julia," and they heard the trembling tones of her 
plaintive old voice asking "Mis' Julia" to pay special 
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attention to Santa Anna, and not allow him to get 
siway« Juana dropped the curtain and they silently 
stole back to the parlor. 

"Yes," said General Houston; "a white soul. I 
thank you, Mrs. Davidson, for -allowing me to look 
on so beautiful a picture oJF faithfulness." 

"I know," said Jack, "that Mammy is a good 
Catholic and loves all the saints, yet deep down in 
her faithful heart she believes that her *Miss Julia' 
is second to no saint in heaven, and that it is she who 
rules the world and shapes the destinies of men." 



THE END. 
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